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iv SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 


First Report 


Turspay, March 24, 1936. 


Your Committee recommends,— 

1. That the quorum of the Committee be reduced from 12 to 9 members; 
2. That the Committee be empowered to employ counsel and auditors; 
3. That the Committee be empowered to sit while the House is sitting. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
W. D. EULER, 


Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROEEDINGS 


Tuxspay, March 24, 1936. 


The Special Committee on the Marketing of Wheat and other Grains under 
Guarantee by the Dominion Government met at 11.30 a.m. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaubier, Coldwell, Crerar, Deachman, Donnelly, 
Euler, Fair, Gariépy, Leader, MacKinnon (Edmonton West), MacMillan 
(Mackenzie), McLean (Melfort), McNiven eae City), Perley (Qu’Appelle), 
Ross (Moose Jaw), Senn, Winkler. 


On motion of Mr. McNiven (Regina City), Hon. Mr. Euler was elected 
Chairman. 


The Order of Reference was read. 


On motion of Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw), 


Resolved,—That 500 English and 200 French copies of the evidence to be 
taken be printed from day to day. 


On motion of Mr. MacKinnon (Hdmonton West), 
Resolved,—That permission be sought to reduce the quorum from 12 to 9 


members. 


On motion of Mr. Donnelly, 
Resolved,—That permission be sought to engage counsel and auditors. 


On motion of Mr. McLean (Melfort), 
Resolved,—That permission be sought to sit while the House is sitting. 


On motion of Mr. Gariépy, 


Resolved,—That the Chairman appoint a sub-committee of five members 
to determine the scope of the inquiry and the witnesses to be called. 


On motion of Mr. MacMillan (Mackenzie), 
Resolved,—That, if procurable, a copy be supplied to each member of the 


~ Committee of, aise 


1. The evidence taken in 1935 by the Special Ennmntae of the House of 
Commons on Bill 98, An Act to provide for the Constitution and Powers 
of the Canadian Grain Board. 


2. Chapter 53 of the Statutes of Canada, 1935, An Act to provide for the 
Constitution and Powers of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


The Committee adjourned, to meet at the call of the Chair. 


a The Special Committee on the Marketing of Wheat ae oe Gr 
. Juarantee by the Dominion Government met at 11.00 a.m. Hon. ' 
Pe eet ra i 
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Members Recents Messrs. Barry, Beaubier, Bennett, Cage 
_ Deachman, Donnelly, Euler, Fair, Gariépy; Gardiner, Leader, McLean | 
at a eqee City), Perley ee), Ross (Moose ha: ‘5S 


a sub-committee to determine the scope of the inquiry and the witn 
called, stated that Messrs. Bennett, Crerar, Donnelly, Ross and C 
ue been, appointed members of such sub- committee. He announced tha t 
- committee had met, and he outlined the consequent course of aes ‘ 
been decided upon. | he 


ERahibil Winnipes Grain Pyibunee Conauaation Aa pA ri 
Exhibit re ee Grain Exchange List a Members. sare 


After being questioned, Mr. Darby retired. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, Room 231, 
Orrawa, April 21, 1936. 


1 The special committee appointed to investigate and report upon the market- 
ing of wheat and other grains under guarantee by the Dominion Government, 
met at eleven o’clock, Hon. Mr. Euler presiding. 


The CuHatrMAN: Gentlemen, will you please come to order. We have a 
quorum, and I would ask the secretary to read the minutes of the last meeting. 


Minutes read and approved. 


a The Cuarrman: At the organization meeting which was held on March 24, 
_ the Chairman was given authority to appoint what we might call a steering 
committee. JI therefore named Messrs. Bennett, Crerar, Donnelly, Ross, and 
Coldwell to act on that committee. The sub-committee held a meeting and 
decided to recommend a certain course of action, the action being to investigate 
and clear up certain references that were made in the house with regard to the 
operations of the present wheat board. In the second place, which is perhaps the 
most important thing, to make a thorough survey of the whole wheat situation 
and how it may best be dealt with. The disposal of wheat is not only a very 
vital western problem, it affects the whole economic life of the Dominion of 
Canada. I need not emphasize, when I say that we should have a thorough 
~ survey of the whole situation, that in order that it shall have its greatest 
value, the members should refrain from any manifestation of partisanship, and 
should approach the question with the one thought of serving the public interest. 
Perhaps I should apologize for saying that, because it should be taken for 
granted. 

The sub-committee recommends the following course of procedure; first, 
in order that the members of the committee shall have a complete, or at least a 
-. fairly complete, background of the work of receiving and selling wheat so that 
-_—-we may intelligently discuss all matters in connection with the work with which 
the committee is entrusted, a qualified representative of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange should be here to explain the operation of the exchange and the 
function thereof, and in a general way to explain the mechanics of that institu- 
tion. For that purpose we have here to-day Mr. Darby, the secretary of the 
exchange. 

Secondly, we propose to recommend that the same procedure be followed 
with regard to the clearing house at Winnipeg, and for that purpose, Mr. Fowler, 
the manager of the clearing house, is with us to-day. If we have time this 
morning we propose to call Mr. Murray, the chairman of the wheat board, to 
make a statement, after which the meeting will be open for questions and 
examination, and whatever the committee may decide to do. The representative 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and the representative of the clearing house 
_ will give a description of the workings of these two organizations, but members 
are not precluded from asking questions: The questions should be questions 
that will clear up in the members minds the functions of these two bodies, and 
__ they should be restricted as far as possible. The whole purpose is for the mem- 
bers to get a clear understanding of the functions of these two bodies. If it is 
satisfactory to the committee, I would suggest that Mr. Darby be called to 
give his statement. Is it the wish of the committee that witnesses be sworn? 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think so, Mr. Chairman. 


Bc 


A. E. Darsy, called and sworn. 
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_ Mr. Chairman, the Winnipeg Grain Exchange has been requested by the 
committee to present a description of the established machinery of grain market- 
ing. There is already a voluminous literature of a descriptive character, con- 
sisting of the evidence given to and the findings of a number of royal commissions, 
in particular those presided over by Mr. Justice Turgeon in 1923 sand Sir ey 
Josiah Stamp in 1931. In addition, the proceedings of the World’s Grain 
Conference at Regina in 1933, and the evidence given from time to time, and a 
as recently as last June, to committees of the House of Commons, are available. eae 
It will now be advisable, therefore, simply to summarize what is already so 
extensively recorded. ee At 

The machinery of grain handling and trading falls naturally into three or 
four main divisions. These comprise the collection of grain at country points 
and its transference to central storage elevators; its storage and shipment in 
bulk to seaboard; the machinery by means of which it passes into export 
channels; and, finally, the facilities provided by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
which facilitates the working of this machinery to the greatest advantage of a 
and at the lowest possible cost to the producers and all concerned. ea 

The distinctive feature of the machinery of grain handling as developed on 
the North American continent is that the grain is handled in bulk. The grower 
is not required to place it in bags or containers: It is received in a building ~ 
designed and equipped to handle, weigh, store and ship grain in bulk, and that 
method is followed throughout the whole process of transportation from the 
farm to the overseas market. Seti 

Dealing first with the collection of grain at country points and its trans- — 
ference to interior and terminal storage elevators, this is done chiefly by the 
system of country elevators and to a more limited extent by commission mer- 
chants and track buyers handling farmers’ grain loaded over the platform. == 

The primary function of a country elevator is that of buying the farmer’s 
grain. Its operator is ready at all times to buy grain direct from any farmer 
who desires to sell. The elevator is built by a grain buyer to enable him to 
weigh, handle and ship the grain purchased by him. It is in a real sense a 
primary grain market. The operator and the farmer agree upon the grade of 
the grain and the percentage of its weight to be allowed for seeds and waste. 
The farmer receives a cash ticket in the form prescribed by statute which shows 
the gross and net weights, grade and dockage and the total amount of money 
due. He presents this ticket to the buyer’s paying agent (banker or merchant) 
and receives the money. bin 

Such a local market is a great advantage to farmers. It is always active 

and available while there is grain for sale. There is no day in the year in which 
the farmer cannot sell his grain and get his money. The farmer is, or can be, — 
well acquainted with the standard grades of grain, and is, or can be, fully apprized 
of the prices of these grades by means of the press, the telephone, the telegraph 
or the radio. He knows the railway freight rate from his shipping point to the 
terminal elevators at Fort William and the tariff of charges in country elevators. 
He can appeal to the government inspection department on grade and dockage 
and he can watch the weighing of his grain. If he does not choose to sell he 
can store and get an advance from the grain dealer on his stored grain. For no 
other farm produce is there such a market as this available, and keen com- 
petition prevails throughout the primary grain market. 

_ The second function of a country elevator is that of public warehousing. 
If its price and terms do not satisfy the farmer, if direct shipping appeals to him 
instead of selling to the grain buyer, the elevator facilities for weighing, storing 
and shipping are at his disposal as long as there is space available, and with- 
out discrimination. The elevator offers him alternative methods of warehousing. 
He may store according to the grade agreed upon between himself and the oper- — 
ator. He may store subject to inspector’s grade and dockage; or he may store — 
his grain in special or separate bins. : eee 

[Mr. A, E. Darby.] 
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The elevator is built on a railway siding and partakes, necessarily, of the 
E character of a public warehouse. Grain is the staple product of western Canada 
_ and elevators are necessary to its movement. Elevators are required by law to 
be licensed before doing a public warehouse business and in this respect their 
operations are closely regulated by the State through the Board of Grain Com- 
- missioners. 

It is important to notice that in performing its main functions of buying and 
_ warehousing an elevator renders various services to the farmer which are of 
- great value. It is an efficient transportation machine. The operator acts as a 
bank of credit agency in giving advances upon stored grain. He will take steps 
to save the grain if it shows signs of going out of condition and assist the farmer 
by loading out the car, while the storage receipt or ticket relieves the farmer of 
the risk of loss in transit, being redeemable in grain of like grade and quantity 
at the terminal elevator. 

As already stated, country elevator operators buy from those who wish to 
sell, and advance money to those who wish to hold the grain in store, and for 
a these purposes they need to have large sums of money at. their disposal. While 

elevator companies have working capital of their own, in the main they borrow 
the required money from the banks, and do so by arranging lines of credit, run- 
ning usually from the first of August in one year to the first of August in the 
next year. The.country elevator company pays cash to the farmer, and is paid 
cash when it sells to the miller, the terminal dealer, the shipper or the exporter. 
The money paid to the grower returns to the bank again within a few days, and 
the money paid to the country elevator company keeps its credit revolving. 


The elevator company must give security to the bank for the loan, and the 
main part of this security is the grain itself. It assigns to the bank its purchased 
grain in the elevators, gives the grain paper—hills of lading, terminal warehouse 
receipts, etc.—to the bank, and the grain is good security because it can be sold 
for future delivery. One of the conditions of the loan is that the company shall 
hedge its cash grain purchases, that is to say, that as it buys from the farmer 
from day to day it shall sell an equivalent amount for future delivery. 


It 1S not commonly appreciated that money, mainly in the form of bank 
credit, is as necessary as all the other machinery described, for the movement 
of the huge Canadian grain crops into consumption. 


In addressing the World’s Grain Conference on this subject at Regina, 
Mr. R. A. Rumsey, of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, said: 


In one recent year, 1928, when the crops. of western Canada were 
abnormally large, it was estimated that full 200 million dollars was 
required from the banks for the production and marketing of grains, this 
amount being at least 50 million dollars higher than was necessary in 
the preceding year. Since then smaller crops and lower prices have auto- 
matically reduced the financial needs of crop production and movement, 
but the initial requirements for a year like 1932 may conservatively be 
set at 75 million dollars, with the possibility ever present that a greater 
fund may be necessary, and if so, that it must be created in short order. 
Any delay in payment to the growers or in bringing the crops to the 
market would damage the whole economic organization of the country, 
in one wav by retarding the flow of monev through the many channels 
to which it is diverted after it is launched by the farmer, and in another, 
by curtailing the supply just at a time when shipping conditions are 
favourable and importing countries are in the mood to purchase heavily. 

Under normal conditions, and with proper safeguards, the terms of 
the credit would require that the value of the assigned or hypothecated 
ae orain in country elevators and that covered by documents (bills of lading, 

warehouse receipts and certificates) would provide a margin of, say, 
f. 15 per cent over the loans. Owing to the sharp fluctuations that occur 
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i e market values of grains, this margin is unusually small, and I 
cable for a bank to a this distinctly favourable term solely beca u 
it requires the company to hedge its grain holdings, and nc pre 
tect itself against these fluctuations. I am sure it 1s unnecessary es ee 
to describe in detail the hedging system, and that it will suffice to say that 

it enables a grain company to sell immediately for future delivery a a 
fixed price the grain it buys from a farmer on the track. The market for 
the purchase and sale of grain under contracts for delivery at future — 

dates—in other words, hedging transactions—is on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, and this is one of the most important functions performed 
by that body. The existence of a “ futures” market not only serves to, oe 
enable a grain company to borrow on a small margin of security, but. is” a 
actually one of the foundations of the whole system under which a farmer ae 
is able to take his grain to a track elevator and obtain cash therefore at 3 
a price immediately in line with its market value. In view of the lengthy is 
period which must elapse from the time the grain leaves the farm until ae 
reaches the ultimate market, it is obvious that unless there were some 
machinery which would enable the dealer to protect himself against market tl 
fluctuations in the interval, some other system for the buying of grain, 
which would necessarily be less advantageous and more cumbersome than fk 
that now existing, would have to be evolved. I should like to emphasize — 
the importance of the part which the grain exchange takes in this way — 
in facilitating the financing of the marketing of our grain crops. The . 
exchange is a highly organized and efficient body which, through the ig 
operation of its associate company, the Winnipeg Grain and Produce — me 
Exchange Clearing Association Limited, serves to protect the trade, the 
banks and the community at large, especially the farmer. By reason of a 
this protection it is possible for the trading companies to operate on a ante 
capital small in relation to the magnitude of the transactions involved, | 
with a saving which is felt by all parties, from the farmer to the consumer, — a 


*. 


> 
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This expression of a banker’s opinion as to the necessity of protection against — ig 
the risk of price changes leads to some consideration of the function of the at 
speculator. Pena gl: 

Since the conditions of the grain markets are never fixed but continually 
changing and the changes are frequently unforeseeable, or, at any rate, unfore- 
seen, risk or speculation is inseparable from grain marketing. This risk may be — i 
carried by any of the various branches of the trade in the degree in which hedging _ 
is not practised; it may be carried by professional speculators who make BB ie 
business of endeavouring to foresee price changes; it may be carried by the non- i 
professional speculator who takes a chance in the grain market; it may be’ 
earried by the exporter or the importer who tries to anticipate a rise in price 
and to make a profit by carrying stocks unhedged; it has even, in some periods, © 
been carried by governmental or co-operative marketing agencies. 

The risk is there and must be carried by someone. The function of the 
speculator is to carry this risk, and if he can obtain from it some measure of. 
profit—which he very commonly does not obtain—he has rendered in return. 4 
for it a very real service and has removed the risk from those points in the ~ 
machinery of marketing where its presence would create hardship and confusion. 

In touching on this function of the speculator it should be added that a a 
very important form of speculation in grain has nothing to do with the futures 
market though it has a considerable influence on grain prices. The holding of et 
grain on the farms by the producers themselves is a form of speculation which __ 
must not be overlooked in any discussion of the subject. . a 

The activities of the speculator and the existence of the futures market are 
not infrequently blamed for the fluctuations in grain prices. But it must surely va 


be evident to any thoughtful observer, as it has been to the various Commissions 
[Mr. A. E. Darby.] . 
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a Pot Tear, that the operation of the futures market tends to lessen these fluctua- 

_ tions and to increase the prices paid to the producers. So far as the speculator 
eis concerned, the essence of his activity lies in the endeavour to foresee the course 
© of the market. If the speculator is intelligent his forecast will be based on a 

- close study of the many influences controlling supply and affecting demand. 
_ His endeavour is not to determine the course of the market but to anticipate it. 
_ Endeavours to determine the course of the market, as experience has repeatedly 
. ‘ and bitterly proved, can have but one end. Where so many factors are humanly 
- uncontrollable no speculator or group of speculators can hope to control them. 


Breadth and elasticity is given to the futures market by the operations of 
speculators. The risk which the country buyer, the shippers, the millers and 
processors and the exporters and importers of grain wish to evade is taken by 
_ the speculators. That is their business. The business requires the same 
q specialized knowledge, skill and foresight as any other business. The taking of 
risks of prices changing between the time the grain leaves the farmer and passes 
into possession of the ultimate consumer is a legitimate economic function. The 
removal of these risks enables all other services to be performed more cheaply. 
Speculators are useful. 

_ The complaint against speculation arises from two facts: (1) that so many 
people do not understand its usefulness; and (2) that many people become 
_ speculators who are ignorant of the conditions operating to make prices, and 
who buy or sell grain in the hope of a change in prices without having any solid 
foundation for their hones. 
4g - The first cause of the complaint is hard to remove. Understanding of the 
_ factors which create the risk and render speculation by somebody inevitable is 
' noteasy. The idea of insurance against risk is now fairly well grasped by most 
_ people. But many still fail to see that futures trading provides for dealers in 
+ numerous commodities insurance against changes in prices. 
> The second cause of the complaint is equally hard to combat. Taking 
chances for the sake of an anticipated profit is common in other directions as 
' well as in the grain markets. Little is heard of the gains but much is made of 
the losses. All the legitimate interests concerned would prefer speculation to be 
pursued, i.e., the risk of prices changes to be carried only by those qualified by 
knowledge and training and equipped with the resources to perform the function. 
But the transactions of the one class are indistinguishable from those of the 
_ other, and meantime an indispensable service is rendered by a broad, active and 
* liquid futures market. 

. To return to the part played by country elevators in the system of grain 
_ marketing:—if the farmer does not wish to sell but prefers to ship his grain he 
can use the elevator as a public warehouse. The procedure covering the reception 
4 - of this grain is carefully controlled and standardized by the Canada Grain Act. 
There are three different methods of warehousing called: (1) Graded Storage; 
~ (2) Special Binning; (3) Graded Storage Subject to Inspector’s Grade and 
~ Dockage. 

If the farmer elects to store according to grade, the country agent of the 
q ‘elevator company and the farmer must agree upon the grade and the amount of 
allowance for dockage that must be made to clean it to a standard grade. With 
respect to determining the grade, this is a matter of judgment on the part of 
_ the agent. If he exceeds the official grade there will be a loss to the elevator 
_ since the latter is compelled to return to the farmer the quantity and quality 
- marked upon the receipt. 
| Dockage may be described as foreign matter, cracked grain, etc., which 

- must be removed to bring the grain up to standard. Dockage is determined by 
4 the use of dockage testing equipment approved by the Board of Grain Commis- 
- sioners. A sample of grain is cleaned and the broken grain, foreign matter, etc., 

_ removed, weighed, and expressed in terms of percentage, giving the dockage. 
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RAT 
The farmer and the elevator agent agree upon the grade and dockage. The | 
Board of Grain Commissioners have established allowances for shrinkage, base 
upon experience in handling each class of erain. A special shrinkage table 1 
supplied by the Board and displayed in each elevator. kt 
After the grade and dockage have been determined, a graded storage receipt im 
can be issued. This receipt sets out the details of grade, dockage, shrinkage, and 
the net amount of grain. It provides that a quantity of grain of the same kind, _ 
erade and quality will be delivered either at the elevator or in carload lots at a 
terminal elevator point upon the return of the receipt and payment. of charges. 
Maximum charges are authorized by the Board of Grain Commissioners for 
receiving, elevating, spouting, insurance against fire, storing for the first fifteen — 
days, and putting into cars on track; and the Canada Grain Act provides that 
a tariff, lower than the maximum, may be filed with the Board by any licensee. — 
Where grain is specially binned the receipts issued by the elevator guar- 
antee the weight and identity. Samples of the grain are drawn and retained 
until the grain is shipped out and the official grade is received by the shipper _ 
from the Inspection Department of the Board of Grain Commissioners. If the © 
shipper is not satisfied with the grade, the sample is sent forward to the Chief — 
Inspector of Grain, who compares it with the official sample drawn from the 
car. The inspector decides whether or not the identity of the grain has been 
preserved by the elevator company. His decision is final. By this method the 
farmer who chooses to special bin his grain protects himself with a view to — 
receiving the identical grain from the elevator that he delivered. Although the 
authorized maximum rate for special binned grain is higher, the effective rate is 
the same as for graded stored grain. cate 
Where the farmer does not wish to sell his grain at the local point but wishes ~ 
to put it in store at a terminal, the usual method of handling is on the basis of 
a graded storage receipt. If there is a disagreement between the agent and the 
farmer with respect to the grade and dockage of his grain, the sample which — 
has been drawn from each wagon-load at the time of delivery is sent to the © 
Chief Inspector of Grain for official grade. After receiving the inspection certifi- 
cate the agent, who has already issued an interim receipt, recalls same and issues 
a new receipt, basis the official grade. ea 
There were in the three Prairie Provinces in 1935 according to the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, 5,729 country elevators with a total capacity of approxi- 
mately 190,000,000 bushels. ait 
The loading platform plays a certain role in the shipping of country grain. 
By concerted action farmers may secure a platform from which railway cars 
may be loaded from their wagons or trucks, thus avoiding the use of the country — 
elevator. While, in actual practice, the competition offered by this means of 
shipment is not great, yet at some points the shipment of grain loaded over the 
platform is considerable. « ie 
The grain so loaded into cars over the platform may be immediately sold 
to a track buyer on the basis of government grade and the car will then be 
shipped forward to an interior or terminal elevator. After the car is unloaded 
the track buyer makes final settlement with the farmer. 4 
Or alternatively the farmer may consign his car to a terminal selected by 
him in the care of some commission merchant or elevator company. The com- 
mission merchant or elevator company usually makes an advance to the farmer. _ 
When the sale of the grain has been negotiated in accord with the instructions 
received from the farmer and after receipt of the official weight and grade, settle- 
ment is made with the farmer. Batt): 
Both commission merchants and elevator companies operate on a commis- — 
sion or price margin of 1 cent per bushel on wheat, barley, rye and flax and ~ 
# cents on oats, these being the minimum rates of commission under the rules of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. i ey 
[Mr. A. E, Darby.] 
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The farmer is thus enabled, if he wishes to do so, to load his grain direct 


% into cars, to secure government inspection: and grade, and have it sold to a miller, 
_ exporter or other buyer on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange at not more than the 
_ margins mentioned. 


The operations of country elevators, commission merchants and track buy- — 


ers are largely governed by the provisions of the Canada Grain Act and by the 


regulations made by its authority by the Board of Grain Commissioners. The 
Board of Grain Commissioners also regulates the operation of terminal elevators 
and is responsible for the inspection and grading of Canadian grain. 

Grading of grain is for the purpose of determining quality and to fix a basis 


iV of valuation, and is based upon the scientific knowledge of qualities according 


to physical appearance, together with the weight per bushel; mixtures of other 
varieties, or other cereal grains and seeds; freedom or otherwise from disease 
and its effects; the percentage and severity of damage or immaturity; freedom 
from foreign odors; and the moisture content. Grading and inspection are 
governed by the Canada Grain Act together with the regulations of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 

For grain inspection purposes Canada is divided into two divisions: Eastern 


and Western. The Eastern Division includes all that part of Canada east of the 


City of Port Arthur, with inspection points at Toronto, Montreal, Sorel, Quebec, 
Saint John and Halifax. The Western Division includes all that part of Canada 
west of and including the City: of Port Arthur, with inspection points at Port 
Arthur, Fort William, Superior, Winnipeg, Churchill, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, 
Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, Calgary, Edmonton, Prince Rupert, Vancouver, New 
Westminster, and Victoria. 

Grain produced i in the Eastern Division is largely used for home consumption 
and very little is exported; consequently only a small percentage passes through 
inspection points, and the number of inspections, therefore, is small in relation 
to the total production. The Grain Act requires that all grain passing through 
an inspection point in the Western Division shall be inspected and graded. 

Committees on grain standards for the Eastern and Western Divisions, 
appointed by the Board of Grain Commissioners, establish standard samples for 
all statutory and commercial grades. The Western Committee also establishes 
standard export samples for statutory and commercial grades. 

Standard samples are used as guides by inspectors, and in conjunction with 
the grade definitions contained in the Grain Act, govern the grading at all 
primary inspections. 

Standard export samples govern the grading of any Western grain delivered 
out of terminal elevators, including overseas shipments. 

All dockage is removed from the grain before being shipped out of terminal 
elevators. All outward shipments are sampled, inspected and certificates issued 
for the same. Each sample obtained is examined as to its cleanliness and quality, 
which are judged by comparison with the corresponding standard export sample 
established by the committee on grain standards. Inspection officers see that 
the grain is delivered into the proper car or hold of the vessel, thereby assuring 
the identity of the grain and grade. 

A certificate issued on grain out of terminal elevators in the western division 
is known as “ certificate final,” as this is the final inspection certificate issued 
on this grain in Canada. These certificates accompany the grain to its destination. 

Grain for export out of Canadian Pacific ports and Churchill, Manitoba, 
is delivered directly into ocean vessels. Grain for export out of Fort William- 
Port Arthur, Ontario, and Superior, Wisconsin, is loaded into lake vessels. 
Shipments destined for United States Atlantic ports are transferred in bond to 
elevators and railway cars at Buffalo. Those taking the all Canadian route 
are transferred to canal boats or railway cars at Canadian lower lake and bay 


_ ports for the Canada Atlantic seaboard where each lot loaded on ocean vessels 
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‘s again sampled and checked by officers of the inspection branch. These sampl a 
oe arene and are used for checking and comparison In case of ea Si 
complaints. It is because of the efficient service given by the Canadian ete pe 
system that Canadian grain is bought and sold on foreign markets almost wi olly 
on the certificate final basis. os ie 
Bulk handling of grain lends itself to economy both in transhipment and id 
storage and is accompanied by surprisingly low percentages of waste or loss. wea 
The first cost of elevator buildings and equipment is naturally considerable but it, 
is offset by the saving in labour cost of handling the grain into and out of the — 4 
torage bins. age eh 
; The operation of the system as a whole may best be compared to that of a 
river. The great network of branch railway lines covering the grain growing 2 
areas of the west, with country elevators dotted at short intervals along them — 
to act as primary collectors of the grain hauled to them from the farms in ~ 
wagons or trucks, provides the tributaries feeding two main streams which iS. 
converge at Winnipeg in the east and discharge themselves through the terminal — 
reservoirs at Fort William-Port Arthur into a channel reaching to the sea coast, © 
provided by a great fleet of grain carrying steamers. A similar stream flows — 
westward from the prairies to Vancouver, with smaller streams discharging at 
Prince Rupert and to the northeast through Port Churchill on the Hudson’s Bay. — 
The present provision of country elevators is ample to take care of present needs, 
supplemented as it is by a number of interior transfer and storage elevators 
capable of storing some 18,000,000 bushels. a 
‘These interior transfer and storage elevators are situated at important points 
in western Canada and were built by the Dominion government for the purpose _ 
of cleaning and storing grain. From these elevators this grain is forwarded 
either to mills throughout western Canada or to Fort William-Port Arthur or — 
to Pacific seaboard ports or the port of Churchill for export to the markets of — 
the world. ee 
Coming now to the discussion of terminal elevators, those at Fort William- — 
Port Arthur have a combined capacity of 93,000,000 bushels; at Vancouver and 
other Pacific coast ports over 20,000,000 bushels; and at Port Churchill 2,500,000 
bushels. 
By far the largest proportion of western Canada’s grain moves out of the 
country by what is known as the eastern route. Navigation on the Great Lakes 
is closed from about the end of November until the end of April each year. These 
two factors combine to make it necessary to have a much larger elevator capacity 
at the head of the lakes, and during the winter months large quantities of grain 
are stored there awaiting shipment at the opening of navigation. aie, F 
Vancouver and other Pacific coast terminals handle the grain of wester 
Canada which moves by the so-called western route through these ports either 
to the markets in the Orient or through the Panama Canal to the markets in 
the United Kingdom and Europe. As navigation is open the year round at those — 
ports, and also as the volume of grain shipped by this route is not as large as 
the volume of grain shipped by the eastern route, the terminal capacity of Van- 
couver and Pacific coast ports is not required to be as large as that at Fort — 
William-Port Arthur, and the capacity at those ports is at the present time fully — 
adequate. % 
Churchill handles the grain of western Canada which moves by the Hudson’s 
Bay route. Navigation at Port Churchill is open approximately for two months 
in the summer. The shipment of grain by the Hudson’s Bay route is as yet in | 
its infancy. 
The function of the terminal elevators is to receive grain in carload lots 
from shipping points throughout western Canada and to clean and prepare this _ 
grain for shipment by-boat. These elevators are known as public terminals. 


This does not mean that they are owned by the public for, while some of them 
[Mr. A. E. Darby.] hse 
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are provided by the government, they are largely and generally owned by private 


companies. They are called public terminals because they are licensed by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, to receive, store and handle grain for any shipper 
who wishes to use them; that is, they are for the use of that section of the public 


- who are interested in the handling of grain. 


The charges for cleaning, storing and handling grain are under the control 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners, and are published each year by the board 
so that everyone pays exactly the same price for the use of the facilities of these 


elevators. 


Another class of elevators is known as transfer elevators, and these have 
been provided at various points in eastern Canada to receive grain in transit 
for storage or transhipment to the seaboard, and for distributing the quantities 
required by the eastern flour mills for domestic consumption and export in the 
form of flour. The capacities of these elevators at the lower lake ports total 
some 50,000,000 bushels. They are located at various ports on the lower lakes 
and on the St. Lawrence river. They are also, generally speaking, privately 
owned and operated as public elevators, although the government has provided 
one or two of them. 

At. St. John and Halifax there are seaboard elevators connected by railway 
lines with the lower lake port elevators, and during the winter months, when 
navigation is closed on the St. Lawrence river, these are used in the export of 
grain to the markets of the world. The combined capacity of these elevators 
is about 3,700,000 bushels. 

At Montreal, Sorel and Quebec during the open season of navigation, which 
is from about the end of April to about. the end of November, the seaboard 
elevators there handle the largest proportion of grain that moves out on the 
eastern route. There is a combined capacity of 20,500,000 bushels at these ports 
and they receive grain from lake vessels and railways for storage and tranship- 
ment into ocean-going vessels, which carry the grain via the St. Lawrence route 
for export to world markets. 

An alternative to the St. Lawrence route for the export of Canadian grain 
is provided by the facilities for storage at Buffalo and Erie, N.Y., through which 
Canadian grain is transhipped to U.S. Atlantic ports. The evolution of this 
system of handling grain is the result of many years of experience. The elevators 
have been constructed from time to time by private capital or by government 
expenditure, and viewed as a whole, comprise buildings of the most modern and 


up-to-date type. They are provided with every device which can be used in 
_ the economical handling, storage and treatment of grain. In a country producing 


such large quantities of grain as Canada does, elevator accommodation must be 


a most important factor in the successful marketing and handling of the grain 
production of the country, and it is difficult to imagine any system which, all 


things being considered, could be. more efficient and less costly. ‘The expense - 
handling and the wastage of grain have been reduced to the minimum. 


As in the case of country elevators, grain held in storage at terminal eleva- 


- tors, grain in course of transhipment to seaports, and grain held in Canadian 


and United States ports in readiness for loading upon ocean vessels, is nearly 


_ always hedged in order to protect the owners against price fluctuations and to 
_ obtain the necessary financial credit. 


The activities of shippers and exporters form the next important link in the 


_ machinery by which grain is conveyed from the producer to the overseas importer 


and consumer. 
When grain is delivered to the country elevator by the farmer, that part of 


the grain which will ultimately be exported to foreign countries is shipped by 


rail to Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver and other Canadian ports on the 


Pacific and also to Churchill, where it is stored in various terminal elevators. 
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In the case of Fort William-Port Arthur, the shipper or exporter buys the 


erain in store in the terminals there and ships it to various ports in eastern — 
Canada or the United States, depending upon where, in the opinion of the 
exporter, the grain may at that time be in the best position for export. a3 
When the shipper or exporter purchases this grain he places a hedge upon — 
it by selling the same quantity of futures. This hedge is kept on the grain until — 
the grain is sold abroad to importing countries at a stated price. The hedge is 
then lifted by buying back the futures. At times the exporter may make forward 
sales abroad, and in such cases he protects himself by the purchase of futures — 
which later are exchanged for the cash grain necessary to complete the sales. — 
The shipper or exporter may ship the grain to such ports as Montreal, Sorel or — 
Quebec, where it is in a position to be loaded into ocean boats, or to Bay ports — 
such as Midland, Goderich, Owen Sound or Sarnia, where it can be moved by — 
rail to Halifax, Saint John or other ocean ports, or he may also ship to Buffalo, | 
where the grain can be moved to New York via the Erie Canal when navigation — 
is open, or by rail to various United States Atlantic ports during the winter 
months. a 
When shipping grain from Fort William-Port Arthur the shipper or exporter — 
must first charter his vessel space to the port to which he wishes to ship, and to 
the freight must add elevator loading charges at Fort William-Port Arthur, as — 
well as vessel brokerage, insurance and banking charges. These charges are. 
all added to the price paid for the grain in store Fort William-Port Arthur, and 
when the grain is moved across the lakes the shipper or exporter has his grain 
cif Montreal or c.i. Buffalo or c.if. Goderich, whichever the case may be. 
C.i. means cost plus all other charges, insurance and freight. It is important | 
to note that the exporter uses all of these ports and keeps a large quantity of 
grain stored in the east so that he is able to offer abroad any grade of grain 
at any time of shipment that the foreign buyer may require. 
re Wen the grain is thus in position the exporter must endeavour to sell it to 
importing countries abroad. This is done in the following way: First, the 
exporter must charter or get offers of space in ocean freighters at some given — 
freight charge. To this must be added elevator charges for loading the grain 
in the ocean boat, together with insurance charges. Then by taking the price — 
of the grain c.i.f. the ocean port, plus this ocean freight and loading, shipping 
and insurance charges, he has the value in cents per bushel, ¢.if. foreign ports. 
If offering to the United Kingdom he must convert the price in cents per bushel 
to sterling per quarter, or, if to the continent, the price is usually converted to 
other foreign funds per hundred kilograms. . 
Between the close of one day’s market and the opening of th a 
offer abroad at a stated price for different grades of ee) ie eee \ 
Kingdom or European or other ports for acceptance before the opening These — 
offers are made to millers or merchants or agents located in different countries | 
and cities abroad. Each exporter has many connections abroad and covers 
practically every place where there is any demand for Canadian wheat. It is — 
clear, therefore, that with the many firms engaged in the exporting of ‘Canadian i 
wheat every probable buyer abroad is well supplied with offers, at a ver narrow “4 
margin of profit, each exporter working in close competition with other ie orters. 
As mentioned above, offers are usually made to importers in foreion connie . 
- a Pees e nan price, therefore, if the offer is accepted the cence ane " 
U : Roki ran 
Sd de a a e off the hedge which was originally sold when the exporter ; 
Offering the grain at outright prices is us : : a. 
exporter takes. If, for RON Fake ee epee een piggest risk inet the 
= cents, pee exporter must decide at what price he will ee pis oreeiekt bas ‘ 
e may base these offers at 80 cents or perhaps 1 ¢ 4 he ie 
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ent, if the offer is accepted he buys 3 in his neige the next morning at the best 
possible price. The amount an exporter may offer overnight depends on the 
condition of the markets and his judgment as to his ability to buy in his hedges 
next morning. The exporter then ships the grain on the ocean boat, according 
to the terms of the contract, from the port in which he has the orain stored, 
and invoices the buyer, accompanying the invoice with the ocean documents 
attached to a sight draft to secure payment. 

Exporting Canadian grain from Vancouver and other Canadian Pacific 
ports is handled in the same way except that instead of buying grain in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur the exporter buys it in store or f.o.b. Vancouver, and 
he then adds freight and other shipping charges to the foreign port, and cables 
_ abroad giving firm offers at a stated or flat “price for reply the next morning. 
The Pacific ports in Canada are particularly valuable in exporting Canadian 
grain during the winter months when navigation is closed on the Great Lakes 
and the lake ports are frozen over. 

Be In exporting from Churchill the exporters buy the grain in store or f.o.b. 
_ Churchill and, after adding freight, insurance and shipping charges, offer abroad 
_ at an outright price in the same way as from Atlantic and Pacific ports. 


Millers, maltsters and food merchants in Canada constitute an important 
_ part of the grain marketing system and utilize all the machinery here described 


+ for filling their requirements and hedging their purchases and sales. 


Up to this point little has been said of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange though 
- there have been frequent references to the hedging of grain by country elevator 
Boar ators terminal operators, exporters, millers and all others who buy and sell 
_ grain in order to assist in its transference from producer to consumer. It is 
a “now necessary to describe the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and its functions in 
facilitating the processes already mentioned. 


The functions of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in the marketing of the 
} grain crops of western Canada are indispensable parts of the complex and 

delicate machinery which has been created to record the relations of supply 
g and demand throughout the world for wheat and other cereal grains. 


These relaticns determine the value from time to time of these grains. 
Whatever arrangements may exist or may be made for the distribution of grains 
for human consumption and for the feeding of live stock, the final determinant 
of their value will always be the relation of effective demand to available 
supply. The collection and publication of such information and the instant and 
accurate recording of prices as they change in response to it is one of the chief 
purposes of grain exchanges wherever they exist. And since it is of supreme 
‘importance to producers, to distributors and to processors and consumers to 
- endeavour to foresee the course of prices and to protect themselves as far as 
possible against probable future changes in them, the exchanges record not only 
_ the price of grains for immediate transfer of delivery but the price at which 
they may be bought or sold for delivery at various times in the future. 

- Such information is of interest to those who produce, handle, manufacture 
and consume grain in all countries at all times. Whether a country is an 
- importer of cereals or an exporter, whether its people produce more or less grain 
than they consume or are entirely self-satisfying in this respect, this informa- 
tion is necessary to the intelligent direction of their agriculture and the economi- 
cal satisfaction of their needs. For an exporting country like Canada, which 
must find markets abroad for as much as five-sixths of its wheat crops, the 
- information is peculiarly necessary. 

A grain or commodity exchange is primarily a market place; a market 
place of a distinctively modern type. Market places have been required ever 
since men have produced more of any product than their families or communities 
could consume. They have existed throughout historic time. 

171142 
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Perhaps the first thing to be understood in connection with the exe. 
is that it does not itself buy or sell, handle, transport or process grau 
simply provides a meeting place where those who do all these things in 
nection with grain transact their business with one another. 4 Ane ae 

The need for such a meeting place was felt in western Canada some forty- E 
six years ago and at that time, in 1887, very early in the history of this western — 
country, the first steps were taken to meet the need. The association of traders . 
in grain then formed was the parent of the present Winnipeg Grain Exchange, sf 
which now has some 460 members, resident not only in Canada but in the United | : 
States and in many Eurepean countries. po 

Unlike most other similar bodies the Winnipeg Grain Exchange is not 
incorporated either by charter or by special legislation. It is a voluntary — 
association. Its members are bound together by a constitution, by-laws and 
regulations which each voluntarily accepts and which may be changed from time . 
to time by majority vote. There is no limitation upon membership other than — 
that imposed by character and responsibility and the necessity to acquire a 
certificate of membership by purchase either from a member or from the 
association itself. It may be interesting to note in this connection that certificates — 
of membership have almost invariably in recent years been purchasable from 
existing members, indicating that the number issued by the association has been — 
adequate to admit to the exchange all properly qualified and responsible per- 
sons who have desired to obtain membership. Te 

Not only is the Winnipeg Grain Exchange not engaged in trading, it does not 
as an institution know or record the business dealings of 1ts members individually, — 
It simply records the prices at which transactions are made. The members ~ 
have assented to the rules and regulations which govern their transactions in 
grain and it is only when these rules are broken, or when disputes arise, or 
complaints are lodged with the association as to the conduct of business transac- _ 
tions, that the records and dealings of the members come under examination. — 
Furthermore, the members of the exchange are daily, hourly, in fact momentarily _ 
in trading hours, in keen competition. The association stands in relation to them — 
of an umpire or referee, interested only in securing the observance by all mem- — 
bers of the rules, regulations and constitution of the exchange. «a ey 

But these 463 members, representing all the various branches of the grain - 
and milling trades, and in addition the shipping interests, banks and railroads, — 
for purposes of convenience, have certain common needs. They require to be 
informed of the state of other grain markets, of the changes in prices registered — 
on those markets from minute to minute. They require the latest statistical 
information relative to imports by consuming countries, exports by surplus- 
producing countries, the quantities of grain shipped, held in storage, and delivered ' 
by farmers in primary markets. They require to know what is the condition of 
crops in many countries, what climatic and other advantages or disadvantages 
they are experiencing, what are the estimates of production compiled by govern- 
mental and private agencies. They must be informed of the state of the money — 
exchanges and of the changes in tariffs and import regulations affecting grain _ 
and grain products. And in order to satisfy these requirements they have formed — 
this association. 

The exchange provides them, of course, with a trading room equipped with — 
all the conveniences for conducting their trading and for receiving and posting — 
the price quotations and other information by which they guide their actions 
as traders. . ae 

The trading room is connected by telegraph with all important erain markets 
and there is direct access from it by telegraph and telephone with all parts of 
Canada and, indeed, with all parts of the world. ee 
_ By means of direct telegraph wires and ticker service the price quotations 
in other markets are recorded without delay in the exchange trading room and 
Winnipeg prices are communicated to other markets with equal despatch. The 
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Bi ciations upon which the cash prices for grain at all country points are based 
are communicated by radio several times a day to farmers and elevator operators. 
The information received and disseminated by the exchange is public informa- 
a _ tion equally available to everybody who will take the trouble to get it. 
It has been said that the members of the exchange agree upon being 
q received into membership to observe its rules and regulations. These regula- 
tions are designed to secure fair and honest dealing between all the persons 
and interests trading on or through the exchange. The minimum rates of com- 
- mission and brokerage chargeable by members, whether acting for other members 
: or for non-members, are prescribed by by-law. Rules governing the conduct of 
members and providing penalties for improper or unethical acts in connection 
- with grain trading are strictly enforced. 
, The trading which takes place in the wheat and coarse grain pits on the 
- Winnipeg Grain Exchange is entirely concerned with the buying and selling of 
grain for future delivery. That does not mean that trading in actual grain is 
not carried on very extensively. But the purchase and sale of grain for immediate 
delivery is largely conducted through the agency of cash grain brokers, whose 
- operations are conducted directly with the buyer and seller. Such sales and 
] purchases cannot in the nature of things be conducted as the trading in futures 
: is conducted. They are concerned with the need or desire of the individual 
~ members to obtain or to dispose of definite quantities of grain classified in one or 
- other of the very numerous grades which have been established by law or by the 
} authority of the supervisory body created by law for the purpose. Since the 
grain sold and purchased for cash through the cash grain brokers is almost 
- invariably hedged, however, these transactions are accompanied by the exchange 
of futures. As a matter of fact, the prices paid for cash grain are based on 
the prices recorded in the futures market. 

Hach day the cash closing price committee establishes the official cash price 
for the various grades of grain as of the close of the futures market. This com- 
mittee secures from the cash brokers, shippers and exporters the sales prices of 
the last actual transactions which have been made or bids on the various grades 
of grain. These bids represent what the exporter, shipper or broker would pay 
for the grain if it were offered to him. The cash closing prices so obtained are 
posted in the trading room. 

Perhaps the most important and valuable service of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, or of any similar institution, is that of providing the facilities for 
futures trading. Under the bylaws of the exchange, contracts may be made by 
members for the purchase and sale of grain for delivery in the future in certain 

specified months. Thus contracts can be made contemplating the delivery of 
the grain in May, July, October, November and December. The contracts call 
primarily for the delivery of wheat of the grade of No. 1 Northern in store at 
- Fort William or Port Arthur in units of one thousand bushels. But it is per- 
_ missible also to make delivery on the contracts in the grades of No. 1 Hard, 2 
Northern, 3 Northern, 4 Northern, 1 C.W. Garnet and 2 C.W. Garnet under 
_ discount of fixed amounts per bushel according to the grade delivered. No. 1 
_ Hard is deliverable without discount, 2 Northern is deliverable at 3 cents dis- 
- count, 3 Northern at 8 cents discount, 4 Northern at 18 cents discount, 1 C.W. 
Garnet at 3 cents discount and 2 C.W. Garnet at 8 cents discount. These grades 
are called the contract grades and delivery on a futures contract must be made 
in one of them. Delivery is made through the Winnipeg Grain and Produce 
Exchange Clearing Association. The trading carried on between members is 
cleared through by this association. 

. Trading 1 in erain for future delivery in the months mentioned is authorized. 
as necessity and convenience dictate by the council of the exchange and the 
quotations of the prices at which they trade are continuously posted thereafter 
until the last trading day of the month specified. 
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On the floor of the exchange are two trading places or pits, one 
coarse grains—oats, rye, barley and flax—and one to wheat. The tr: : 
in these pits are all sales and purchases of grain for future delivery. 1] 
wheat pit, for example, members buy or sell some stated quantity of O. 
wheat, or December wheat, or May wheat, and as the prices change, record 
the changes are posted on the quotations board placed above the pit in ful a 
of all the traders. ER Ne 

This constitutes the futures market, and it is this futures market w. 
enables the indispensable operation known as hedging to be performed. 

The ability of grain traders to buy and sell grain for future delivery 1 
stability to grain prices by discounting those changing factors in the supply 
and the demand for grain which otherwise would cause violent and disturbing 
fluctuations in the current prices. Traders endeavour to foresee the probable — 
course of prices and to anticipate the effects of potential scarcity or plenty in _ 
supply, or of apathy or urgency in demand. So long, in fact, as there is a broad — 
market for grain futures operating with the least possible restraint or interfer- — 
ence the fluctuations in price, great as they may seem on occasion, will always 
be considerably less than they would be were no such market in existence. This — 
conclusion received its most recent and perhaps its most authoritative confirma- — 
tion in the report of the royal commission under the chairmanship of Sir Josiah — 
Stamp which inquired in 1931 into the workings of the futures trading system. — 

The process known as hedging has been recognized by numerous royal com- — 
missions and practically all authorities on economics as indispensable in any — 
sound and economical system of grain marketing. + alt eon 

Hedging consists in selling for future delivery quantities of grain equal 
to the cash purchases of the trader or in buying for delivery in the future of © 
quantities equal to that presently sold by the exporter, miller or processor. ~ 
Fluctuations in price downward would cause the buyer of grain loss when he © 
came to sell at a later date. Since the futures which he has sold as a hedge has ~ 
also declined in price it can be bought in at a profit. The loss on the one trans- 
action is offset by the gain on the other. BPO yp 

A miller, having sold grain in the form of flour for delivery at a future time, — 
hedges his sale by buying futures. If the price of the grain he requires to fill 
his order rises he would incur a loss. But the price of the futures has risen also 
and the sale of that will compensate for the loss incurred on his flour sale. | 

Hedging is price insurance and removes in large degree the speculative — 
character which would, without it, belong to every purchase and sale of the ~ 
actual commodity. ‘The risk of loss arising from inevitable price changes would 
undoubtediv have to be allowed for in determining the prices grain dealers could 
pay the growers and would render the financing of the whole trade more — 
precarious and costly. pt 

The existence of the futures market and its use for hedging purposes Py 
undoubtedly result in increasing the price received by the producer and ine 
maintaining the market for cash or spot grain on a more stable basis. a 

It is commonly overlooked in discussions of the subject that hedging involves — 
the buying of grain futures as well as the selling of them. It is reasonable to _ 
assume that, if the quantity of grain purchased in the primary markets was 
exactly equal day by day to the quantity absorbed by the consuming markets, — 
the selling hedges and the buying hedges would exactly balance. Hedging would — 
then be a perfect system of mutual insurance. Unfortunately, the current | 
flow of grain into the markets can seldom or never be exactly equal to th 
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current or flow of grain out of them into actual consumption. The element of % 
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risk is never entirely absent and this risk must be borne by someone. ST 
_ Risk is inseparable from human existence and human activities. Risks a 
arising from accident, fire, storm and earthquake, and many other causes of 
death and destruction, are insured. The form of price insurance embodied in 
[Mr. A. E. Darby.] ae 
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Mr. Chairman, and’ bemahen of ie committee, this description of the 


_ machinery of grain trading and of the functions of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


has perhaps been somewhat lengthy but the council and officers of the exchange 
_ hope that it will serve the purpose you had in mind and that the more detailed 
transactions you are about to consider will be more intelligible to you as a 
result of its presentation. 

* The Cuarrman: Thank you very much, Mr. Darby. You have given us 
- a very clear description of the workings of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. Do 
any members desire to ask any questions? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
‘: Q. Mr. Darby, track buyers in western Canada have to be licensed as 
_ well?—A. They are licensed by the Board of Grain Commissioners, yes. 
e Q. Are there any complaints about our grades of grain in the old country, 
these days?—A. I have not heard of any recently. 
Q. Not recently ?—A. No. 


By Mr. MacMillan: 


a Q. How long has the operation of hedging been in existence?—A. I do not 
' know that I could give you the exact date. You are referring to the whole 
- world? Some form of hedging has been in practice for very long periods. I 
gave you the date as to the practice in western Canada. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Did it originate in Canada?—A. Oh, no. 
Q. Where did it originate?—A. I could not tell you that. 
Mr. Ross: Germany. 


By Mr. McNiven: 

‘QQ. If it has always been in existence, why do you conclude that the price 
- fluctuations would be greater if there were no hedging?—A. Because the use of 
the system has been to avoid the effects of violent price fluctuation. 

. Q. In 1933 we had a drop in prices of nine cents in one day and eight cents 
the next day; would you not call that violent fluctuation?—A. Yes; but I should 
say conditions then were perhaps not just as normal as they had been in other 
periods. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. At the same time they would have been greater?—A. I think they would 
have been greater without hedging. 


By Mr. McNiven: 
Q. On what do you base that conclusion?—A. Because there was a certain 
- amount of concentration, shall I say, unusual concentration of grain in a par- 
ticular hand, there was not the same freedom of operation of the market that 
_ there had been, if it had been free of interference. 


By: Mr. Ross: 
Q. There are countries in which grain is not hedged, are there not?—A. Yes; 
- there may be many countries that grain is not hedged, ‘and it simply means the 
_ owner of the grain takes the risk. 
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_ For instance, in Australia there is no grain hedged?—A. No; I ima z 
Pe ae grain, though. I am not very closely acquainted with the Australi 
market, but they would hedge in some future market. lat og 


By Mr. Donnelly: ait 
_ They have a grain exchange?—A. I think not. ae 
a here would they hedge?—A. I could not tell you. It would depend 


upon the operations of the individual operator. It would be fair to assume 


they might hedge in the Liverpool market. 


By Hon. Mr. Crerar: 
Q. They might hedge in ours?—A. Or Chicago. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Where do the Balkans hedge?—A. I have no knowledge of that point; — 


I do not know the Balkan trade. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. You made a statement to the effect that without hedging the producer | 


would naturally receive less for his wheat?—A. Yes. - 


Q. For what reason?—A. The reason is if a trader is unable to protect 
himself against fluctuations in prices which may occur during the time the grain © 
is in his possession, he would have to make an allowance for it in arriving at — 


the price he is willing to pay for it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. He would pay less to the producer in order to protect himself against — 


loss; is that your argument?—A. Yes, that is the point. 


By Mr. McNiven: 


@. Where does the individual elevator operator make his money if he buys 


grain for a certain amount and immediately sells it?—-A. He makes money in 


the same way as most businesses make their money, in receiving a reasonable © 


payment for services rendered. The charges in this country are largely governed _ 


by law and regulations of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. You mentioned the speculator. Is he always there to buy and sell?—A. 


I would say under normal conditions he is always there. 
@. Does he not often take the opposite position by hedging?—A. Certainly; 


it is Just as necessary to prevent violent fluctuations down as up, and the man ~ 


who sells must eventually buy back. ; 
Q: Do not the large speculators generally take that position?—A. I have 


no knowledge of that. That would depend on the position of the individual — 
trader, of which I have no knowledge. I think it was very clearly brought out, 


Mr. Chairman, by the inquiry of the Stamp commission. Sir Josiah Stamp 


and his colleagues arrived at the conclusion that the effect of futures trading © 
was to reduce the major fluctuations, though it might give rise to very minor and © 


temporary fluctuations. 


Q. Have you not a limit to the amount that may take place?—A. We ery a 


Q. What is it?—A. Three cents. 
Q. What is it in Chicago?—A. I think Chicago is five cents. 
[Mr. A. E. Darby.] 
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By Mr. McLean: 


Q. Will you tell us something of what happened in the early days of grain 
_ trading 1 in Manitoba when hedging was less general and when dealers used their 
own money to a greater extent? Were they compelled to hedge to the same 
_ degree as to-day; what was the general effect?-A. I would be theorizing about 


it, ‘but I have heard men who were in the business at that time say they were 
| compelled to allow more for the risks they took than the present trader has to 


' allow. 

- Q. Are these traders still engaged in business?—A. They reduced the 
return to the producer. 

q @. Would you say that these traders are still engaged in business to- day? 
_ —A. They would be working on a closer margin, working on a narrower margin. 
Q. At that time?—A. No, to-day; a wider margin formerly. 


By Mr. Deachman: 


Q. Would not the elimination of hedging tend to monopoly trading and 
_ drive the smaller trader out? Would it not tend to drive the smaller trader 
- out of the market and create a monopoly?—A. I did not get the first part of your 
question. 

Q. If hedging were abolished, would it not tend to drive the smaller exporter 


- out of the market and create a monopoly?—A. It would be reasonable to sup- 


q pose the stronger institution would naturally survive the longest. 


By Mr. Perley: 


: Q. There is no way you can control the price by using the Winnipeg 

exchange for selling and buying and selling in Chicago?—A. That is the recog- 
- nized process. That is a process known as spreading. The Winnipeg price is tied 
_ with the prices of other futures markets of the world. You can buy in one and 
sell in another, and sell in one and buy in another. It ties the prices all together 
and enables a representative world price to be arrived at. While I have not 
- gone into it at any great length, because it is very technical, you will find it 


fully discussed in some reports that have been brought out. Sir Josiah Stamp 


_ knew it in the money market, the same process. 

Q. The Winnipeg market is the main cash grain market, is it not?—A. Cer- 
tainly yes. 

Be Q. If a large speculator wished to depress the price by buying cash grain on 
- the Winnipeg market and selling the same quantity in another market, he could 
do it. That situation might arise?—A. He must very soon buy and reverse 
_ the process; he must do that very soon. He must sooner or later exercise the 
opposite influence that he exercised in the first instance. 

Q. He is bound to deliver the contract?—A. Yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that Vancouver and Churchill should be our main points 
of delivery?—A. I would not care to express an opinion on that without con- 
- siderably more examination. That is a very difficult question to give an offhand 
- opinion on, as there are a number of factors to be considered. 
| Q. You made reference to trading in the pit. Have all trades to be made 
_ there?—A. All trades in futures. 

Q. Is it strictly adhered to?—A. lt is strictly adhered to. 

e Q. You ‘have rules and regulations regarding it?—-A. Yes; I have a copy 
here. 

Q. I think it is rule 23. Will you read that rule and explain it to the 
, committee? 
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By Mr. Donnelly: pee 
Q. Do you give Canadian grades to American wheat: at Montreal 0. 
other sea port?—A. So far as I am aware of, no. I think a question like 
should be directed to the Board of Grain Commissioners who control the gra on 
situation. Reset ee 
Q. I did not know whether you knew that or not—A. No, I have not a — 
very close knowledge of it. By-law 23 of the Constitution and By-laws of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange reads as follows:— coke is 
“All trades for the future delivery of grain shall be made in the trading — 
room of the Exchange in open competition during the recognized trading hours, | 
except that on a sale of cash grain the contracting parties may make the com-_ 
plementary agreement or trade for future delivery otherwise than in the trading: y 
room. GS 
Members of the Exchange are prohibited from gathering and forming & © 
market in any place, public or private, except the public trading room of the 
Exchange, for the purpose of making any trade or contact for the future delivery » 
of grain. pitta 
4 Any member who shall commit a breach of this by-law shall be liable to fine, 
censure, suspension or expulsion pursuant to the provisions of By-law 5.” 


re) 


£ 


ae 


By Mr. Perley: os a a 
Q. What way of checking have you?—A. The only form of trading that 
would take place under that rule would be the normal exchange where a cash ~ 
grain transaction is made, apart from the exchange of futures, what we call — 
a complementary futures sale. We have no machinery of checking, other than 
that of enforcing the by-laws, generally. If we hear any rumours or complaints, — 
we have the fullest authority to trace the rumours or complaints and to establish — 
the delinquency, if there is any. 


By Mr. McNian: 
Q. Does that mean that if a brokerage office, for example, in Regina comes — 
in and buy and I come in and sell, both those transactions are supposed to go © 
through the Winnipeg Grain Exchange?—A. They must go through somebody. — 
In Winnipeg it means a member in the trade. abe aa 
Q. A broker himself could not carry that?—A. No, not under our rules. — 
We could not possibly know every detail. We endeavour, as far as possible, to 
keep a line on it. 


By Mr. Perley: " 

. Suppose a broker in Winnipeg gets an order from the Regina office to 
sell; suppose he also gets an order from the Brandon office to buy. Can he ~ 
switch them into futures?—A. Not as far as the Winnipeg Grain Exchange is — 
concerned. ertine. 

@. It would be pretty hard to trace it, would it not?—A. It might be hard 

to trace it. But we have found by experience that the business ethics of the 
traders on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange is quite high. nis. 
: hen You say that you have 460 members on the exchange?—A. Yes; 463, a 
ink. Be 
@. How many are actual buyers?—A. I could not give you that without — 
some examination. I have not those figures with me. It is a question of sub- — 
dividing the membership into its various functions. ay 
_ . I think it would be interesting for the committee to have that informa- _ 
tion’—A. I can provide an analysis of the membership. hal: ala 
(. From the standpoint of exporters, those who either export or buy cash — 
wheat?—A. You have to bear in mind that, in very many instances, companies _ 
registered to trade on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange may be in two, three. four _ 

or five of these departments. : aa 
[Mr. A. E. Darby.} 
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Q. What is that?—A. You have to realize that a single company may 


- carry on business in two, three or more of these separate departments. A com- 


_ pany may operate country elevators; it may operate terminal elevators; it may 
have a commission department; it may have an export department. 

Q. Do some of the firms have managers and assistant managers with mem- 
berships in their names as well as in the company name?—A. Some firms own 
more than one membership, but that would be only for the purpose of facilitating 
their trading on the exchange by increasing the number of people authorized 
to trade for them in the pit. 

Q. Could these members clear the trades in their name?—A. Yes, in their 
name. 

Q. As well as in the company name?—A. No, in the name of the company. 
They could only trade in the name of the company they represent. 

Q. They cannot clear or trade in their own names even though they have 
membership in the exchange?—A. They could not clear or trade unless they 
possessed clearing certificates, shares in the clearing association; and they must 
be members of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. I notice that you have made 
some study of the by-laws, Mr. Perley. I think, if you would pursue it a little 
further, you would realize that any member trading in the exchange for a 
registered firm, can only trade in the name of that firm. 

. Q. While he has membership on the exchange?—A. That is to say, he has 
membership, but he must trade in the name of the firm he represents. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. He could easily buy a licence to trade in his own name?—A. Yes. But 
that would be clearly understood at the time the membership was granted to 
him. 

Q. Oh, yes, of course. 


By Mr. McNiven: 

Q. In April, 1933, I heard Major Strange of the Searle Grain Company, 
when addressing the Board of Trade in Regina, make the statement that 97 
per cent of speculators, over a period of 25 years, had lost money, according 
' to their views. What do you say to that?—-A. Well, of course, that apparently 
would be an expression of Major Strange’s opinion, ‘based on his knowledge of 
the business of a certain company. As far as the Winnipeg Grain Exchange is 
concerned. I would not venture an opinion. 

Mr. Donnetiy: Was that 97 per cent by numbers or by value? 

Mr. McNiven: 97 per cent of their customers, their speculators, over a 
period of 25 years had lost money, was his statement; and he cited that as a 
reason why speculators should stay out of the market. It was to indicate to 
the members of the Board of Trade that that was the reason why they should 
stay out of the grain market. 


By Mr. McNiven: 

Q. The point I was trying to get, Mr. Darby, was this: If that is any where 
near correct, could not some other means be devised of carrying the grain insur- 
ance, hedging insurance, than requiring it to be carried by the uninitiated 
speculator, when the losses are so colossal?—-A. I am not prepared to give any 
assent to that statement of opinion. I have not had the opportunity of 
examining it. 

Mr. Donnetuy: If 97 per cent are losing, the other 3 per cent must be 
gaining. 

Mr. Ross: Not necessarily. The price varies, rises to that extent. 


ca 
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Witness: I think not necessarily. I think when you balance all the Spec 
lative transactions, what might be a loser at the one time might be a gainer at 
the other. fat Bp 

Mr. Mclean: Probably the original producers might make a gain. 

Witness: It is natural you will think more of the losses than the gains. bie. 

The Cyaan: I think we are getting away slightly from the purpose of she. 
this particular presentation. This was merely a discussion of the working of 
the exchange. We are going into the merits of a certain question now, which I 
thing might very properly come later. 3 

Mr. Donnetiy: Are there any elevators owned and operated by the govern- — 
ment at the head of the lakes. 

Hon. Mr. Crmrar: There is one owned; I do not know whether it is operated. 

Mr. DonnELLY: There are owned. But are they operated? 

The CHarrman: I just signed a lease yesterday. I forget the name of the ~~ 


‘company. Is it Searle? 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: There is the Searle Grain Company. — ; 

The Cuarrman: I signed a lease yesterday for a government owned elevator. — 

Mr. DonneuLY: You do not operate them? 

The CHairman: No. hea 

Mr. DonneLty: Do you operate the one at Halifax or Saint John, or do 
you lease them? 

The Cuairman: The Department of Railways and Canals. 

Mr. Donneuiy: They are operated by them? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Ross: They operate the interior. 

Mr. Donneuiy: They are not leased, I mean. 

The CuHarrMANn: Are there any further questions. 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Mr. Darby, the memorandum you just read to this committee contains, | » 
I should judge, the considered views of the grain exchange?—A. Yes, certainly. 


Q. It is a composite document?—A. Yes. 
Q. It was not prepared by you in its entirety?—A. No. 


Q. It is submitted to the committee, I take it, for the grain exchange. It 
was revised by them, and you read it to us here?—A. Yes. Weert 


. It contains their considered views of the situation which they desire 
to present?—A. Yes. ae 


Q. That is right?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the defence of the grain exchange? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: It is not a defence. 

The Cuatrman: No, I would not think so. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: It is not a defence of the grain exchange. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I am asking the witness, if you please. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Well— 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: If you do not mind. 
Hon. Mr: Crerar: Very well. ud ae 


Witness: Well, I would call it a description, if I might say so. ce 
[Mr, A. E. Darby.] % 
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By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. You have given us the mechanics of it, from the farmer hauling the 
grain to the elevator to the final disposition of it to the consumer in the markets 
of the world; you gave the history of it from its reception at the doors of the 
elevator and carried it through. That, I take it, was discussed with your 
committee?—A. There was a committee of five members of the council. 

Q. And the committee considered this document?—A. The document repre- 
sents or has behind it all the authority of the council of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange. I am in the hands of the chairman, but I think I should not be 
asked to divulge the names of the council of the exchange. 

Q. You are under oath; and all you did was to read to us the document?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Now, obviously those are opinions. I am asking whose opinions they 
are.—A. They are the opinions of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

Q. Who are they, please?—-A. The names of the council are: R. C. Reece, 
W. J. Dowler, Henry Gauer, G. E: Austin, C. E. Eggleston, C. C. Fields, L. D. 
Godfrey, C. E. Hayles, J. W. Horn, 8. N. Jones, R. W. Milner, A. C. Reid, 8. T. 
Smith, W. E. Reid, G. E. R. Heffelfinger. 

Q. Were you present when this document was considered?—A. I also am 
a member of the council. 


Q. Yes, and you were present when this document which you have read was 
considered?—A. Council delegated the preparation of this document to a 
committee of its members. 

Q. That is what I gather?—A. Yes. 

. Q. Who were the committee?—A. The committee consisted of Mr. Reece, 
Mr. Dowler, Mr. Gauer, Mr. Milner, Mr. Hayles and myself. 

Q. Was there any outside assistance?—A. Only in the sense that various 
presentations which had from time to time been made on various aspects of the 
trade by various members of the trade were used in the compilation of the 
‘documents. 

@. Was there any outside assistance?—-A. No, none whatever. 

Q. That is what I judge. This document was agreed upon as the document 
that you would present to us here to-day?—A. Yes. 

Q. As finally approved by the council?—A. No, it was not referred back 
to the council. Council did not consider it necessary to request the committee 
so to do. 

Q. So far as the committee is concerned, it is a document settled by the 
committee?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the position here?—A. Yes. 

(). You were good enough to mention the circumstances under which credit 
is advanced by the bank. Tt is a question in the first place of the banks requir- 
ing some certainty that the moneys they advance to the elevator companies for 
the purpose of buying grain would be repaid?—A. I think that is one of the 
factors involved, necessarily ; probably the chief factor. 

Q. If they had enough money, they would not require to borrow?—A. The 
bank desires to eliminate the risk. 

Q. It was the lender of the money primarily that wished to eliminate risk, 
and that was the form of insurance that they took?—A. I could not quite 
assent to that statement in that form. That is cerainly a factor. The trader 
himself, even if he were trading with his own money, would desire to eliminate 
the risk in the same way. 

Q. Quite so. You have a list of the members. Would you file a copy 
with us?—A. Yes. 

Q. And also a copy of your constitution?—A. Yes. I will leave both these 
with the secretary. 
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Q. I followed it with great care, and I think it was a very full presentation — & 
of the position that you made. But I notice that you referred to the fact that 
identity of the grain in special bins was being ensured. As a matter of fact, 
the act also provides that the identity of it may be lost, and a man may take wy 
other grain of the same quality, or may have to take other grain of the same is 
quality at the terminal instead of that special binned?—A, I think in the terminal Lise 
the grain goes into bins of the same grade. ts 1d 

Q. Otherwise the space would be exhausted and it would not be done?— 

A. Yes. arnt 
Q. I just mentioned that in passing. In 1931 Sir Josiah Stamp dealt with 
this matter. It was 1931, was it not?—A. Yes, 1931. Se 

Q. We have had very abnormal conditions since then, have we not?—A. I — 
would agree, I think. 

Q. You would agree as to that?—A. Yes. we: ee 

Q. In 1931 it is correct to say that there were speculators willing to take 
the hedges?—A. In reply to that I would say that the process which gradually _ 
eliminated the speculator had already commenced prior to 1931. Sina 

Q. Prior to 1931?—A. Yes. Paaest 

Q. By the word “ speculator ” you mean all persons who buy futures on the _ 
Winnipeg Exchange?—A. No. I think in my statement— 

Q. You provided three classes?—A. Yes. : 

Q. I saw that?—A. I would regard as a speculator anybody who takes a 
risk on price fluctuations as far as the grain market is concerned. : 

Q. I quite understand; anybody who takes a risk on price fluctuations?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you mean whether it is a non-professional or professional or whoever — 
it may be, they are all in the same class, except one has wider knowledge than 
the other?—A. I drew some distinction in my statement. 

Q. Yes, but that is the general system?—A. The general trend, yes. 

Q. Who takes the hedges now?—A. I imagine to a large extent they are 
being taken in the same way as they have been in the last three or four years, 
with which you are quite well acquainted, of course. But there is some increase ~ 
in public trading. 2 

Q. By public trading you mean that the number of purchasers has increased? _ 
—A. The number of holders of futures has increased, yes. Praised 

Q. I asked you because I am not there and you are. I asked you who is 
taking the hedges now?—A. I do not know anything about the transactions, the. 
individual traders. mr 

Q. No. But I mean you know who take the hedges, I suppose?—A. No, _ 
not necessarily. 

Q. It is only hearsay?—A. It would not come to me at all. 


Q. How does the exchange maintain its existence financially?—A. The 
exchange maintains its existence by the payment of annual dues by its 463 mem- 
bers, by certain fees which are charged for the posting of its members quotations 
on various markets, by various members of the exchange. 

Q. That is, there is an assessment made against them. Is that it?—A. No. ~ 
Whenever a member of the exchange obtains the privilege of posting quotations 
he pays a small fee to the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in addition to the cost 
he pays to the agencies supplying him over the telegraph wire with the quotations. 

_Q. You told us it was a voluntary organization, practically. It was. not 
an incorporation?—A. No. ‘ 

Q. And it has no charter?—A. No. pam 

Qe Tt is simply a voluntary organization. I asked you how it is main- 
tained financially?—A. It is a non-profit association maintained entirely by the 
fees, by the dues, and the payment of its members for services rendered which 
are the smaller portion of its income. Lake 

[Mz. A. E. Darby.) 
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Q. It pays no dividends to the individual who constitute it?—A. No, none 


_ whatever. It is a non-profit institution. 


Q. It is a non-profit organization?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Is there a limit to your membership?—A. Only as described in my state- 
ment. To be a member you must present a certificate of membership along with 
your application. You may obtain that certificate either from another member 
who desires to dispose of one or from the association. 

Q. I mean any limitation in numbers?—A. No. There would be no 
limitation of members in that case. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: I think it should be stated, in order to keep the record 
straight, that the grain exchange were not asked to present any defence before 
this committee, at any rate at the present time. After the meeting of the com- 
mittee that decided upon the calling of evidence and what witnesses should be 
called, the request was sent to the Grain Exchange and also to the Winnipeg 
Grain and Produce Clearing Association to have witnesses here to-day to explain 
the functions and the machanics of the exchange. I do not know whether a 
defence of the exchange is necessary by the exchange. They are perhaps the 
best judges of that. But at any rate, this witness to-day is for the purpose of 
explaining what the functions of the exchange are and what the machanics, to 
use Mr. Bennett’s own word, of the exchange are in the handling of grain. I 


‘thought that should be stated in order that the record might be kept straight. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: I had no desire to use the word “ defence” in the 


sense that Mr. Crerar now uses it. I took it that this document was prepared, 
as the witness now says it was, for the purpose of explaining to this committee 
the justification for the existence of this exchange. 

Wirness: At the request of the committee. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Exactly; at the request of the committee. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I made the statement because you asked a question of Mr. 
Darby if this was a defence. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Justification for its existence is perhaps a better 
expression. 


By Mr. Deachman: 

Q. Did I understand you to say that there was not a sufficient number to take 
the hedges in 1931?—-A. No. I said that process by which the speculator was 
ultimately eliminated had probably begun before 1931, that being the process 
of increasing interference with the free operation of the market. 

Q. That would be brought about by the feeling on his part, would it, that 
he could not afford to take the chance of buying at all at that time?—A. No. 
IT would put it this way— 

Q. I mean, he would be taking hedges?—A. I would put it this way, that no 
private trader likes to trade in any market where the government or a semi- 
government agency is trading with the resources of the government behind it. 

Q. Would that be because of the price?—A. It was obviously a disadvantage. 

@. They would feel the price was too high and they could not take the risk? 
—A. It was not a question of price. It was a question of uncertainty in the 
trader’s mind as to what might be the next policy of the agency. 

Q. Because there was not the free play of natural forees?—A. Exactly. 
There would be a certain degree of interference. 


‘By Mr. McNiven: 
Q. Have you read Mr. Milner’s statement before the committee last year? 
pay CS: 
Q. On page 29?—A. Yes. 
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Q. As I understand it, Mr. Milner said that the speculator aun in the 
market practically up until ‘the time parliament came in in June, 1932, and he was 
taking hedges when wheat was as low as 384 cents. Is that right, to your — ne 
knowledge?—A. I think the statement Mr. Milner made is perfectly regs yh 
But I think my statement is also correct. 

Q. Here is what Mr. Milner said. He was being cross-examined or questioned 
by the Hon. Mr. Bennett, I think:— 

Q. Now, Mr. Milner, surely when wheat dropped—wheat dropped to 


384 cents, didn’t it?—A. Yes, 385 cents. 
Q. The lowest price known for four hundred years?—A. Yes. 


Q. Who took the hedges then?—A. The speculative trade and the 
export trade. 

Q. Yes, they were taking hedges at 385 cents?—A. Yes. 

@. All they were offered?—A. Well, there was no other person that 
took them, other than the ordinary method. 

Q. Quite so; and the hedges were not being taken.—A. I don’t ete or 
stand that. 

Q. What I mean is that there came a time when there was nobody; 
the speculative interests were not prepared to continue further buying 
at 384 cents?—A. What was the date of that? 

Q. I am just asking you. I am putting these in the form of questions, 
not statements. I have forgotten the date of that. 


Mr. Portrous: January, 1932. 

The CHarrRMAN: It was after the 1931 crop was being marketed, in 
the spring. 

Witness: I think perhaps that is fair if it was January, 1932. But 
to show that the market did function during the period of low prices, Mr. 
McFarland in evidence before the Banking and Commerce commission 
stated that he did not make a purchase of grain until June, 1932, as a 
stabilization effort. 


Wirness: That was Mr. Milner’s view. He made it perfectly clear to the 
special committee at that time that he was expressing his own personal views. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. The reason I asked him that was that Mr. 
MeFarland did not buy any wheat until 1932. 

Wirness: I did not allege that he did. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennert: No. But I asked you about 1931 purposely. 
Wirness: Yes. 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: You gave an answer at variance with that. 


Wirness: I would still make the same reply, that the forces which ulti- 
mately drove the speculator from the market in my judgment began to operate 
prior to 1931. ° 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. Should the low point to which wheat dropped, 384 cents, not be January, 
1933, rather than 1932 as stated by Mr. MeFarland?_A. I would have to look 
up the date. It was quite clearly stated in the evidence that you have in your 
possession, of last year. : 


Mr. McLean: I think it is accepted that it was the crop of 1932 re went | ar 


down to that low level, not the crop of 1931 at all. 
[Mr. A. E. Darby.] 
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Mr. Ross: The low prices were in December, 1932, and January, 1933. 

Mr. McLmuan: Yes, quite so; the crop of 1932. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gantlemen: it is nearly 1 o’clock, the time at which we 
ordinarily adjourn. Do you desire to begin the examination of another witness? 
What is the wish of the committee? Do we pee to sit this afternoon? 


Discussion followed. 
The CHArRMAN: Then if there is no notice sent to the members to the con- 
trary, we will meet to-morrow afternoon at 3.30 p.m. 


The committee adjourned at 1 p.m. to meet again on Wednesday, April 22, 
at 3.30 p.m. 
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WITNESSES: 


Mr. Frank O. Fowler, Manager, Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange 
Clearing Association. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Wepnespay, April 22, 1936. 
The Special Committee on the Marketing of Wheat and other Grains under 
Guarantee by the Dominion Government met at 3.30 p.m. Hon. Mr. Euler, 


the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaubier, Bennett, Coldwell, Crerar, Deachman, 
Donnelly, Euler, Fair, Jacobs, Leader, MacKinnon (Edmonton West), McLean 
(Melfort), McNiven (Regina City), Perley (QwAppelle), Ross (Moose Jaw), 
Senn, Winkler. 


Mr. Frank O. Fowler, Manager, Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange 
Clearing Association, was called and sworn. He read a statement detailing the 
functions of the association, and was subsequently questioned briefly. He will 
file later a copy of (1) rules and regulations, (2) list of members, and 
(3) financial statement. Mr. Fowler retired. 


Mr. James R. Murray, Chief Commissioner, The Canadian Wheat Board, 
was called and sworn. After reading a brief statement, he was questioned at 
length. Mr. Murray filed:— 


Exhibit 3.—Copy of Memorandum, dated December 12, 1935, sent to Cecil 
Lamont by the Chief Commissioner, The Canadian Wheat Board. 


Exhibit 4—Copy of letter, dated January 17, 1936, sent to small English 
millers by the Chief Commissioner, The Canadian Wheat Board. 


Mr. Murray retired. 
The Committee adjourned until Thursday, April 23, at 3.30 p.m. 


JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons Room 231, 
Ottawa, April 22, 1936. 


The special committee appointed to investigate and report upon the market- 
ing of wheat and other grains under guarantee by the Dominion Government, 
met at 3.30 p.m., Hon. Mr. Euler the chairman, presided. 


The CuHarrmMaN: Gentlemen, I do not suppose it is necessary to read the 
minutes. 


Right Hon. Mr. BENNETT: I suggest that you take them as read. 


The CHAIRMAN: Our next order of business is to get a statement from Mr. 
Fowler of the clearing house. 


Mr. FranxK O. Fow er called and sworn. 


Mr. Chairman and Hon. members of the committee, I appear before you 
in response to a request from your chairman, Mr. Euler, to present a statement 
as to the general set-up and methods employed by our association in transact- 
ing its business. 

The Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange clearing Association obtained 
incorporation under the Joint Stock Companies’ Act of Manitoba in June, 
1901. Its incorporators, along with others, after having a few years’ experience 
in handling the grain crop of the west, during which they protected their pur- 
chases in the country with hedges in Chicago, decided they could not continue 
placing their hedges in a market in which they could not make delivery, and 
consequently through the Winnipeg Grain Exchange established a future market 
in Winnipeg where future contracts could be completed by the delivery 
of, and payment for, the grain stipulated in such contracts. Then, 
for the purpose of more efficiently and economically exchanging the daily 
balances due to the fluctuations in the price of grain and for the added security 
to contracts, a number of members of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange established 
this clearing association. Not all members of the exchange are members of the 
clearing association, but all members of the clearing association must be mem- 
bers of the exchange. 

The affairs of the association are managed and administered by a board 
of nine directors, who in turn elect a president, vice president, secretary-treasurer 
and manager. I was appointed manager in the fall of 1908, and proceeded to 
organize and staff an office for clearing future trading in western grain on the 
Winnipeg grain exchange. This took considerable time, but we finally com- 
menced trading in futures and clearing the trades on the 2nd day of February, 
1904. 

All future contracts made on the trading floor by members of the associa- 
tion, unless otherwise agreed upon, are cleared through the association. Mem- 
bers of the association also in many cases clear future contracts made by other 


_members of the grain exchange who are not members of the association. The 


association assumes the position of seller to the buyer and buyer to the seller 
on all contracts of its members accepted by it for clearing, and guarantees the 
fulfilment of all such contracts. It has over $600,000 of liquid assets available 
as security for the fulfilment of all such contracts, but in addition, the manager 
has full power and authority to call upon the member in whose name the 
contract stands in the books of the association for such additional security 
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as in his judgment he may think necessary to insure the fulfilment of the con- — 
tract. This system has been so eminently satisfactory, both as to efficiency — 
and security, that in thirty-two years’ experience, with at times during that 
period outstanding contracts on the books of the association amounting in 
value to millions of dollars, the association has only had to accept one loss, — 
which amounted to $30,580.43. Bet 
The capital stock of the association was originally five hundred shares of 
$50 each, amounting to $25,000, but was subsequently changed to one thou- 
sand shares of $50 each, or $50,000. There are one hundred and thirty-one 
members, with six hundred and fifty-five shares subscribed, and a paid up 
capital of $32,750 with surplus and reserve of $609,026.36. _ Each member 
must be a holder of five shares. The company in its charter has the right to 
purchase and sell its own shares, and has a first lien on its shares for any in-_ 
debtedness of the members to it. Vai 
There have never been but two dividends declared on the stock of the 
association. These were a ten per cent dividend on February 28, 1913 and a 
12 per cent dividend on March 3, 1914, when at the annual meeting of the 
shareholders of that year the policy was laid down that no further dividends 
were to be paid, but the service was to be given as nearly as possible at cost to- 
the members of the association, having regard to applying such surplus as might~ 
accrue to building up a good and sufficient reserve to meet all requirements of 
the association. The selling value of memberships in the association has, there- 
fore, no relation in any way to dividends or earnings, and the principle of giving — 
the service at cost was confirmed in a resolution as follows:— 

Section 5 of by-law No. 13 is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: ‘Provided, that beginning on the first day of 
August, A.D. 1925, if in any fiscal year, the net profits of the Association 
for that year exceed ten per cent of the paid-up capital stock of the 
association, the association will make a rebate to all members who have 
cleared transactions through the association during that year of the 
balance of such net profits, the amount of the rebate to be paid to each 
member being such proportion of the said balance of the net profits as 
the amount paid by each respective member for fines, fees and other 
services of the association bears to the total amount paid by all members 
for such purposes. Any rebate so made in connection with any fiscal 
year, is to be considered a reduction in fees charged by the association — 
during that year.” | 


The association accomplishes with reference to transactions in grain for 
future delivery made on the open market of the grain exchange essentially the 
same results as a bank clearing house performs for member banks. In the 
one case, the clearings are made for members covering accounts involving fixed 
values—that is, the ownership of money or acceptable commercial paper. In the 
case of the Grain Exchange Clearing Association, clearings are made for members 
for accounts involving the transfer of ownership in grain of definite grade, but of — 
fluctuating value. It is this fluctuation in the value of grain which gives rise 
to the margins required by the clearing association. Upon the acceptance by 
the manager of transactions in grain for future delivery, the clearing association 
assumes the position of buyer to the seller, and seller to the buyer, in so far 
as its members are concerned. In this way individual.dealers of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, for a nominal charge, are relieved from making individual 
settlement between themselves. Likewise, all trades, by virtue of the clearing 4 
association taking the position of buyer to the seller and seller to the buyer, are > 

rung out” in an organized way, or cleared. A record of all trades is furnished — 
the clearing association by each member, and settlement for the day’s trading — 
is made by writing a single cheque, either in favour of the clearing association — 
by the member, or by the clearing association in favour of the member. Bitch 
[Mr. Frank 0. Fowler.] : 
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In clearing future trades, therefore, the clearing association is of. value 


a , in the following respects: — ‘ 


(a) For the convenience it serves in facilitating the handling of the 
immense volume of transactions of the grain exchange; 
(b) In relieving. the members from the task (previously often 
imperfectly performed with resulting loss) of depositing margins between 
themselves in the cumbersome forms formerly used; 
(c) In guaranteeing the fulfilment of each contract in respect of which 
it becomes the buyer to the seller and the seller to the buyer so far as its 
members are concerned. 


_ It is incumbent upon the clearing association to know the reliability of the 
members whose business it accepts, and all members are required to furnish the 
manager with a statement of their assets and liabilities, duly certified to by their 
auditor. By the very nature.of the operations of the clearing association, in 
which it takes the position of buyer to the seller and seller to the buyer, it must 


closely scrutinize the financial and moral responsibility of the parties whose 


~ 


trades it accepts. 
The association guarantees the fulfilment of all trades which are accepted 
by it and actual delivery is properly made of the grain required for the fulfil- 
ment of all contracts on their delivery date. Thus, through the clearing associa- 
tion there is secured to the grain trade at Winnipeg:— 
(1) A close scrutiny of its personnel; 
(2) An efficient, economical and safe method of keeping all future 
contracts cleared to the market daily; 
(3) A’ guarantee of the safe holding and proper delivery in all 
transactions in future trades. 


The following example will serve as an illustration of the differences between 
the old method of the individual members of the exchange looking after their 
daily balances on future contracts and finally making delivery, or receiving 
delivery in fulfilment of such contracts, and the present method of taking 
care of the contracts through the clearing association. Assuming that. the 
market on the 15th day of April for May wheat (that is, wheat deliverable 
on or before the 3lst May at the seller’s option) ranges between $1.50 per 
bushel and $1.40 per bushel, and closes at $1.40 per bushel:— 

A buys from B 10,000 bushels of May wheat at $1.50 per bushel. 
B buys from C 10,000 bushels of May wheat at $1.48 per bushel. 
C buys from D 10,000 bushels of May Wheat at $1.46 per bushel. 
D buys from E 10,000 bushels of May wheat at $1.44 per bushel. 
E buys from F 10,000 bushels of May wheat at $1.42 per bushel. 
F buys from G 10,000 bushels of May wheat at $1.40 per bushel. 


Under the old method, in order to clear these several trades to the closing 
price of the market of that day:— 
A would have had to pay B $1,000 
B would have had to pay C — 800 
C would have had to pay D 600 
D would have had to pay E 400 
E would have had to pay F = 200 
and as F bought from G at the closing price, there would be no balance due 
him. 
Under the new method A would pay the clearing association $1,000. 
The clearing association would pay to B, $200; C, $200; D, $200; E, 
~ $200; F, $200. And the association having accepted al! these trades would 


have a contract for delivery to A of 10,000 bushels of May wheat and would 
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have a contract with G for the delivery of 10,000 bushels of May wheat by A. 
him to the clearing association. When the date of delivery in May came 
around for the fulfilment of these contracts under the old method :— 


F would call at the office of G and pay for 10,000 bushels May wheat, 
receiving documents for same. 

E would call at the office of F and pay for 10,000 bushels May wheat, 
receiving documents for same. 

D would call at the office of E and pay for 10,000 bushels May wheat, 
receiving documents for same. 

C would call at the office of D and pay for 10,000 bushels May wheat, 
receiving documents for same. 

B would call at the office of C and pay for 10,000 bushels May wheat, 
receiving documents for same. 

A would call at the office of B and pay for 10,000 bushels May wheat, 
receiving documents for same. 

Under the new method, the transaction would be completed by the clear- 
ing association instructing A to call at the office of G and. pay for 10,000 
bushels of May wheat, and receive the documents in fulfilment of the contract, 
and during the period between April 15 and the date in May when the contract 
was completed by payment and delivery as above mentioned, the clearing 
association would have guaranteed the fulfilment of the contract and would | 
have either paid to, or received from A and G the market differences resulting — 
from the variations in the daily closing price. ; 

The above is a simple example of the security, efficiency and economy 
of the service rendered by the association to its members and the trade gener- 
ally, and applies to six trades made by seven traders, and for the same quantity 
of wheat. When this security, efficiency and economy of service is extended, 
as it is, to the one hundred and thirty-one members of the association, involv- 
ing often from three to five thousand trades daily, and for varying quantities, 
the use and necessity of the association is fully demonstrated. 

This service is performed under rules and regulations established by 
the association and the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, and are amended or changed 
from time to time to meet changing conditions, the underlying principle in 
all being to promote and establish the most perfect conditions possible com- 
mensurate with security, of marketing our western grain. 


Fi Ae CuHairMAN: Do the members of the committee desire to ask any ques- 
lons! 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Will a list of the members be filed?—A. I have not a list of the members, 
but I have a copy of the rules. I can get a list at any time. There are 131 ~ 
members involving the biggest traders in the building. 


Q. All of the same class of membership?—A. Yes, there is no difference. 


Q. I would like to have a copy of the list filed, not necessarily at the moment? 
—A. I can easily get a copy. 


Q. And of the rules and regulations?—A. Yes. I have a copy of the financial | 
statement; I thought you might want to see it. 


Q. I was going to ask you about that?—A. This is last year’s financial 
statement. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennert: That is sufficient for my purpose. 
The CHatrmMan: Mr. Fowler will produce the list. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: It need not be done at the moment, but later on 
we will need it. 


[Mr. Frank O. Fowler.] 
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By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. I understood you to say that all profits of over 10 per cent were returned 
- to the members?—A. Yes. 
E Q. In proportion to the amount of business they did with the clearing house? 
ReoA! Yés 
Q. iat effect, then, this is a co-operative organization?—A. It was established 
for the service it would give and not for the profits it would make, and, con- 
- sequently, they decided to return all but 10 per cent to the members. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Rebating it from the charges?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Coupwe.u: I was interested in that point because of the principle 
involved. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. It is the co-operative principle?—A. Yes, absolutely. 
Mr. Cotpwe.u: It is interesting to note that the Grain Exchange has 
- adopted the co-operative principle; that was the point I had in mind. 
Hon. Mr. Crerar: They did that quite a number of years ago. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Have the members of the clearing house a line that they can draw up to? 
—A. Yes. 
@. Some would have more than others?—A. Yes. 
Q. How do you establish that line?—A. On the basis of their financial 
statements. 
. Q. And they can only trade to the limit?--A. They can trade as far as they 
like, but we call them for what we cal! the original margin when they exceed 
that line. 
‘ Q. What is your original margin?—A. It varies from 5 cents, 10 cents to 
20 cents a bushel. It is really a one-man job, and the manager has the responsi- 
bility of looking after the security of the trades. He would be foolish if he took 
any chances, that is all. 
Q. Who is the manager?—A. I am. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

@. You have been the manager since its organization?—A. Yes. 

@. Suppose a man in Chicago buys one million bushels of wheat through 
a broker in Winnipeg, and pays for it, does that go through your organization?— 
A. I would not know anything about it unless some questions were asked and I 
have to get the information, that is all. 

Q. Then you would endeavour to secure the information as best you could? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose a man “bought an option for a million bushels of wheat, May 
delivery, from a man in Chicago and asked the broker to do it for him, would 
_ that necessarily go through you?—A. Well, it likely would, but I could not be 

sure. 
Q. But it need not; you could not be sure?—A. No. 


By Mr. Perley: 
g Q. But if it was trading in the Winnipeg pit, it would have?—A. Yes, it 
- would have to go through if it was done in the pit. 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. I believe you stated so unless they arranged otherwise among themselves? 
—A. That is only for the purpose of permitting cash grain brokers who sell cash 
grain. For instance, an elevator operator in the country, in the fall and all 
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during the year, if he has cash grain coming forward that he wants to sell he 
has got it hedged in the future month, and he sells it on the basis of so much 
under the option, and they exchange the option. That is done outside the pit, 
and that, I think, is the only exception that is made to trades being done outside ~ 
the pit. Seoetnk 


By Mr. Perley: ; 
Q. Is that permissible under your rule?—A. Yes, that is permissible under 
the Grain Exchange rule. Sit 
Q. That is, if a seller of 50,000 bushels of wheat, instead of delivering to the 
clearing house and balancing his trade there, he delivers it to some other buyer — 
and gives back the option?—A. Yes, that is permissible, and most of the business 
is done that way. . 


By Mr. Coldwell: . 

Q. In connection with business done by the Canada Wheat Board through 
the clearing house, is there a record of every trade made?—A. Every trade that 
they make in futures would go through our office. if: 

Q. Every trade in futures?—A. Yes, unless they gave the option to a cash 
broker, and then I would not know anything about that except that the option — 
would be cleared. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. If cash wheat is delivered to the clearing house, how do you designate ~ 
to whom it shall be delivered?—A. We take the oldest trades first, I mean the — 
oldest trades on our books. Of course, the daily clearing sheet shows who is the 
first man to buy October wheat for instance, and he will get delivery if he still 
stays along. The first delivery that comes in will go to the oldest trade. rin 
Q. And he has to be prepared to take it at any time, is that it?—A. Yes, 
over the month. pra 
Q. What about the seller?—A. The seller has to the end of the month to 
make delivery. th 
Q. If a case should arise where a firm trading in the pit were pretty well 
up to their line, and brokers in the pit had received orders and in the end found 
the firm was over their line, that is, over their trading in the clearing house, how 
would they deal with that?—A. Our regulations call for 10 cents a bushel to — 
accompany on the trading sheet for what is over their line. H 
Q. Is there any borrowing between members to cover, for instance?—A. I 
think there is. ; 
Q. Can one member borrow from another?—A. I think so. cipal 
Q. You have no way of tracing that?—-A. Well, I suppose it could be done, — 
but it did not make any difference to me. Sr, 
Mr. DeacuMAN: You would not be interested in that. 
The CuarrMan: You would not be interested in that. 
Witness: Not at all. 


By the Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. How many settlements do they make?—-A. Every day to the market. _ 
Q. And if there is any deficiency in margin, and a check has been given to — 
you, for any excess margin you send a cheque to the company?—A. Yes. Every | 
member of the clearing house brings in his sheets at a certain time after the 
closing of the market, and we check every trade against every other trade that 
is made. There has got to be a buyer for every seller and there has got to be — 
a seller for every buyer, and they all balance. We have to balance the money — 
and the grain every day. If there is a mistake, we send out what we call error — 
[Mr. Frank O. Fowler.] " wy 
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slips, and if there is a dispute in the price, as there often 1 is if the trading i is very 


active in the pit, they sometimes put on their cards “ wrong price” and come in 
to us, and if they do not agree we send them this error slip. They go and see 
one another, of course, immediately and adjust it, and if they cannot adjust it, 
we cut out both sides of the trade. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. The active trader in both buying and selling in the pit has clearing 
sheets; he would not show the purchases and sales on the one sheet, he would 
have to bring two clearing sheets, one showing the sales and the other the pur- 
chases?—A. Yes. The purchase sheets are printed in red and the sold sheets 
are printed in black. He puts all purchases on the purchase sheet, and all sales 
on the sales sheet, and extends them to the closing prices, and we check all those 
extensions in trades and amounts with whoever they are supposed to be with, 
and they have all got to correspond before the day is through. Then, the 
balances are carried down to the next day. 


By Mr. McNiven: 


Q. For what months in the year is trading quoted on the Winnipeg exchange? 
—A. What month? 
Q. What months—I am speaking of futures——A. Futures are only traded 


. in May, July, October, November and December. 


Q. And who determines when these months shall be quoted?—-A. The Grain 
exchange. 

Q. How soon after the 31st of May would the October option be quoted?— 
A. Oh, it is put. on before May; it is on now. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: It was on in January this year. 


By Mr. McNiven: 
Q. When was it put on in 1935?—A. I cannot remember that. You can 
get all that from the records of the Grain exchange; they do all that. 
Q. The reason I am asking you is this: I understand there was some con- 


_ siderable delay before the October option was put on last year?—A. Oh, I don’t 


ee ee 


know. 
Mr. CoLtpwEti: Was it on at all last year? 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, just before the crop came on. 


By Mr. McNiven: 


Q. I want to know what, in your opinion, was the effect of not having the 
October option available, insofar as the marketing of grain was concerned ?— 
A. Oh, well, my judgment would be it would narrow up the market. 

Q. Would it affect the price at all?—A. Oh, I don’t know. I am not 
prepared to say that. Nobody can tell what affects the price of grain. I cannot; 
I wish I could. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Fowler is coming back again? 
~The CHAIRMAN: He will be available. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: This is just a statement as to how the clearing 
association operates? 


The CHarrMAn: Exactly. Are there any further questions? 


Witness retired. 
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James Ricuarp Murray, called and sworn. * 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have a somewhat brief 
statement which I should like to read. Commencing just ten days after our 
board started to work, and continuing for some time thereafter, press interviews 
and dispatches have made it clear that our board’s operations and policies have 
not met with the approval of some people. The insinuation 1s made that our 
board has been actuated by unworthy motives in deciding our selling policies. 
Accusations are made that— 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: It is evidence, not a speech we are supposed to have. 
The CuarrMaNn: He is supposed to make a statement. 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: This is not a statement. - 


Wirnuss: I think, Mr. Chairman, if I am permitted, it may be agreed 
before I am through that it is a statement. It is somewhat brief. Accusations 
are made that on a somewhat famous day—Friday, December 13, 1935—we 
rescued or protected gentlemen known as “shorts;” that we have sold too much 
wheat at too low a price and finally that we are dominated by the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange. | 

The duty of the wheat board in regard to the sale of wheat is set out in 
section 8, subsections B and C of the Canadian Wheat Board Act, which read:— 

8. It shall be the duty of the board:— 


(b) to sell and dispose of from time to time all wheat which the board 
may acquire, for such price as it may consider reasonable, with the object 
of promoting the sale and use of Canadian wheat in world markets; 


(c) to sell and dispose of stocks of wheat and contracts for the 
delivery of wheat acquired from Canadian Co-cperative Wheat Producers 
Limited and the wheat represented by such contracts as may be reason- 
ably possible, having regard to economic and other conditions. 


Our board has followed the policy enunciated in these sections of the act 
and amplified by the statement issued by the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
at the time of our appointment. That statement reads:— 


The concentration of surplus stocks of wheat in Canada during the 
past few years has created an abnormal situation in the world wheat trade. 

Last June this situation was recognized by parliament as not being 
in the interests of Canada or her wheat producers, and the Dominion gov- 
ernment desires to have our surplus restored to a normal basis. To accom- 
plish this the wheat board will seek the good-will and co-operation of the 
grain and milling trades in all importing countries. 

It is not necessary to have and there will not be any “ fire sale” of 
Canadian wheat, but it will be for sale at competitive values and will not 
be held at exorbitant premiums over other wheats. ¥ 


The board considers its main responsibility is to dispose of the burdensome 


part of the “surplus stocks which have hung like a millstone about the necks - 


of wheat producers since 1928 ”—before another new crop comes along. 


During our first week in office, realizing that our exporters and millers were | 


the salesmen on whom we had to depend for moving our wheat abroad, we held 
meetings with these branches of the trade. We informed them as to the board’s 


policy and encouraged them to offer our wheat and flour on world’s markets. — 
The board also immediately sent a goodwill emissary to visit the British milling | 


and import trades to advise them of Canada’s new wheat policy and to seek 


their co-operation and goodwill in using the largest possible amounts of Cana- 
dian wheat. igi 


[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Obviously, Mr. Chairman, this must strike you at 

once as being improper. If there were written instruction given, they must be 

produced, for they speak for themselves. The witness is putting a construction 
upon them. That is elementary. 


The Cuatrman: I think it was decided at our sub-committee meeting that 
these three gentlemen should be permitted to make a statement. 


Rt. Hon, Mr. Bennert: He is under oath, you know. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: He is under oath. The point is this, Mr. Chairman: 
It seems to me we must not entirely disregard the fact that when a man talks 
about instructions and having given instructions, the instructions should be pro- 
duced. They speak for themselves. 


The Cuairman: I am at the disposal of the committee, but my view as 
chairman is, I would say certainly Mr. Murray must be given an opportunity 
to make a statement. If he makes a statement to which issue can be taken, 
surely opportunity will be given to every member of the committee to question 
him and contradict him, if he so pleases. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I am only pointing out what is an elementary rule. 
When a man talks about instructions the instructions then speak for themselves. 
His proper course is to say, “ We requested Mr. Lamont to do so and so” 
wherever he happened to be. He has to say what the instructions were. 


The CHarrMAN: That is another way of doing it, I suppose. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: No. One, you see, is the witness’s interpretation 
of the document, and the other is the instructions he gave. But if you, Mr. 
Chairman, think it is desirable that he should go on and make the statement, 
which will only prolong the matter, I am not going to interfere. 


The CuHatrMaAn: I have no desire to dictate to the committee. I am per- 
fectly willing to receive the opinions of the committee with regard to the matter. 


Mr. Jacoss: Are the instructions in writing, and are they available? 
The CuarrMAN: To Lamont? 


_» Wirness: I have a copy, Mr. Chairman, and I shall be glad to furnish it 
to the committee if they wish it. 

Mr. McLean: Might I suggest it would be just as well to have this long 
brief printed? It can be read later. I do not know why a witness should be 
sworn and then simply read a long statement, holding up the time of the com- 

- mittee. Why not print them, and the witness can give evidence? 


_. Wrrvness: I should like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that it is entirely 
incorrect to describe the statement I have here in front of me to read, as a long 
one. It consists of four pages of foolscap, double-spaced, and not typed the full 
width of the sheet. 

Mr. Donnet.y: I think it is only right and fair that this man be permitted 
to read his statement upon what has been done. 

Wirness: It is perfectly satisfactory to me if the committee do not want 
the statement read. I am quite ready to submit to examination on any other 
basis. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think he should read his statement. I was only 
pointing out that to put a construction upon a written document is not the correct 
way to do it. So long as it is understood that he is reading a prepared statement, 
it is satisfactory. I only point out that it is not fair to himself or anybody else. 
Let him go on with his statement, so far as that is concerned. 


Op ke le 
> pa ie 
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Witness: Our emissary also visited the continent. Rea yee 


In determining our selling policy the board has endeavoured to take a long ~ 
view of the situation and not to allow itself to be unduly swayed by day to day 
ticker news and opinions. The merchandising of 340,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and wheat contracts cannot be done successfully by blowing hot and cold with 
every wind that blows, nor by having the mentality of a speculator. ; 

Neither can merchandising this quantity of wheat be successfully accom- 
plished by reposing a blind faith in that thing known as “ the statistical position” 
which has so often been quoted glibly to prove that all our wheat troubles were 
over. 

Our board has recognized the seriousness of the situation resulting from the 
reduction in markets for our wheat and has not thought its job could be handled 
successfully by believing that the world must and would come for our wheat 
and clean up most of our surplus irrespective of price before the end of this crop 
rear. 
: Our board has not considered it to be its duty to follow a policy of gambling 
on what Providence might do in the way of helping us again with serious crop — 
failures in North America and other parts of the world. If, in 1936, we have a 
good crop in Western Canada—which everyone hopes for—nothing could be ~ 
worse than for us to still have an abnormally large carry-over. Consider how big — 
a gamble Canada would be taking if the Board had based its selling policy on the 
hope that the United States winter wheat crop would be a failure again and that 
we would once more have poor spring wheat crops in North America in 1936. If 
nature decreed otherwise Canada would be in the same position that was looming 
right in front of us last June. . 

Last June when the Wheat Board legislation was before the Committee of 
the House our prospect was for a 450 million bushel crop in Western Canada. If 
it had not been for the action of Providence through rust we would have had a 
450 million bushel crop and would have started in the 1935 season with 665 
million bushels of wheat in Canada alone, 550 million of which would have been ~ 
available for export. If this had happened we would, even with an aggressive 
selling policy, have had a carry-over next July or 275 million bushels. 

Our Board cannot forget the fact that in order to reduce the Canadian 
carry-over at July 31 next even to 125 million bushels, Canada would have to 
export about 54 million bushels per week for the last eight months (December 
1, 1985 to July 31, 1936) of this crop year. Such a figure of exports from 
Canada during the last eight months of the crop year has not been reached since 
the 1928 crop and in that year international trade in wheat and flour (world — 
shipments) was 9174 million bushels. Such exports from Canada during the 
similar period have only been exceeded in five years out of the last fifteen and in 
those five years international wheat and flour trade (world shipments) averaged - 
793 million bushels per annum, compared to 528 million bushels now estimated for 
this year. In view of such a situation our Board believed it was no use deluding 
ourselves with the idea that the statistical position was such that the world 
would have to take the burdensome part of our surplus no matter how high we 
held the price. ay 

For years past we have heard a great deal about “orderly marketing.” There _ 
may be different opinions as to the proper definition of the term “orderly market- _ 
‘ing’ but our Board believes that the policy we have followed truly interprets — 
the meaning of the phrase when used in its best sense. Our policy has been and 
will continue to be a merchandising and not a speculative policy. ee enh 

In looking forward beyond this season there can be no doubt that reduced — 
markets for wheat in Europe constitute the greatest menace to a healthy world — 
Wheat situation. High tariffs against wheat imports, bonusing of home pro- ~ 
duction, drying up of international trade in all commodities, have reduced inter- 
national trade from over 700 million bushels a few years ago to 520 million 
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bushels during the past two years. Normal crops on the present acreage in 
Western Canada alone would produce about 400 million bushels annually, giving 
us about 285 million bushels for export. We cannot export anything approaching 
this quantity yearly by following a policy of just holding on to our stocks and 
hoping Providence will, through crop failure, compel someone to come and buy 
them. ; 

This statement just outlines some reasons for the policy our Board has 
followed. Your Committee and other people can judge whether it has been good 
or bad. We have believed that it was in accordance with what Parliament 
desired last July when it passed the Canadian Wheat Board Act and also that it 
was in the best interests of Canada. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, a statement here. It is not a statement to be read, 
necessarily, but it gives the figures of our sales from December 9, the daily sales 
from December 9, 1935, onwards for a period. I am not sure that it will meet 
the requirements of the Committee in regard to information as to what we 
have sold, because a letter that you handed to me, I think it was yesterday, 
from Mr. Bennett reads as follows:— 

I will require Mr. Murray to produce, in addition to the documents 
set out in Sessional Paper 162, a complete précis of the number of 
bushels of which option sales have been made by the Canadian Wheat - 
Board, showing the number of bushels of each crop year so optioned, 
and the price per bushel, the point at which the wheat was stored, and 
the extent to which the wheat so optioned has since been sent from 
Canada. 


I am of course, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of our Board, in the position 
of being entirely prepared to furnish any information about our operations that 
your Committee wishes us to furnish. If I have not got the information here, 
I will be glad to get it from Winnipeg. While this statement shows the number 
of bushels sold daily, the average price, and it has set down beside it the average 
closing price of Winnipeg May wheat, I am not sure that it will meet what Mr, 
Bennett has in mind, because there is some misunderstanding perhaps in regard 
to futures, and just what is involved in, we will say, the futures that the Board 
has. They are spoken of as wheat contracts, I think, in the Act. 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. In the statute?—A. Yes, as contracts. We have cash wheat, which is 
actual wheat either in country elevators or terminal elevators. In that con- 
nection I might state—and perhaps it would be a good place to start—that our 
inheritance on December 7 (that was a Saturday, and we started to work on 
December 9) was 122,863,000 bushels of cash wheat and 175,492,000 bushels 
of wheat contracts, making a total of 298,356,000 bushels. 

Q. Was the cash wheat all 1935 crop?—A. No. There would be of that, Mr. 
Chairman, 69,263,000 bushels 1935 crop; on the old account, 53,600,000 bushels 
of cash wheat. Perhaps I should divide, for the information of the Com- 
mittee, the 298,356,000 bushels total between the 1935 crop and the old account. 
There were 93,295,000 bushels of the 1985 crop and 205,060,000 bushels of the 
old account. 

Q. That is cash and contracts?—A. Cash and contracts, yes sir. The 
futures contracts, I might say, were practically altogether Winnipeg May wheat. 
I think there may have been a very small amount of Winnipeg December wheat, 
but it was insignificant to the total. 

 Q. That you call May option?—A. No. Mr. Chairman, for what are 
generally called May options, and are perhaps better understood in that 
way,—at least, what the grain men generally call them is options,—I think the 
correct term is May futures. I think that is the term that is used in the by- 


laws of the Exchange, but I am not sure. 
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We put it in the statute as contracts?—-A. Yes, wheat contracts. — hae 4 


Q. 

Q. Wheat contracts?—A. Yes. ; 
Q. For future delivery?—A. Yes. : 

Q. That would be a correct description of it?—A. Yes, quite correct. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They call them futures?—A. Yes. The general term is, as Mr. Bennett 


states, May options. If I might say so, that is the slang description that 
is generally used. I think the correct one is May futures. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Could you give us the exact amount of wheat in all positions in Canada 
at that time, December 7, to satisfy your contracts?—A. ‘The visible supply 
in Canada at that time, if I remember correctly, is 2674 million bushels. That 
is very close to the figure. 

Rit. Hon. Mr. BENNETT: 265 million some give; others give 267 million. 

WITNESS: 265 million I have heard. I think it is 2674 million. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. You stated that you had 340 million to sell, though?—A. Perhaps I 
should explain that. We had 2984 million bushels, in the round figure, of wheat 
and wheat contracts plus 42 million bushels which we might get between the 
beginning of December and July 31 next from farmers. If we did not get it, 
it would be because the market price would be above the minimum of 874 


cents. But that 42 million would have to be marketed; that is, the 42 million 


is arrived at one the basis of the Dominion Government crop estimate for the 
year, less the amount that farmers had delivered. 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: ; 

Q. And the amount they kept for feed and seed themselves?—A. Well, that 
is after making allowance for feed and seed. 7 

Q. That is after making allowance for that?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is 42 million net available for marketing?—A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. That is what I thought. That is an estimate, of course; the average as 
the Dominion Bureau makes it?—A. Yes. The final estimate of the Dominion 
Bureau, made since that date, increases the crop a few million bushels, three 
or four, not a very large amount. / 

Q. There has been no revision of that 42 million figure though, as such, 
has there?—A. No. There is another thing that might be interesting to the 
Committee just on that point, Mr. Chairman. As at that date, if you take the 
estimates, the most recent estimates made of the world’s requirements, that is, 


what is known of world shipments of wheat for the year, it is 528 million — 


bushels. 
Q. That is as of what date?—A. For the whole year, from August 1, 1935, 
to July 31, 1936. | ? 
Q. That is what I thought—A. It was estimated at 540 million. That has 
been reduced. The most recent estimate is 528 million. © 


Q. Is that Broomhall’s estimate?—A. Yes, that is Broomhall’s estimate. 


The world’s shipments weekly will have to pick up pretty smartly to reach 


that. But on the basis of that 528 million, and taking the world’s shipments’ 
up to the date we took over, we had Wheat Board wheat and this 42 million. 


which has, of course, all been coming to us since then, making 340 million bushels 

of wheat available to fill all world requirements for the thirty-five weeks left 

of the crop year, of 353 million bushels. Seventeen weeks of the crop year had 
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gone by. There were thirty-five left, and on the basis of the most recent estimate 
353 million bushels was the amount that the world would take for the remaining 
thirty-five weeks, and we had 340 million bushels of it in Canada, most of it 
in the hands of our Wheat Board. 


By Mr. Deachman: 


te ye If the price was high, that was enough to supply the whole world?— 
seen: 


The CHatrMAN: How much was there in other parts? 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennert: He is only telling what he reads on that score. 

Witness: Yes. Mr. Bennett says I am only telling what I read. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: On that score. 

Witness: Yes, on that score; which is a very true statement. 

‘Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Unfortunately the reading has been different during 
the last few years from one period to the other. . 

Witness: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bennett’s remark just puts in my mind the 

dangers of reading sometimes, particularly if you read too much and allow 

yourself to be influenced too much by the statistical position. With regard to 

wheat in the rest of the world, Argentina had approximately 50 million bushels, 

it was estimated, for export out of her crop. 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. That is of December or when? Was it at the first of August or the first 
of December?—A. December. That would be out of the new crop. 

Q. That is what I thought—A. There was a little carry-over as well. 

Q. Two million bushels?—A. I don’t remember the amount. I believe I 
have some figures here on that. 

Q. Yes, it is in that last report—A. As a matter of fact, the Sanford-Evans 
statistical service gives the information that at November 30, on the basis of 
a 150 million bushel crop-——-and I find the Government estimate was a little 
less than that—Argentina had 67,434,000 bushels available for export and 
carry-over; Australia had 101,633,000 bushels. I think it would be fair to make 
an estimate for other countries. There are a lot of small ones that you cannot 
quote individually. France is shipping wheat, Portugal unfortunately found 
some wheat and has been selling it and shipping it, and countries even like 
Lithuania and Danube. I think 50,000,000 bushels for other countries would 
be a fair figure; but the significant thing, of course, to us in the wheat board 
was we had what looked like a very definite prospect of having to try and reduce 
340,000,000 bushels to some reasonable figure before July 31 next. 

Q. That is right?—A. May I give another figure on that, Mr. Chairman? 
I mentioned I think, we had 35 weeks left. To bring our holdings down to even 
125,000,000 bushels at July 31 next, we would have to sell 216,000,000 bushels 
or about 27,000,000 bushels a month for eight months. Does the committee 
wish me to read the figures of our daily sales, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Coupweuu: The first two weeks would be very interesting. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Does that include contracts in cash wheat?—A. I might say this, Mr. 
Chairman, in explanation, because there will be naturally some members of 
the committee who could not be familiar with all the bases of trading or selling. 
Practically all cash wheat is sold on what is termed the basis of the option. 
Mr. Fowler, in his evidence, mentioned that. When cash wheat is sold generally 
the seller of the cash wheat buys from the purchaser of the cash wheat, buys 
back the futures contract. .Now, when our wheat board sells, shall we take 

171782 
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a round fieure of say 100,000 bushels of No. 1 Northern wheat in whatever ae, 
position that may ieeat would, shall I say for illustration, sell 100,000 bushels 
of No. 1 Northern at—these figures are fictitious illustrative prices—85 cents, — 
and we would buy from the party to whom we sold that 100,000 bushels, 100,000 
bushels of May wheat, the May option, May futures, whichever you want to 
call it, 874 cents. In that case, what we have done 1s to sell, in the terminology 
of the trade, 100,000 bushels of No. 1 Northern at 24 cents under May. Now, in 
this statement of our sales that I have here, I woud think that 98 per cent, 
possibly, of those sales were sales of May futures; the others were sales of 
cash wheat sold flat; that is the trade term. The flat sales, if I may explain, 
of cash wheat, are made on this basis: A miller wants to buy 50,000 bushels 
of No. 1 Northern wheat. He says, I want to buy it flat. That means that 
if he wants to buy at 85 cents and we want to sell at 85 cents we will sell him 
50,000 bushels of No. 1 Northern at 85, and there will be no option exchanged 
between us in connection with the transaction. 

Q. It is a commodity sale like anything else?—A. Yes; he gets the wheat. 

Q. You get the money?—A. But the big bulk of our sales, and that is 
equally true in any condition in the grain market with other people who have 
got wheat and are selling it—are made basis the option. Now, I want to give 
that explanation, because in having this statement made up I have had it — 
reduced to the basis of futures options, because that is the most accurate and 
truest picture that I can give this committee, or I think anyone can give this 
committee, auditor or anybody else, of what we have actually done since 
December 7 with the wheat, both cash wheat and wheat contracts that were 
entrusted to us. 

Q. Would you prefer to be asked questions now or to proceed with your 
story?—A. I would just as soon be asked questions now, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. I thought probably you would wish that we did not ask you questions 
now.—A. No, sir. 

Q. You say that it was essential for you to buy May options when you 
sold 100,000 bushels of wheat. Why is that?—A. Mr. Chairman, I did not say, — 
I think,—in fact I am sure I did not say it was essential for us to buy 100,000 
of May options when we sold 100,000 bushels of cash wheat. I did say that 
the great majority of the cash wheat sold by us or other people trading in the 
grain market was sold on the basis of the option. . 

Q. Didn’t you say that when you took the illustration of 100,000 bushels — 
of wheat sold for 85 cents that you bought back the May option for 874 cents 
to the amount of 100,000 bushels?—A. No, Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I cannot 
agree with that in two particulars. 


Q. I am asking what you said—A. No—vwell, that is correct, Mr. Bennett 
asked me what I said. Let me put it this way, Mr. Chairman. If I may — 
answer the question this way: I want to get that answer more accurately now. 

I did say that the great majority of our wheat— 


_ @. I do not want to interrupt you. Confine yourself to the illustration, 
if you please—A. Mr. Chairman, I do not mind being asked any question. 
I do not suppose I can answer them all to satisfy everybody; but I am going 
to ask to be permitted, even if I am not quick on the trigger in the answer and 
cannot make my answer as short as it should be, I am going to ask to be 
permitted to answer in my own way. ; 
Q. The witness has the right to answer in any way he likes, but the 
answer must be responsive to the question. He took an illustration of the 
sale of 100,000 bushels of wheat at 85 cents. He said, “I will take that by 
way of illustration.” Then, he said he bought back from the purchaser an 
option for 100,000 bushels of May wheat at 874 cents. ; 
The CHarrMAn: He said it was not obligatory. 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: . He says that later. He says for illustration 
that is what he did. I want to know what it means. 


Wirness: In regard to this question and answer, I am glad Mr. Bennett 
agrees with me that a witness is entitled to answer a question in his own way. 
I agree with Mr. Bennett that the answer should be to the point and should be 
an answer to the question; but I also would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that if the 
first answer of the witness, through the ineptness or inability to answer the 
question, or that the answer is not a sufficient and fair answer to the question, 
then it is up to the member to question the witness until he gets an answer 
he is satisfied with. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. No, Mr. Chairman, the member of the committee must never be satis- 
fied with the answer. The witness is under oath; it is his answer that I am 
concerned with, and he took an illustration. The minutes will show what he 
took. Now, I ask him to explain why he found it necessary to buy 100,000 
bushels of May options at 874 cents. 

The CHArRMAN: That is what I understood. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. That is not unfair—A. No, sir; I am not suggesting unfairness. I do 
not expect to get unfair treatment from any member of the committee. The 
difference between Mr. Bennett and myself at the moment consists really just 
of the use of the word “ essential.” 

Q. I did not say “essential ’”’ until later—A. I understood Mr. Bennett 
to ask why it was essential when we sold 100,000 bushels of cash wheat to buy 
back 100,000 bushels of option—the record will show to-morrow whether I 
am right or wrong. 

Q. Put it this way: Why did you buy back the illustration you gave? 
Why did you tell us you bought back the May option at 874 cents? That 
is a fair way to put it?—A. Yes; absolutely. Because the buyer of the 
wheat from us wanted to trade on that basis. That is why we bought 
it back. We had’ 100,000 bushels of cash wheat. Incidentally prob- 
ably we had a lot of futures as well. The buyer wanted to buy 100,000 
bushels to mill or export or any other thing. Well now, we were no worse 
off, if we gave him 100,000 bushels of cash wheat and we took 100,000 bushels 
of future contracts. Instead of that, we had the same quantity of contracts, 
whether contracts or wheat in some other form, as we had before we made a 
deal. That is the reason why we took it back, because the buyer wanted to 
trade on that basis. 

Q. Then you did not sell any wheat?—-A. We sold some cash wheat, but 
we still had the same amount of wheat or wheat contracts. 

Q. Quite so.—A. Undoubtedly we did, and what we had to sell then to 
complete the transaction and to finally fix the price that we were securing for 
our cash wheat was that 100,000 bushels of wheat futures. 

Q. Of May wheat?—A. Yes, May wheat. 

Q. Then it is fair to say the result of the transaction was you found 
yourself, instead of having 100,000 bushels of cash wheat, with 100,000 bushels 
of. futures?—A. That is right. 

Q. There was no change in total?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. If the purchaser of the cash wheat sold to another party who might 
deliver it to you, instead of your option you would get cash wheat back?— 
A. No; it would be quite impossible for that to happen to us, Mr. Chairman. 
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We were selling cash wheat in December, in January, in February, in March ~ 
and April and taking back May futures, and there is not a man in the world — 
who could deliver a bushel of cash wheat to us on May futures until the — 
first of May. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. That is quite clear—A. Not a man in the world. 

Q. He could not?—A. No delivery until May first. 

Q. He could not legally compel you to take any until the first of May? ~ 
—A. No. Until then no one could deliver cash wheat to us. Now, the reason 
I want to try to explain the handling of the cash wheat and the May futures 
was perhaps to make clear and have more accurately on the record what these 
prices, bushels, and so on, mean. I might, perhaps, before coming to that, 
mention this. I have Mr. Chairman, these figures up to January 31 last. I 
gave the committee the figures of the wheat and wheat contracts that we 
inherited on December 7. I also have the same figures on January 31 last. 
Now, I have not got here in these two sheets our sales after January 31. I 
do ‘not know whether the committee will desire to have them furnished for 
February, March, and right down to date, or not. There is a matter of policy, 
I would imagine, to be considered there; but perhaps I can go ahead with 
December and January and the other can be decided later. 

Q. Mr. Murray, would you mind if I asked you a question before you read 
the document?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Do I understand that you have reduced the selling prices to terms of 
the May futures in the document you are reading from?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that it would not agree with your illustration; that is the cash price. 
The cash wheat was 85 cents. The statement that you are reading from is a 
statement of the sale of cash wheat converted into terms of the May futures at 
874 cents?—A. No. 

Q. That is what I want to know.—A. I have to look up some figures here 
before I answer. 

Q. Perhaps it will help you, Mr. Murray, when I say you saw the return 
brought down in the House of Commons, did you?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You supplied the material from which it was made, because the law 
requires you to make reports to the minister from which a file is made?—A. Our 
office compiled—that was what? 

Q. The long document consisting of sales made during the month of Decem- 
ber of cash wheat?—A. Yes. You wrote me. That is the return that you, Mr. 
Bennett, asked for, consisting of 120 pages? 

@. Yes.—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that in terms of the May futures or terms of the actual sale prices?— 
A. That return was the actual record from our books. 

Q. That is what I thought.—A. Showing, if I remember correctly, the date 
of the sale, to whom it was sold— 

Q. And the amount sold?—A. The amount sold, the grade, where’ it was 
stored and the price. 

Q. Yes?—A. Now, that is the actual price at which that cash wheat was 
invoiced, and we collected that money in cash. 

Q. These were actually cash sales?—A. Yes. 

Q. What you call sales flat?—A. No. 

Q. Were not they?—A. No. 

Q. I just want to see if I understand you-—A. No, it would be—I was 
guessing when I said 98 per cent were on the basis exchanging options. 

Q. That is the reason I asked you—A. Some flat sales were put in there, — 
Mr. Bennett, and the sales on which options were exchanged, all in that 120-page 
production. By 
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__ Q. Not at the price at which you actually made sales in converted May 

_ option prices, I see from looking at it. I am asking you, I don’t know.—A. They 

- are the prices at which we actually made the sales; but in making a sale there is 

_-a complementary exchange of that made at a price. You think that does not 

_ show on the record? . 

— QQ. No, I don’t know, but it does not. As a matter of fact, I thought until 

_ you explained it, that that made a diminution in your stocks of wheat on the 

_ particulars mentioned in the return. That is what it shows on the face of it, 

_ I would say, but it does not show the purchases contract of the option?—A. No, 

_ it does not show diminution of our total stocks of wheat, on the particulars; we 

_ were not asked to show that. 

; Q. That is the fact. I asked for the amount sold. The return shows the 

- amount of wheat sold on those dates, with the particulars you have indicated, 

and of course the sale of wheat diminishes the amount and quantity that you 
had?—A. The quantity of cash wheat? 

Q. Yes; but it does not show the contract you made for purchasing May 

_ futures?—A. For exchanging May futures would be more correct, if I might 
suggest it, just for the record. 

4 Q. You used the word yourself, to me, and that is why I am following your 

~ example.—aA. I am afraid I will not agree on more than one point. 

_ Mr. Jacoss: Mr. Bennett can always supply you with a word. 


Witness: Just in connection with this, so we will get the picture clear 
of the record of daily sales of ours. This shows the picture from December 9 
to January 31. We sold 75,929,805 bushels. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. From December 9 to January 31?—A. To January 31. We reduced 
our amounts by that amount less what we took from producers during the 
period, what was delivered to us in the country, to our agents. Of that 75,929,805 
_ bushels—I have to figure here for a moment—2,495,806 bushels and 5 pounds 
- were flat sales. The balance, which should be approximately— 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


& Q. Seventy-three million bushels?—A. Seventy-three and a half million 
bushels. 


Q. You took back in options?—A. No. Of this seventy-three and a half 
million bushels—we did not take back options; we got rid of options. Somebody 
else has got it. 


’ 
| 
: 
r 
By Mr. Perley: 


By Mr. Donnelly: ) 

a Q. You sold your options?—A. Yes, that amount. So that in making up 
this statement of our daily sales of average price daily—if the committee would 
bear in mind out of this total of 75,000,000 odd bushels, seventy-three and a half 
million bushels is shown at the actual sale price at which it was sold in the pit, 
and for which we put our clearing sheets in daily at the end of the day to the 
clearing house, and either took our money out of the clearing house, or paid 
- money in if the market had gone up, as the case may be, but we got rid of that 
much May futures contract. 


M 


eet 


By Hon. Mr. Crerar: 

_ Q. The point is, you reduced your net position in actual wheat and con- 
~ tracts for delivery of wheat by 75,000,000 bushels odd?—A. Almost 76,000,000. 
Bins, | pee aD 
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By the Charman: 
Q. Less what you bought from the farmer? 


By Mr. Jacobs: 
Q. That was without a comeback?—A. Yes. 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 3 ae 

Q. Of that how much was contract wheat? You had no contracts of your 
own for the purchases of 1935. How much of that was contract wheat for May 
delivery that you took over from the producers?—A. I am not sure that I get 
Mr. Bennett. He said we had no contracts of our own. We had nearly 175,- 
492,000 bushels on December 7. 

Q. That came to you from the producers?—A. 151,400,000 bushels came 
from the wheat producers, 24,032,000 came to us from the old wheat board; it 
was there when we got there. 

Q. Then you took over 175,000,000 bushels, of which 24,000,000 odd repre- 
sented contracts that had been made during the year, and the balance represented - 
the old wheat producers’ contracts?—A. That is right. ; 

Q. Of the 75,000,000 bushels you have sold, I was asking how much was old_ 
producers’ contracts, and how much of it was new contracts?—A. I would have 
to get that figure. 

Q. I thought you had it beside you.—A. I have the net position on January 
31, as well as the seventh of— i 

Q. You have not separated them?—A. I have not separated them. Of 
course there is the question of the division when we make sales. So much belongs 
to 1935. We are somewhat in a dual capacity— 

@. You have an account in the one case, and not in the other?—A. Yes, 
sir. I made a statement that the figures I have here are the most accurate way 
I know of to put before you a picture of our total sales of either wheat contracts 
or cash wheat that we have got rid of. But we have another great obligation in 
connection with it and our actual price basis. Of almost 76,000,000 bushels, 
73,500,000 were those May options that we had and we have sold. 2,495,806 
bushels were cash wheat that we made on flat sales. 

Q. Like any commodity, you sold it and got paid for it?—A. Yes; but in- 
order to take these flat sales and dovetail them to the picture and show them on 
the same kind of a price basis, and show what we actually got for the wheat on 
the price of May futures, they have been reduced to May futures, and that is 
shown this way: In our sales department, for a sale of 10,000 bushels flat, at 85 
cents, No. 1 Northern, on our record that would be marked— 

Q. $8,500°?—A. Yes. 10,000 bushels at 85 cents. 

Q. The May will show at 87 cents?—A. In the May exchange, nothing is 
shown, but for our own record we keep a record that we have sold that really 
at two cents under May. We would sell and exchange the option for that amount. 
We would sell May wheat, exchange the difference of two cents. It was on that 
basis that we arrived at these figures for December 9. We sold 820,000 bushels 
of wheat—perhaps it is not necessary to read over the average prices, but I shall 
do so if the committee wishes. There may be one or two or three days that you 
might be particularly interested in, and I can give you the prices. I shall read 
the bushels, because perhaps that is what you are more interested in at the start. 

(). Perhaps it would be easier for you to say, “ We sold 820,000 bushels at 
an average blank price,” and then indicate the price—A. It would be easier than. 
sae a lot of figures. On December 10 we sold 2,779,559 bushels at a blank 
price of — 3 

Q. Can you fill in the prices? 

[Mr, James R. Murray.] 
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cae Utes By H on. Mr. Crerar: : 
ena Q. Have you the average price there?—A. 87-26 cents. 
- The Cuarrman: You may as well put it in. 


_ Wirness: In the list I have here, I have the average price reduced to three 


ier decimals, but in reading it I presume it will be sufficient to give two decimal 


places, and the exact figures can be entered in the record. 


Average 
Date Bushels price 
WICCOMMDET ET tte etic Sg a ae UN 820,000 87-849 
4 Us ties Ak Nic eo ee a 2,779,559 87-266 
ii De edicnsa rac 1s. Co bal adat sh 581,500 87-285 
hla rab ese nes yn ele i ea TRIE 1,776,000 86-888 
i Poe aL ete aes see Ls OOD Aa 88-779 
Me RN eh lad iat 2,934,827 89-906 
Potal sales for week 0.3.0.7... .. 30,917,333 88-589 Average 
price for 
week 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Can you tell us how much of that was sold during the time the pit was 
open:—A. All of it, sir. Perhaps I should qualify that. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Yes, I think so?—-A. I do not need to qualify it very much. I do not 
wish to qualify it for the sake of changing it. 

Q. Oh, no, just for the sake of accuracy; that is all?—A. Yes. It was all 
put on our clearing sheets going into the clearing house that day and cleared that 
day. Some of it, a large quantity, was the result of an understanding, agree- 
ment, undertaking or anything you wish to call it that we had with exporters. 


Mr. Chairman, would it be all right if I just went ahead with this record, 
and we can go into that feature of it as fully as anyone wants to later on? 


Mr. Cotpwe.u: That will be all right. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think so. 
Witness: I think I have got as far as December 14. Continuing from 


_there:— 
Average 
Date Bushels price 
TOR CEMIDCIELG Sasi mm ong ORR RY 2,263,000 89-803 
4 EE SN DE i a 2,923,077 88-643 
0 (Te etait 2,713,391 88 -844 
1 A Nae Pe a ee 3,072,332 89-067 
zs UPAR ROS Fein ee Rg 1,109,707 89-166 
a RNR, 7 ei Ce ia aaa On 813,000 88-803 
; Total sales for week.. .. .. .. 12,494,508 89-058 Average 
price for 
week 
171783} 
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Average ~ 
Date Bushels price 
Piecemiber =2occee ats Waited! bo caacakentete 333,489 88-412 
i DAG LAR sae BNE aS Te Fy Op tt cians 371,775 88-231 
Ke RMS Weigel Pant OE 533,000 88-300 
. OS Se Lae egal tome ao 51,000 87-848 
Total-sales for week... .. .. .. 1,289 264 88-291 Average 
price for 
week 
WecemberisOs yn vas viene wus biveuey es 2,076,561 88-181 
r SU INSURE suet ia aegis Ye Ries ett tak 2,694,045 88 - 460 
Total sales Dec. 9 to Dec. 31... 49,471,713 88-675 Average 
sale 
price 


Mr. Chairman, the Committee might be interested to know that the average 
daily closing price for the Winnipeg May options during that same period was 
88-312 cents. 


By Hon. Mr. Crerar: 
Q. What was your average?—A. 88-675. There were fluctuations up and 
down, high and low, but the average closing price was 88-312. Ours was 88-675. 
On January 2, the day after New Year’s—I do not know whether the buyers 
abroad and other people had a kindly feeling towards us and wanted us to start 
the New Year off well; I did not happen to be in Winnipeg that day but I was 
in touch with the market, there was a big export business. With the help of 
exporters and others we sold that day 8,833,480 bushels at an average of 88-99. 


Average 
Date Bushels Price 
1936— 5 
CRUDE eal OF eee Un a Mine Ae oe 8,833,480 88-995 
e Pcie tclaslanie MAAN AIM aie 477,500 89-027 
if Bede edict’ mecatibea posits 1) Sek 1,021,500 89-074 
Total sales for week.. .. .. .. | 15,103,088 88-794 Average 
price for 
week 
SAME aout. acu seit) Cc tortnl VRE Ae 1,463,441 89-209 
‘ (risers tit | Yet Myre ey SRR hae 715,427 88-907 
¥ Bee oe fake aa Signe aba 449 500 89-096 
‘ LS AN ADR TU dan eds AUE IM ps 461,019 88 - 242 
‘ AN OE isa DUR as AMR 2 Saar nn 2 8 1,281,000 88-245 
Os WS ar Ra Ds a peepee ht 558,500 88-188 
Total sales for week.. .. .. .. 4,928,889 88-698 Average 
price for 
week 
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Mur laniaty te LO. Sn: 483,500 87-742 
“ 14 687,746 87-718 
i 15. 2,032,297 87-989 
16: 825,963 87-617 
t6 17. 1,065,000 88-168 
a 18. 746,300 88-534 
Total sales for week.. . 5,840,807 87-986 Average 
price for 
week 
January “20... °: 618,124 88-175 
c 22. 1,376,505 88-135 
ie 23. 1,054,792 88-173 
a 24. 527,000 88-022 
R 25. 633,625 87-700 
Total sales for week.. .. . 4,210,047 88-071 Average 
price for 
week 
AMOUR eae wane h en Stee Ss 323,950 87-738 
vf OL HRAE TN tis fa TAN TO Tee 50,196 87-238 
nf ME Tera eta Sore cat vee gratia g 224,024 86-491 
io 5 Lae 547,696 86-527 
Total'sales for month... ........ - 26,458,092 88-483 Average 


sale price 


The average daily closing price of May wheat for the month of January 
was 88-057. Just to complete the record on that point, I might repeat the figures 
of the total sales from December 9 to January 31, 75,929,805 bushels at an 
average price of 88-603. 

The Cuatrman: How much did you buy in that period? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: From farmers, you mean? 

The CHatRMAN: Yes, from farmers. 

Wirness: We took in from producers during that period approximately 15 
million bushels, if my memory serves me right. I can get it in a moment. There 
were 15,074,903 bushels taken from producers. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. So that your actual reduction in stocks actually carried or futures 


' contracts would be about 60 million bushels?—A. Nearly 61 million bushels. 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. That 15 million bushels is all grades, I take it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And is the 75,945,805 all grades or No. 1 Northern?—A. The 75 million 
is, with the exception of 2,495,806 flat sales that I mentioned, actually just May 
options. 

Q. Nothing to do with grade at all; May options for No. 1 Northern, I 
suppose?—A. No. The options provide for delivery of No. 1 Northern, No, 2 
Northern, No. 3 Northern and No. 4 wheat. 

Q. Yes, but the basis of the price that you gave was No. 1 Northern, I take 
it?—A. And I should mention No. 1 hard. 

Q. That is what I notice—A. No. 1 hard is deliverable on futures too. 
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Q. I noticed on the sheet you gave me there was a small quantity of No. 1 a 
hard, a very small quantity, which would be at a higher rate than the rate you ~ 
have given, would it not? That is a slightly higher rate?—A. I have forgotten rs 
on what basis No. 1 hard is deliverable. Is it one over? al : 

Q. Mr. Ross would know. My memory is it was slightly in excess of the 
figure you gave for May options?—A. My recollection is that No. 1 Northern 
is deliverable on option in Winnipeg at one over. 

Q. No. 1 hard?—A. No. 1 hard. 

Mr. Mclran: I think it is a fraction over. 


Wrrness: I think it is one over. I am not positive. 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. You do not mind if. I ask you a few questions now, do you?—A. No. 

Q. You gave us the figure for the cash wheat that you had on hand when 
you took over as being about 122 million bushels?—A. 122,863,000. 

Q. Yes. I am just using round figures. Nearly 123 million?—A. Yes. 

Q. As a result of your operations up to the end of January, what did your 
cash wheat stand at?—A. At the end of January we had 82,680,000. 

Q. It was also represented by options that you had for May?—A. Cash 
wheat could not be represented by options. It is cash wheat. 

Q. I want to make that clear—A. Yes. That cash wheat was in country 
elevators or terminal elevators some place. We owned it. If it was in 
terminal elevators, we had the documents, warehouse receipts; or if it was in 
the east, we had the bills of lading. 

Q. It was scattered among the several thousand country elevators in 
Western Canada, some of it, I suppose, standing to your credit?—A. Yes. The 
elevator owners had it. 

Q. At the elevator storage points and at the terminals at Fort William?—A, | 
Yes, and some east of the lakes. 

Q. And some east of the lakes?—A. Yes. wae 

Q. So that the figure that was 122 million—nearly 123 million—at the 
end of January stood at 82 million in round figures?—A. 824 million. 

Q. To what extent did you acquire options as the result of the diminution 
of that quantity by 40 million, getting back to the illustration?—A. Would 
it make it clearer to answer that by giving the total amount of options at 
December 7 and at January 31? : ; 

Q. That would be helpful, yes. I will get back to the other question in a ~ 
moment.—A. On December 7, the total options we had were 175,492,000. At. 
the end of January 31 they had been reduced to 154,641,000. They had been 
reduced about 21 million. 

Q. But the stocks had been added to by 15 million of the purchases, in 
round figures?—A. But those are the net reductions after stocks were in. 

Q. That is just what I wanted to make clear, because it was not made- 
abundantly clear what that was. You bought at country elevators from actual — 
producers some 15 million bushels of wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of various grades?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you sold options in round figures of nearly 76 million bushels—I _ 
think 75,945,805 was what you said. Is that right? It does not make any 
difference; it is nearly 76 million bushels?—A. I was just wondering if you 
remembered those figures or if you could see them somewhere. ; 

Q. No, I have not seen them. I think you said you sold options on 75,- — 
945,805 bushels?—-A. 75 million, yes. 

Q. The point I desire to make clear is that your options have been reduced 
by some 21 million?—A. Yes. 3 . 

Q. Yes, as the result.—A. Yes. 

{[Mr. James R. Murray. | 
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Q Vac. that mean that actual’ delivery had been taken to that extent 
and therefore the options were reduced?—A. Delivery? 

~Q. Yes—A. Taken of the cash wheat on the options? 

Q. Yes.—A. No. I explained some time ago that no one can make delivery 
» Of ‘cast wheat on May futures to anybody until the 1st of May. 

Q. I follow that. But you say the options had been reduced by 21 
million?—A. Yes. 

Q. How would that come about?—A. Well, we sold them. We had got 
rid of them.. 

Q. In other words, you had sold them to somebody else?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could they ever come back to you? I know the practice, but I want 
to make it clear so far as the record is concerned. Could they ever come back 
to you?—A. If we follow the policy that we have in selling wheat, they cannot 
come back to us to increase the amount of wheat that we have. 

Q. No. They could come back to you how? Under any circumstances? 
A. By the sale of 82,680,000 bushels of cash wheat and taking back those 
options, exchanging options when we sell that 82 million bushels of cash wheat, 
that is the only way they can come back. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. Would you be anything ahead if you did that?—A. I did not get that. 

(). I was going to ask a little while ago if you had any assurance, reason- 
able assurance, that those 73 million would not come back to you, that they 
would go into export or go into consumption in the country. Mr. Bennett asked 
you the same question. You answered that by saying that unless you take 
back options when you sell 82 million bushels your amount would be decreased; 
but when you sell 82 million bushels of cash wheat and take back 82 million 
of options, will your position be very much better?—-A. Yes sir, if we continue 
the policy we have been following, because we are selling options every day. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. You sell options when you buy wheat?—-A. Yes, and sometimes before. 
Every day we are selling futures. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. You are selling options on all the new wheat you take in?—A. Well, 
before we can sell options on the new wheat we take in in the country, we have 
got 1544 million, or we had 1544 million bushels at the end of January that 
we had to get rid of before we started to sell against any amount we took in 
in the country. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. You are not buying any options except for wheat you actually sold? 
—A. We are just exchanging them when we sell cash wheat. Aside from 
that we are not buying any options whatever. 

Mr. Deacuman: A sale of cash wheat in that case means that wheat is 
going into consumption. Is not that the case? 

‘ Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: No. 


By Mr. Deachman: 
Q. Or is it going into export?—A. Let me answer it in this way: we 
hope that it has started on the road for consumption or export. 
‘ Q. That is what I mean. It has gone its first step—A. It has gone its 
first step to get out of our hands. 


2 WARES 
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Q. In other words, he would not take the cash wheat unless he had an 
end in view for it. The man who buys that cash wheat has a purpose in- 


buying it. It is going to be used for some purpose?—A. He has some’ pur- 
ose. 
3 Q. Yes. It has started on its way.—A. Yes. 
Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is a very broad answer, “some purpose.” 
Wirness: Yes. The purpose might be different. 
Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Exactly. 
Mr. DeacHMAN: He might be speculating. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. He might be speculating in options?—A. He would not buy cash 
wheat. ; 

Q. Conceivably he might be?—A. No. No man that wanted to speculate 
in options would ever buy cash wheat. At least, I never heard of a grain man 
that did. He would not start to do that. He might speculate in options, and 
if he held onto the options too long, get delivery of cash wheat on the 1st of 
May. That has happened. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. He thought it was better to take cash than take his loss?—A. Yes. 
of course, he does not finish his loss because he takes his cash. If he has 
got cash, he has got it, and if the market goes down a few cents, he has got it. 


Mr. DEAcHMAN: He is just a stubborn speculator. 


Witness: I think I really left Mr. Deachman’s question not quite 
answered. Mr. Deachman says that gentleman is just a stubborn speculator. 
I said it was started on the road. A man might buy cash wheat. We will say 
it was stored in his own terminal elevator and somebody else held the warehouse 
receipts, and there might be low-grade wheat. Under the Act he is permitted 
to mix that with other grades, the low-grade wheat. He would buy the cash 
wheat so that he would own the warehouse receipts himself, and owning that 
wheat himself he could mix it and do what he liked with it. He would sell 
it at some time. He would contemplate making a profit in the mixing of it. 
A miller might buy it. An exporter might buy it. An exporter may buy it 
some time before he had sold it, hoping of course to sell it later either for 
export by some other exporter or some other way. An exporter might buy it 
after he had sold it. He might have made a contract abroad before he bought 
the cash wheat. The miller might have sold before he bought the cash wheat. 
I am simply illustrating why a man might buy cash wheat. 


By Mr. Deachman: 


Q. Would the position be that he might buy cash wheat and store it in 
Montreal for export?—A. Yes. Sometimes where he would not buy wheat 
in bay ports and where he would not want to buy it in Fort William. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. I want to have that part of the question that was asked by one or 
two cleared up very definitely, if possible. In your method of selling your 
733 million bushels options for May delivery, knowing how you sold them, 
and to whom you sold them, do you feel satisfied that that wheat would go 


out of the country as early as possible in May, that you can deliver wheat. 
on the option in the early part of May and get rid of it at the time?—A. Of — 
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" course we cannot deliver wheat on that option that we sold. We sold the 


option. We have not got it. We had 1754 million bushels. We have now, 
after having exchanged a lot for cash wheat, 1544 bushels left. We have got 
40 million bushels— 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: Less cash wheat. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. That is at the end of January?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. Do you expect that the wheat will be taken on the option no matter who 
holds the wheat? You held the option on the wheat. You have now sold the 
option. Do you expect that the wheat will be delivered on the option as early 
as possible in May and go out of the country, or is it going to come back?—A. I 
would say that the majority of the 754 million bushels— 

Q. 734 million bushels. 4 million bushels of May options that we 
held have aon dy 1 will put it this way, that the Board has already got cash 
wheat, and that a lot of it has already gone out of the country. 

Q. You told us a moment ago that it could not be applied?—A. Oh, yes. It 
cannot be delivered to him on the option. We sold 734 million bushels. Someone 
bought that 734 million. 

Q. May options?—A. May options. 

Q. Yes?—A. They have got 734 million bushels of May options; they are 
going to buy cash wheat, and they will get rid of the May options. They have 
got. 734 million of cash wheat, a lot of which has already gone out of the country 
and more of it will go in the weeks to come. 

Q. And the option will have been extinguished in the meantime?—A. Yes. 

Q. It cannot come back to you, then?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the question I want to make clear, because the suspicion has 
been freely entertained that it was only a matter of trading in that option, and 
that the option would come back to you in the form of an option or in the form 
of wheat; but if the wheat had left the country in the form of cash wheat, that 
has extinguished the option completely, has it not? If the wheat has left the 
country or has been stored or milled, there is no more option in existence on that 
wheat?—A. Well, the option is not on any particular million bushels of wheat 
in any particular position. 

Q. I understand that.—A. Well, I cannot get it clear in my mind how you 
can extinguish the option on some particular lot of wheat. 

Q. On any wheat.—A. On any wheat? 

Q. The option would be reduced by that amount.—A. It is as Mr. Fowler 
mentioned. I will try and get it clear. He says all the trading in the pit is in 
options every day, buyers and sellers. They put in their sheets to the clearing 
house at the end of the day, and the number of buyers—whatever the total of 
bushels is, there must be sellers for the same amount. 

Q. Quite so—A. If they all decided that they were going to go out of the 
grain business and they were going to clear up all their open option trading, the 
fellow that was long would be selling and the fellow that was short would be 
buving. If they all did that in one day, there would be no options. There may 
be say 200 millions bushels of cash wheat in Canada. 

Q. That wheat would be due to you on the Ist of May if you held option 
against it?—A. What I was talking about, there would be no options. 

Q. But you were not in that position. —A. No. We would not take them 
when it came to that point. 

Q. The point I am pressing for is to get information from you as to how 
large a percentage of this wheat has already gone into consumption. 
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Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Mr. Murray made it clear that 21 million, was it 
not, has already been disposed of? by ea 

Witness: Of the cash wheat? Pilar 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 

Witness: No, 40 million. That is to the end of January, it should be 
remembered; and it was 20 million futures: 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, 21 million futures. 

Witness: We have sold some. We have got 21 million less. We sold 76 
million. That is to the end of January. iY 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: eae 

Q. You put it the other way a moment ago. I thought you sold 21 million 
and had the balance. It is the other way about?—A. We sold the 76 million. 
After selling 76 million and selling 41 million, we have got 21 million bushels 
less of options than we had. That is, we had at January 31. I must keep that 
in mind. 

Q. Then the 55 million, roughly speaking—it is not quite that—that has 
been sold, you sold options?—A. I do not know where that 55 comes from. 

Q. 21 from 76, that is all. I should say, to be accurate, 733, because 24 
million was flat sales. But you told us a moment ago that you had sold options 
to purchasers for 70 odd million less 21 which you now hold?—A. No, not less 
21 that we now hold. 

Q. What do you hold now—not what you hold, but what did you hold in 
wheat options at the end of January?—A. At the end of January, 154,641,000. — 

Q. Of options?—A. Yes. 

Q. And at the beginning of the period you held what amount?— 
A. 175,492,000. | 

Q. Then you sold 21 million of options, futures contracts?—-A. No. Our 
net reduction in the amount of options is 21 million. : 

Q. I see. That is after taking into account the purchases you made?— 
A. The exchanges we made against cash wheat, yes. 

Q. And what was taken into the elevators as well?—A. What is taken into 
the elevators is cash wheat. 

Q. That is what I thought you meant——A. That is not options at all. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


- QQ. You do not option that at all. It is taken as cash wheat. You do 
not sell it on option. You do not hedge it?—A. We got so many million of 
options already— 

Q. I mean to say, when you buy cash wheat in the country you do not 
go on the market and hedge it the next day?—A. Well, we are on the market 
selling options or futures every day. 


By Mr. Perley: 


@. As long as you have more options than you have cash wheat, you do 
not require to hedge your wheat?—A. No. We do not need to bother about 
hedging the wheat. We got 2984 millions to start with and we had 15 million 
coming to us in addition on January 31, and our job is to sell it, get rid of it. 
I would not call it hedging. 43 i‘ 

Q. Are all your options at the present time in May?—A. I do not think 
I should be asked the position in that at the present time. uf 

Q. I cannot see why.—A. Well, Mr. Chairman— 

Q. It may be a little confusing to the Committee. You are talking about 
the May all the time, but is this all May wheat?—A. Mr. Chairman, I think 
perhaps that brings up the question—of course, the Committee have got to 
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7 decide it—I mentioned in starting to give these figures of the sales. I have 
got the figures to January 31. The grain trade throughout the world knew 
- pretty well.some time after we took charge—not by our choice, we had no 


control—how much wheat we inherited and so on. As we are endeavouring 


_ to reduce the amount of wheat that we have, it becomes very important from 
' the point of view of the grain trade throughout the world, the buyers of wheat 
- in other countries, the sellers of wheat in other countries, to know how much 


we have got. If it is the desire of the Committee, as far as our Board is con- 
cerned we are prepared to give you the figures of all our holdings right down 
to a few days ago and up to yesterday. I can get them from Winnipeg and 
give them to you, if the Committee think that it is advisable; also to give the 


~ Committee the information as to how much May wheat we hold now, how much 


July wheat or October wheat and how much cash wheat we have. 
The CuarrMan: Ii I may interrupt you, I would say that if, in your opinion, 


it is not in the public interest that that information should be given, I do not 


think the Committee would ask for it. 

Mr. Jacoss: That is a rule we laid down several years ago. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Last year you demanded everything. 

Mr. JAcoss: Did we get it? 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennert: Well, Mr. MclIvor gave the last detail of informa- 
tion. 

The Cuarrman: That would have no connection with this. I think we 
ought to put it on one basis, and one basis only, whether it is in the public interest 
or not. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: The question is one of very great importance, Mr. 
Chairman, and I really think it requires a good deal of consideration. Now, the 
exchange of options of May, July, or October is of importance. Of course, that 
is in this instance subject to arrangement made between the board, practically, 
and the grain dealers of the country. In March last Mr. Murray sent them a 
letter which was posted on the blackboard of the grain exchange. My under- 
standing is the notice was posted on the grain-exchange board on the 25th of 
March or thereabouts, and at least that is known to all the grain dealers of the 
world. 

- Wrirness: The notice is known. 
_ Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Yes; but it does not indicate the extent to which 
he has exchanged May futures contracts for July or October, and if he says in 
his opinion, being in charge of this great operation, he does not believe it is in 
the public interest it should be made known, I should like to give it a good deal 
of consideration before I asked any question. 

The Cuarrman: I think it should not be disclosed now, if in Mr. Murray’s 
opinion it would prejudice the handling of the whole situation. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: The committee on banking and commerce in 1934 
decided the information should not be given until Mr. McFarland was prepared 
to give it. Mr. McFarland was not here last year, and every detail to the last 
bushel was secured and published to the world. I think that the cases, of course, 


"are not quite analagous, because in one instance it was the accumulation of many 


years and was fairly well known. Now, I suppose, it is not quite the same. I 
should like to think it over. Personally I would be governed largely by what 
Mr. Murray says in his considered opinion. 

The CuHarrMan: He is in charge; he should know. 

Mr. Donnetuy:. Mr. Murray has practically given us the amount of 


{ options up until the end of July, and I cannot see the purpose of this. He has 
told us the amount of wheat-he held in options up to the end of January, and 


I cannot see any advantage in knowing the amount he holds on hand. 
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Mr. McLean: He has not told us what he holds in May. ry BR 

Wirness: I do not know, Mr. Chairman, that any damage would be done 
by answering Mr. Perley’s question as to the amount of May options that we 
hold now. 


By Mr. Perley: : 

Q. In every month, July?—A. Oh, when you ask me about any other 
month, that is another question. I do not wish to assume any responsibility 
beyond perhaps a very slight one in regard to the way these figures should be ~ 
shown, whether the date should be given out or not. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You have an opinion as to whether it is in the public interest or not; 
you are in charge of this operation. Sa 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would not narrow it down to the public interest. 
I think if Mr. Murray says, in my opinion it will prejudice my position in con- 
nection with the duties devolving upon me under the act, we ought to go care- 
fully before we ask any further questions. I think it goes a little further than 
the question of the public interest. His job is a very responsible one, and I would 
hesitate, at least, a long time before I would ask any question that in his opinion 
lessens his ability to discharge that responsibility. 

Witness: I appreciate that, sir. 

The CHairMAN: Let us leave it for consideration at a later date. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, I think so. 


Wirness: May I make a comment on that? I appreciate that very much. 
Mr. McFarland, as Mr. Bennett stated, said before the banking and commerce 
committee, in March, 1934, that he did not think it would be a good thing to dis- 
close certain information. If I remember the discussion correctly that was held 
in the committee, a good many of the western members thought it might have 
an injurious effect on the market. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: There was a vote on it. 

Mr. Prertey: There was a vote on it. 

Witness: Yes, and quite a large majority, if I remember correctly, decided 
it was not a good thing. 

Mr. Pertey: Mr. McFarland was asked the question if he thought it would 
be injurious to his position. : 


Witness: I myself think that Mr. McFarland was sound in the attitude 
he took insofar as giving information right up to date was concerned. To give 
a few months back is a different thing. All the protection we want, I would say, 
is a back log of three months, and let the trade and the world over do their 
guessing as to what we have done in the past three months; but I think as a 
market operation, having wheat to sell, a back log of three months is sound. 
I think that is only fair. I can give this information to the committee. After 
our board took over, when we got a little time, we started checking up how 
the information was compiled in the office where it came to a focus as to the 
total amount of wheat we had, and we adopted measures so that fewer people 
in our office would know how much wheat and wheat options we held. If I 
remember correctly I suggested to the cabinet sub-committee that it was very 
important to us that the amount we were holding from, whether day to day, 
week to week, or month to month, be kept absolutely secret. Our reason for 
that is this: When we hope to reduce our holdings of wheat and contracts as 
time goes on, the lower they get the more curiosity there is among the grade 
traders of the world to know how much we have got left. Now I have had 
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; several people in the last six weeks, friends of mine, asking how we were getting 
a along, anid if we were making any sales. They were very nice friendly inquiries, 
_ and so on. There were one or two important cases, such as inquiries as to 
:; how much we might have left, and I tried to be absolutely non-committal in 
all my replies, so that they could not gather any information. I had one general 
4 
4 


manager of one of the banks on a trip west suggest a figure to me in my office. 
He was kind enough to call on me and suggest a figure about two months ago 
that we must be down to that. I looked at him and said, “You don’t suppose 
I am going to tell you whether you are right or wrong?” He said, “I just thought 
I would try.” Now, in the grain trade itself, it is a matter of interest to them, 
ane v it was my act and my own money I would not give it to them down 

_ to date. 

. By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

- Q. Then in your judgment, Mr. Murray, it is not desired from your stand- 
point, as chairman of this board, that you should give your figures later than 
the end of January?—A. Well, it won’t help our operations in disposing of the 
balance. 

: Q. It might be a detriment; is that your view?—A. Yes, it might. 

Mr. Leaver: Would it hurt? 

| The CHarrMAN: He said “yes.” 

Witness: I said, “it might.” 


By Mr. Leader: 

Q. Has not the world, as you said a few moments ago, knowledge of how 
much wheat we sold last January, and how much wheat we sold since then?— 
A. No, sir. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Only the exports that go out. 

Mr. Donetuy: The press guesses would be there, and sometimes they guess 
right, and sometimes wrong. 


By Mr. Leader: 

Q. I can quite believe they do not know how much options you are holding, 
but I think they would know how much cash wheat you sold, and how much 
you still hold?—A. No, sir. They do know, Mr. Leader, how much the visible 
supply is in Canada. They do not know whether we own more than the visible 
supply, or less than the visible supply. . 

Mr. Pertey: You make your weekly reports to the grain commission? 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: The Dominion report gives the amount that is 
cleared out of the country, and the amount that the visible supply has decreased 
during the week, does it not? 

Witness: Yes, sir. You are referring to our reports? Auditors’ reports 
go to the minister every week. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. To the Board of Grain Commissioners?—A. We do not make any reports 
to the Bureau of Statistics. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. Where do they get their information?—A. From the elevator companies, 
the terminals, who get it from the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


By Mr. Perley: . 
Q. Have you any idea of the actual amount that has left Canada in those 
months you have sold—really exported?—-A. The disappearance of wheat from 
_ the beginning of December to April 11, which I think is the last day I have, . 
is 86,000,000 bushels; that is the disappearance of wheat. 
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By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: aerate 
Q. Since when, December 7?—A. To April 11. ie ia 
Q. That has not all been exported out of the country; some has been eaten — 
‘in the country?—-A. Some has been milled, of course. aa eo 


Qi) YES! 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

- Q. Coming out of the visible supply?—A. No; the visible supply is not 
reduced that amount, because some has been delivered in the country. But 
if you take what has been delivered in the country, plus the reduction in the 
visible supply, there has been a disappearance of 86,000,000 bushels to April 11. 
These figures are got out every Friday, I think it is, and that is the last one. 
It takes until the middle of the following week to get them. I have those figures 
somewhere. 


By Mr. McLean: 3 bi - 

Q. Do you hold all the visible supply?—A. Mr. Chairman, if I answered 
that question, then the world would know whether we had that amount, or 
more or less. 

Mr. Jacoss: I think it is a good time to adjourn, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: I don’t know. 

Mr. McLean:I cannot see why there should be any mystery about it. 

Witness: Mr. Chairman, let me please make it clear that as far as our 
board is concerned, there is no mystery about it, and if this committee of par- 
liament wants the figures right up to date of what we hold, they can have 
them. ie 

Mr. Jacoss: We do not want them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? : 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Is Mr. Murray going to file the letter containing the in- 
structions to Mr. Lamont? I am asking that as a reminder, as it has been 
asked for. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: There is the letter that was posted on the 28th of. 

' March, or thereabouts, and the letter of instructions to Mr. Lamont, and ‘the 
letter that was sent to the milling companies in England at the time you took © 
over, and some other communications that were sent to those who were interested 
in the wheat trade. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, the memorandum of instructions to Mr. Lamont is 
filed. Is there anything else? 

Rt. Hon. Mr. BenneTTr: Yes, the letter that was posted in the grain 
exchange on the 28th of March. 

Witness: I do not think I have that. No, I have not that in my file. I 
will get it for you. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Mr. Chairman, there are letters that were sent 
to millers in Great Britain since the new board took over and the letter that 
was posted in the exchange on the 28th. a 

Witness: My secretary tells me that that letter has just come in. I sent 
for it the other day, and it is down at the hotel. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: The letter sent to the millers? 


By Mr. Perley: Ve 
(. Is that letter to the secretary of the exchange the one that was posted 

on the board?—A. .The letter to the secretary was posted on the board. bata 
(. The letter to the secretary I think is the 26th, and the one posted on the 

board, the notice on the board, was dated the 28th. ee nai 
[Mr. James R. Murray. ] be Taree tl uw 
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_ Mr. CoLtpweE tu: I think we shall have to adjourn in a few minutes, because 
there are undoubtedly some questions to be asked as to Friday, December 13. 
We do not want to start the questions now, because they will take a long time. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Mr. Murray has been good enough to allow us to 
ask questions as we go along, and as Mr. Coldwell suggests, there are a large 
number of questions we desire to ask in connection with these transactions. 

The CrarrMan: Well, if the committee is through for the day, we shall 
adjourn. When shall we meet again? 

Mr. Jacoss: To-morrow? 

Wirness: You asked for another letter. It was the letter to the small 
millers in Britain. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I asked for two letters. The first letter I had in 
mind is the one you sent shortly after you took over, indicating that the millers 
should co-operate. 

Witness: Yes. Here it is. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennetr: There is another one. Let me see if that is the 

: one I meant. 
_ Witness: That is the one. That is the one that was sent abroad. That 
is the only one that was sent abroad. 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Bannetrr: That is January 17. Do we sit to-morrow at 11? 
The CHarrRMAN: I thought you might want to base some of your questions 
- on the evidence which has been taken, but I understand that it will not be 
printed in time. | 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Coldwell says he is not familiar with it and 
he wants to read it over. There is another letter besides this one, I think—the 
instructions. 
| Witness: No. This is the only one that was sent abroad. 
, The CHatmrman: It has been suggested that this evidence upon which some 
of the members may desire to base questions will hardly be ready for use 
to-morrow. It is up to the Committee whether they want to mect to-morrow 


or Friday. 
Mr. JAcons: Friday is a bad day. 


3 . The CHarrMan: Yes, it is. 

: Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I am informed that there are four committees 

j meeting to-morrow. One meets in this room to-morrow. 

r The CuHarrMAn: Could we meet in the afternoon? 

; ) Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: I think we might do what we did to-day, say we 
will meet at 3.30. If the Railway Bill is on, it might be difficult for the Chairman 
to be here. 

The CuarrMan: Then we will meet at 3.30; and if anything comes up In 
the House for which we desire to remain, we will adjourn. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.50 p.m., to meet again on Thursday, April 
23, at 3.30 p.m. 
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“MINUTES © OF PROCEEDINGS 


ea Maa ia a e a THurspay, April 23, 1936. 
Be itis Special aioe on the Marketing of Wheat and other Grains 
under Guarantee by the Dominion Government met at 3.30 p.m. Hon. Mr. 
Euler, the Chairman, presided. 


5 Pikorbers present: Messrs. Beaubien! Bennett, Caldwell Crerar, Deachman, 
Donnelly, Euler, Fair, Jacobs, Leader, MacKinnon (Edmonton West), McLean 
(Melfort), MeNiven (Regina City), Perley i anne) Ross (Moose Jaw), 
oa Winkler. : 


Mr. Perley requested that two questions asked by him on April 21, con- 
tained on page 17 of the evidence, be corrected, viz,— 


ED “Tf a large speculator wished to depress the price by, buying cash 
grain on the Winnipeg market and selling the same quantity in another 
market, he could do it.” 


which should read,— 


sie large speculator wished to depress the price before buying 
cash grain on the Winnipeg market, he would sell on the ee 
market and buy similar quantities in other markets.” 


— (2) Don’t you think that Vancouver and Churchill should be our main 
points of delivery?” 


“Don’t you think that Vancouver and Churchill should be made 
points of delivery?” 
Ordered,—That the above corrections be made. 


it compliance with a request made yesterday when Mr. Fowler was under 
examination, there was filed— 


Exhibit 5—Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange Clearing Association 
Ltd. General By-Laws and Rules. 


ae Exhibit 6—Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange Clearing Caen 
Ltd. Balance Sheet for year ended 31st July, 1935. 


he Pie. James R. Murray, Chief Commissioner, The Canadian Wheat Board, 
was, recalled and further examined. He filed,— 


Exhibit 7—Copy of a letter, dated March 26, 1936, sent to Mr. A. E. Darby, 
Secretary, Winnipeg Grain Exchange, by the Chief Commissioner, The 
Canadian Wheat Board. 


Mr. Murray retired. 
The Committee ‘pattie until Friday, April 24, at 10.30 a.m. 


JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, Room 231, 
Orrawa, April 23, 1936. 


The special committee appointed to investigate and report upon the market- 
ing of wheat and other grains under guarantee by the Dominion Government, 
met at 3.30 p.m., Hon. Mr. Euler presiding. 


The CHairMaNn: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Mr. Bennett is not here, 
but possibly some of the other members would desire to go on with the 
examination of Mr. Murray, who is the witness. 


JAMES RicHARD Murray, recalled. 


Witness: Mr. Chairman, yesterday I was asked to file a letter addressed 
to the Secretary of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, dated March 26, 1986, the 
final paragraph of which requested that it be posted for the information of 


members. I will file it with the clerk. 


By Mr, Perley: 

Q. What date is that?—A. March 26, 1936. 
Q. And it was posted on the board in the trading room?—A, Yes. 
Q. On the 28th, was it not?—A. I do not know the date it was posted. 

Q. That is the letter that was posted?—A. Yes. 
Mr. CoLDWELL: There is a question I should like to ask Mr. Murray, if I 
may. 
] Witness: Mr. Coldwell, before you do that might I make one correction? 
Yesterday I think you will remember, Mr. Chairman, that I was uncertain in 
regard to the basis on which No. 1 hard wheat was deliverable on the option. 
I said I thought it was deliverable at one cent over. I was wrong. It is deliver- 
able on the option at the same price as No. 1 northern. 

The CHairMAN: Are there any other corrections before we go on? All 
right, Mr. Coldwell. 


z Mr. CotDweE.u: I think Mr. Perley has a question that he wants to ask 


the witness. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Do you not think the purport of this is an Se eaHiOn to the trade 
that you propose to assist them and help them out; for instance, the shorts?—A. 
This letter addressed to Mr. Darby? 

Q. Yes, and posted on the exchange?—A. No sir, I do not. Would. it be 
well if I read the letter? 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Yes. We do not know what is in it. 

' Witness: It was written on March 26, 1936, and is addressed to Mr. A. EH, 
Darby, Secretary, Winnipeg Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, and reads as fol- 
lows (Exhibit 7) :— 


‘ Dear Str,—For some time it has been customary for every branch 
of the trade who are interested. in transferring their hedges on cash 
grain from one future month to another, to depend entirely on those in 
charge of the government wheat operations to give them all or a sub- 
stantial part of the spread desired. 
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The Canadian Wheat Board will continue, as far as they are able to — y 


do so, co-operating with the trade in spreading as well as other marketing 


. 


operations. The Board will continue to handle cash wheat and futures — 


in a normal way. The next spread will be July/October, and we wish to_ 
suggest to the trade that they should consider if it is desirable for them 


to continue depending blindly on the Board for all or any particular part 


of this spread. Ws A: 

Our sole purpose in drawing this to your attention now is to give 
all the time available to the trade for any necessary adjustment of 
their hedging operations, particularly in connection with “out of posi- 
tion” wheat. 


Our Board would appreciate your posting this as a notice for the ~ 


information of all members of the Exchange and their out of town clients. 
I might add, Mr. Chairman, that a copy of that letter was sent to the 
Secretary of the Vancouver Merchants Exchange, the New York Produce 
Exchange and the Montreal Board of Trade, with a similar request that 
it be posted for the information of their members. . 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. What do you mean by the term “ depending blindly on the board ”?— 


A. I mean, Mr. Chairman, exactly what the words say. That is, I think, what 


had been customary on the part of the trade for quite a period of: time. 


By Mr. Beaubvier: 
Q. What do you mean by “ all the time available,” if I caught the reading 


right?—-A. Oh, yes. ‘ Our sole purpose in drawing this to your attention now — | 


is to give all the time available to the trade...” This was sent on March 26. 
That was three months and a few days before the first of July. To anybody 
with cash wheat, particularly “out of position” wheat referred to there—that 
would be cash wheat in Eastern Canada, Vancouver, Churchill—it gave three 
months, all the time available from that date, in which to decide whether they 


would leave their hedge on that cash wheat in the July option or sometime 
during that three months buy in their hedge in the July option, at the same | 


time selling October option, and keeping that as their hedge. Just to complete 
the answer, the idea was that instead of waiting to notify the trade say on the 


1st of June, they were notified then so that they would have all the time that — . 


was available. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Do you not think it weakens your position when you go into the 
October? That is the new crop month. Switches are made into July and then 
July into October.—A. No. 


Q. They would have the new crop to deliver on those old contracts?—A. It 
does not weaken our position. 


Q. You might have to take delivery of the new crop wheat on the old — 


contracts you made?—A. It becomes a new contract when you change it from — 


the July to the October. 


Q. But it is cleaning up your May and cleaning up your July, to get it into — 


the October?—A. It does not weaken our position in any way. The only thing 


that would weaken our position, being placed as we are with the responsibility 


of selling wheat, would be to exchange one option for an option that was not so 
readily saleable. 


. Suppose they could not deliver all your May. If you stood pat, so to 7 


speak, on your May and wanted delivery and they could not deliver, would it 


not just give them the opportunity to switch to the other month and then again 
to October?—A. I am very glad, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Perley brings that 3s 
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_ point up, because it would create a very interesting situation on the Ist of May 
_ if we held all our May contracts and did not switch any of them to July. That 
is what you mean, Mr. Perley, is it, if we held on to our May? 
- Q. Yes.—A. It would be a very interesting situation. The position would 
be that the Dominion Government of Canada, through the agency of the 
- Canadian Wheat Board, would have an absolute corner on Winnipeg May wheat, 
_ and would be in the position to take everybody in the grain trade, a grain dealer 
in Canada, a miller in Canada, a miller in the United Kingdom, in France, a 
miller in the United States, who might have some of our wheat down there— 
and you know, gentlemen, that they have taken some 35 million bushels of 
our wheat already this year for milling. The Dominion Government would 
have, through our agency, all these gentlemen with wheat out of position and 
quite normally and naturally hedged in the Winnipeg May option. We would 
have them in the position where they would be at our mercy. We would have 
the most perfect corner, I would think, that has ever been known in the history 
of the grain trade, for this reason among others: we are in the fortunate 
- position of most gentlemen that we have read about in the old days in Chicago 
- when they used to attempt to corner the Chicago market. But they did not 
have unlimited money. The Dominion Government of Canada, I presume— 
The CuatrMaAN: You do not think they have unlimited money, do you? 
Witness: Well, they have enough to take care of a couple of hundred 
million bushels of wheat at 75 cents a bushel, anyway. In the next place, the 
only point of delivery for the satisfaction of that contract is Fort William and 
Port Arthur, the total terminal storage capacity at those points being 96 million 
bushels, some of which, of course, is taken: up with coarse grain. So, we being 
the holders—we will take our figures perhaps to illustrate the thing and get 
something actual—at January 31 last of 154 million bushels of futures contracts, 
suppose we held those all in the May, and that we confined our sales between 
January 31 and May 1 to sales of cash wheat, of which we had 82,600,000 odd 
‘bushels, we would have this 154 million bushels which could not possibly be 
delivered to us in any way, shape or form except by someone paying the railroad 
7 to haul it from Vancouver to Fort William, bring it down from Churchill to 
- Fort William, ship it back from Eastern Canada to Fort William. If I may 
use a name for illustration—I do not want to bring the names of grain firms 
into it, but I will use one—I will mention the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, who are excellent customers for Canadian wheat, who take wheat across 
to their Glasgow mills; and I might mention incidentally they make some flour 
out of 98 per cent Canadian wheat or the highest grade of flour. They keep 
the wheat that they take over there hedged in our Winnipeg futures until they 
sell the flour. They might have to bring some of it back from Glasgow to 
deliver to us, and that all accumulating—I am going into some detail, but we 
may as well make it as clear and as simple as possible—that wheat coming from 
all those quarters and being accumulated at Fort William and Port Arthur, if 
there were railway cars and boats enough to bring it up there, I do not know 
how it would be delivered to us because they could not get it unloaded in the 
terminals. So that we come to the point that we have a perfect corner in the 
Dominion Government of Canada, and then we squeeze these gentlemen and 
make them deliver at our own price. We could do that if it was considered— 
_ or I will say this, that a Canadian wheat board could do that. 


By Hons Mri Crerar: 
Be Q. You cannot do that?—A. No. I will not say “we.” But it is reasonably - 
- elear that’a Canadian wheat board could do that, and could make those people 
' settle for anything that might be considered reasonable, if it was considered a 
_ proper thing for the Dominion of Canada, after having gotten into the wheat 
_ business in the circumstances under which they did, to run such a corner and 
squeeze those gentlemen. 
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By Mr. Deachman: Pet 
Q. What about your Combines Act?—A. Well, I am not a lawyer. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Last year Mr. Milner, replying to a similar question, said that Mr. 
McFarland would never do that. Now, I assume possibly that you would never 
do that. You have 154 million options. Would it not be quite proper to settle 
up those options? They each have margin in the clearing house. You could 
make a reasonable settlement and get out of your options. My contention is if 
you allow it to go on until October, they could get new wheat, you do not know 
at what price, but they could deliver 150 million of new wheat’on your options. 
I do not suggest that the Board would ever insist on the unreasonable settlement 
that you have outlined—A. Mr. Chairman, if I have the question right in my 
mind, Mr. Perley asks if it would not be a good thing to settle up the options 
on a reasonable basis in the May as we go along. The answer is that that is 
exactly what we do when we sell a dealer May wheat and buy July wheat from 
him. We settle the May option contract right then. In this particular year, 
for the information of the committee I might state that we sold May wheat to 
dealers at 12 cents under July options. We sold to dealers May options at 13 
cents and we bought from them the July options at—we sold May at 13 cents 
under the July options, buying back their July options from them. That differ- 
ence of 12 cents would not carry the cost of carrying the actual cash wheat in 
store at the terminal elevators. In other words, if we own—we will take the 
round figures—50 million bushels of actual wheat and held warehouse receipts 
in store at Fort William or Port Arthur on the first day of May, we would have 
to pay the storage charges of %4;th of a cent per day, which for the two months 
from the 1st of May to the 1st of July would amount to, roughly, 14 cents per 
bushel. We would have to pay interest on our money that was invested in that 
wheat which, at our rate of interest—I have not got that figure exactly, but if 
it was 6 per cent, the rate of interest, it would be ~ cents a month on 75 cent 
wheat. So you can see that by changing the contract that we are carrying, the 
May option contract into July option contract at a 12 cents difference, we are 
carrying our contracts or our wheat cheaper than.we could possibly carry the — 
wheat if we had the physical wheat when we are paying the storage charges 
and interest. To try to finish the point that is in Mr. Perley’s mind, the same 
situation arises when you come to go over from July into October. We will 
inevitably, aside from some miracle, have some wheat left at the lst of July — 
next. How much we will have in the form of cash wheat and futures contracts, 
I do not know. I do not know what total we will have. But:‘we will have some 
left, and it will be a substantial quantity. We could take delivery of that wheat 
to the extent that the terminals at Fort William and Port Arthur would carry ~ 
it, some time during July. We could pay the storage charges on it and the 
interest charges on it. We would, under the terms of our Act, when we went to 
ship it, export it, have to sell it to exporters for delivery, to ship it out of the 
country. But what we will do will be—and this is a notice to the trade, and it 
is the sole purpose of the notice—that between now and the first day of July, 
gradually in a normal way, by selling July wheat in the pit and at the same time 
buying October wheat, which is called spreading July and October, we will put 
that on a basis that will enable us to carry our contract or to increase the price 
of our wheat that we are carrying. Because all the time you carry wheat it 
costs more money, whether wou carry it in futures contracts or cash wheat. We 
will increase the cost of our wheat that we are carrying less by doing that than 
if we took delivery of the wheat and paid charges on it. 

Q. Let me ask you this question: When you switched from July to October 
on the basis you have outlined as to carrying charges, would you consider that 
a reasonable spread between July and October?—-A. That depends upon market 


conditions. It is no secret because the operation. has been done in the pit. — 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] ; ASQ 
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We ane sold in the last month July wheat at even money with we October. 
To the extent that we could do that, we were carrying our wheat from July 
to October at no cost to the Dominion government. We have sold July wheat, 
bought October wheat, selling July at a discount of a half cent under October. 
We have been down to three-quarters of a cent under October. I think the 
discount on July now is a little less than that. 
~~ Q. One and one-eighth cent?—A. One and one-eighth cent. We might 
be doing it out there inethe last day or so at one and a half cents, but we will 
say this: If that spread should come to a point where it is too wide under 
the October—we do not like that—but suppose it went to three and a half 
cents, we would stop selling July and buying October; we would keep our 
July wheat and we know some one would want it, and would come along and 
- want to buy it from us ata narrower spread than three and a half cents. 
@. You said you had made some spread between May and July of one 
and three-eighths cents?—A. Yes. 
re: Q. Can you give us the spread that was on the board when you did that? 
_ Was that in the pit or— —A.- No; we had quite a bit in the pit. We had 
some May-July, at even money, some at half a cent, some at three-eighths 
cents, some at seven-eighths cents, some at one cent, all. done in the pit. We 
- had then asked the trade—no we did not deal with the committee on that. 
‘We had then asked them to put in lists to us giving their clearing house position 
and telling us what May-July spread they wished. When we got those lists 
we decided how much we were going to spread in total, and how much we 
would give to different branches of the trade. Distinctions were made between 
| different branches of the trade. We gave to the people that were out of 
position the full amount of their spread; that is, one hundred per cent, the 
* one and three-eighths cents. Country elevators, terminal elevators, country 
elevators who could ship their grain down, we gave them fifty per cent. Terminal 
elevators at the head of the lakes we gave them a spread on their low grades 
under 3 Northern, and the spread, as I say, was down to one and three-eighths 
cents, if I remember correctly. To come to the point Mr. Perley wishes 
answered, the widest spread traded in the pit was one cent, but we gave on 
_ that. three-eighths of a cent wider than the widest that was paid in the pit. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You stated you were able to switch July wheat to October wheat at 
__ exactly the same price. Would the reason for that be that there was an 
. - anticipation that the price of wheat would drop?—-A. No; we did not do a large 
amount of that. As a matter of fact, I do not know what the amount was. 
q No, that would not be an indication of that. 

s Q. What would it be?—A. The best reason I can give for that at the 
time, Mr. Chairman— 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Somebody was desirous of making the switch?—A. Somebody was 
foolish enough to take July from us at the same price as October. I never 
would have done it if I was on the other end, not with the amount of wheat 
in this country. I might have started doing a little at a cent and a half under, 
but I never would have done it at even money. 

Q. If he decided to call for delivery of May and July it might make a 
little difference?—A. It might, but I think Mr. Chairman— . 

ey Q. I think it would make considerable difference—aA. It might, but. of 
course it is quite clear that Mr. Perley’s question, and quite natural, and I 
find no fault—I have no business to find fault anyway—with it; it is quite 
ae clear that Mr. Perley’s question is directed to the thought of shorts and letting 
ie. bors out. We have heard a lot about it. I have heard a lot about it since, 
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I think, October it 1934. But let me explain this to the committee: We 


‘ 
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have followed, generally speaking, in the one switch that we have had to make 


in the time of the new board, the same procedure that was followed by the 
“previous wheat board, and also that was followed by the gentleman previously 


in charge of the government wheat operations. For the information of the 


5 4 


committee I might say the spread that we had on May-July this year with — 


the trade of one and three-eighths cents, was the same figure at which the 
government manager made a spread one year ago. It was the same spread 


that they had made in 1934, if my memory serves me correctly. It was ; 
within one-cighth of a cent of the spread that they had in 1938, and I think - 


in one year they had made a spread of one and three-quarter cents. I want 


to mention that because I do not want to leave on the record anything that — 


might give the committee or the public an impression that the wheat board 
in making a spread of one and three-eighths cents, three eighths of a cent 
wider than the widest figure that was traded up to that time in the pit, were 
giving away money, government money, or doing anything that was question- 


able. The wheat board could have made, if they wanted to, every trade in the . 


pit, and we might have pushed up that spread to one and a half cents, five- 
eighths, three-quarters or seven-eighths; we might have, I don’t know. We 
considered that the best policy was to make the spread at a reasonable basis 
-on a lesser cost than if we were carrying actual wheat and at some reasonable 
basis with the grain dealers. That is the reason we did that. 


By Mr, Donnelly: 


@. I suppose the spread dropped down on account of bringing down the 
price of storage. The price of storage has dropped down from one-thirtieth to 


one-forty-fifth?—A. That is, to-day it is one-forty-fifth. It was down once 


before for a period, but had been restored, I think, to one-thirtieth. The natural 


tendency, of course, is if the storage rates are lower, the actual cost of carrying 


the wheat is lower. If exchange rates are lower, the actual costs are lower, . 


and that has a tendency to narrow the spread. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. You stated a moment ago by transferring May to July on the basis of 
one and three-eighths cents you saved money rather than if you had carried the 
wheat through; but somebody sustained a loss on the thing?—A. No, not neces- 


sarily. That is the correct answer; no. You see, if I might give an illustration, — 


a 


the minimum amount that is usually traded in the pit in one trade, though ~ 


there is provision for trading in 1,000 bushels, is 5,000 bushels. Now, if I 


took on the first day of January and I bought 5,000 bushels of No. 1 Northern 


wheat in store at Fort William and I got warehouse receipts for it for the 
twelve months, it would cost at the present rate of storage, eight cents per 
bushel storage for the year. I think that is right, and my interest charges. 


That would mean on a dollar wheat, six per cent money, five and a half per cent 


money is the general cost in the grain trade, but let us take six per cent money. 


The cost would be 14 cents for me to carry it if I had paid a dollar for it on — 
the first of January and put it in storage, at the end of the year it would have — 
cost me $1.14. My charges would have brought the price up to that. Switching 


futures in this way I could probably carry it for about 10 cents, or an average 
of one and three-eighths from May to July, perhaps two and a quarter to two 


and a half from July to October, perhaps six and a half from October to the 
following May, somewhere around 10 cents. I would have saved a few cents 


a bushel. 


Q. I still cannot understand why if it cost 14 cents to carry it through — 
and by switching you could get through at ten cents, somebody does not lose 
on the transaction?—A. Well, your wheat is not all at Fort William and Port 
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_ Arthur. You have exporters and millers and other people and they are all 
ae interested, yes, all interested. First of all, when they buy wheat they put their 
_ hedge under the nearest most active trading month. In February they put their 
- hedge in May. Well, they might still have a lot of that cash wheat in their 
- mill storage. You oentlemen know how big storage places some of the mills in 
» western Canada have, and they have them filled. They cannot mill it and sell 
_ the flour before the first of May. Consequently they have a lot of it in the mill 

- storage; they are short on their hedge in the Winnipeg May options. Now when 
it comes to the time where they see they can buy that May option and sell 
July, transfer their hedge farther away at some reasonable figure, they are not 
going to wait to get the loss of one-eighth of the cost of carrying it, and it would 
not pay them to put that wheat in Fort William. They are satisfied to take 

less than the full carrying charge. There is the storage, and some of it in flour. 
- They would rather have their hedge farther away, and there is always somebody 
- coming along that would take less than the full carrying charge that he has 
lost on the hedges. There is a loss to him in this way, and the question brings 
up a perfectly correct point. He is taking less money; he is getting less money 
_ to take care of his carrying charge than he would if he waited for the full storage. 
He does lose; that is correct, when you analyze it. 
am fe Q. Perhaps the storage charge is higher than what it really cost him?— 
Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Do not the elevator companies out in the country bring it on in this 
way: They fill up after the first of the year?—-A. They have been in the past 
- few years. The country elevators have filled up or have been nearly so for nine 
- months of the year. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
: Q. Is not a lot of grain stored by the agents, too?—A. During the winter 
: time, yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 
: Q. A certain amount of this switching has been put through the pit?—A. 
Yes. 
‘Q. You employ brokers?—A. Yes. . 
Q. To do that? Do you care to give names of the brokers you employ, not 
all the principal brokers?—A. I would have to get a list showing the principal 
ones. 
Mr. Ross: I object to that; I do not think it is in the interest of the public. 


By the Chairman: 

a Q. Do you object?—A. No, with one qualification. I have no objection 
whatever to our giving a list of ‘the brokers that the new board has employed, 
if at the same time we are permitted to give a list of those previously employed 
__ by those in charge. 

§ : Mr. Ross: I do not think there is anything to be gained by it. 

is Mr. Peruery: I think that is fair; it is o.k. with me. 


as Mr. Ross: No doubt some of these brokers are still employed. 
ea Mr. McNiven: What is the object in giving names? 
2 = Mr. Pertny: That may come out afterward. 


es The Cuatrman: Are you asking Mr. Murray whether he thinks he should 
give the names or not? 
Wirness: I am perfectly satisfied to leave it to the committee, Mr. an 


The CuarrMan: You have an opinion on it. 
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By Mr. Koss: , 1 EE 

Q. Is it liable to affect your dealings from now on?—A. No; it will affect 
our peace of mind, Mr, Chairman, in regard to line brokers. Some of them 
naturally do not get as much business as others, because some are not as com- 
petent as others. The ones that are most competent naturally get the most of our 
business; but particular circumstances of the market may make it necessary for 
us to use others, and where you can put little orders we spread around the 
business to the least efficient men. There are a lot of brokers that are like other 
classes of people, some are better than others. I would be perfectly willing, in 
fact I think I would be quite pleased to give the names under conditions that I 
state. : 

Mr. Dracuman: Is it not a fact in a matter of this kind where a man has 
been appointed in charge of a position that we should be guided largely by what 
he considers as the right thing to do in connection with the administration of the 
business? 

The CuarrMan: Exactly. That is the idea I had in mind. I asked Mr. 
Murray if he had an opinion on the matter, as to whether in would be advanta- 
geous to the public interest to give the names. If he does not think it is in the 
public interest, I do not think the committee should require him to give them. 

Wrrtness: I would not stress the opinion that it would not be in the public 
interest. 

Mr. Coutpwetu: Mr. Murray has said he is willing to give the names, pro- — 
vided he gives the names of the others. 

Wirness: Not only willing, but pleased. I would emphasize the word 
“ pleased.” 

Mr. Jacosps: What is the object in getting the names; is it just to satisfy 
vulgar curiosity? 

Mr. Prerury: Not necessarily. It depends on how far you intend to go with 
this inquiry. 

Mr. Brausipr: By divulging these names, you only create soreness as 
between brokers and commission men at Winnipeg. Why give them? | 

Mr. Ross: Between the broker and the board, when the board is trying to 
create good feeling with everyone, as I understand it. ape 

Witness: May I make a suggestion with regard to that; as Mr. Perley in 
his reply to one or two of the other members of the committee who asked him 
what purpose would be served, replied, that may become clear later on. If 
when it gets to a point in Mr. Perley’s examination that he desires to know the 
names of some broker whom he thinks or brokers whom he thinks or whom 
he may have been told the board have been using in connection with taking care 
of shorts, shall I say, or any other nefarious kind of operation, we shall be glad to 
give them to the committee and Mr. Perley. : s 

The Cuatrman: Do you want to press it now? 

Mr. Prertey: I will let it ride now. 


By Mr. Perley: . 

Q. May I ask what is your brokerage for pit operations?—A. I am going to 

get goodwill, I think, on that one, 25 cents a thousand bushels for the pit 
operation, a dollar and a quarter for five thousand bushels. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. Either buying or selling?—A. Yes, sir. ‘ : 
@. I do not know, Mr. Murray, whether you will care to answer my next | 
question with respect to what extent you have been dealing with some of the 


large international firms, Bunge, Dreyfus, and Continental?—A. Dealing with | 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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_ them in quite a large way. I have no figures over quite a period of time, Mr. 
_ -Chairman, but perhaps it would help to supply some information that the ques- 
4 tion may have a bearing on, if I gave the figures of, we will say, December 13. 
_ Yesterday I was asked a question in regard to that. This, perhaps, may help to 
-answer that question also. The question asked yesterday by Mr. Coldwell was 
whether all the 22,000,000 odd bushels of wheat we had sold in the day was 
_ sold during the session. Now, on December 13 we sold to Mills against export 
_ flour business, 901,000 bushels at 874 cents. 
i Q. What was the price of the May wheat that day on the board?—A. That 
is a matter of record. You have those prices, Smith. I think, if I remember 
correctly, the market opened at 89% and closed at 892; it had closed on the 12th 
at 86g. Yes, that is correct. It opened at 89%, the high point was 892, the low 
point 89%, and it closed at 894. 
Q. These prices you are quoting now, I suppose, right through would be 
_ the May option?—A. Yes, sir. We exported that day 7,782,000 bushels at 87t. 


By Mr. Ross: 


’ Q. Do you say that would be the cash price or the May option?—A. May 
uture. . 

Q. 874?—A. Yes, sir. I gave the opening, high, and low. The close of 
_ the May future was 89g. We sold to the mills 797,000 bushels at 89%. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. In addition to the other mills?—A. That is in addition to the other mills. 

- That was not against export flour business, the last amount.» We sold in the pit 
to a lot of people of whose names we have no record, 11,684,000 bushels at 89%. 
We made sales of cash wheat, flat sales amounting to 861,445 bushels and 50 
pounds. The average price to reduce that to a May basis, a fair comparable 
average is 89°58, making total sales of 22,025,445. Now as to the question of 
Mr. Perley whether we deal in a large way with certain firms on the sales to 
exporters that day, may I say that on that day we sold to the Alberta pool 
46,000 bushels at 874; Bunge North American Grain Corporation, 703,000; 
Continental, 1,095,000; Cargill, 869,000; Canada Atlantic, 98,000; Dreyfus, 
2,460,000; Norris, 246,000; Peerless, 10,000; Reliance, 668,000; James Richard- 
son, 825,000; Scottish Co-operative, 65,000; K. B. Stoddart, 697,000; making 

a total of 7,782,000. I think, Mr. Chairman, just. at this point, so that we won’t 
get further off on the wrong foot, if I may use that expression, it might be well 

to tell the committee the circumstances of May options being supplied to mills 
and exporters on that morning at 874 cents, from which you will note from the 
figures I have quoted of the official opening, high, low and close of the market, 
was two and three-quarter cents below the Winnipeg Grain Exchange records 
of the market price that day. I am anxious to have the point absolutely clear 
for several reasons, because a good deal has been said, the first of it by a 
prominent gentleman ten days after we started to work, about our having sold 
wheat at less than pit quotations and in doing so, having rescued a certain type 
of trader that has been talked about in the last year and a half. Now, the 
position of the board was this, on December 9, if I may be permitted to go back 
a few days. That is the day I got back from Ottawa after having been 
appointed. Shaw arrived the same day. Mr. Mclvor had been holdmg down 
the job alone since the previous Thursday. It takes two members of the board 
to make a quorum; so we actually started to work on the morning of December 
9. There were 34 weeks of our crop year left. Eighteen weeks had gone; the 
best shipping season in any normal basis for marketing the Canadian crop. 
_ There was actually of actual wheat, if the Dominion government estimate was 
right, 310,000,000 bushels available for export and for carrying over next July. 
~ I mentioned yesterday in the opening statement which I read that we considered 
one of our principal duties was to dispose of the burdensome part of the surplus. 
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I think I used the phrase that it hung like a mill-stone around the necks of our ~ 
farmers since 1928. I might mention that is not my description. If I may be — 
permitted, I will say that that is the description given to that surplus by Mr. — 
John I. McFarland on December 8, 1934, if my memory is correct. : 

Now, we could not afford to wait for one, two, three or four weeks or to 
wait until it was found out what the policy of the board was going to be. At 
least, we do not think we could. We wanted to get some action. We called 
meetings of the exporters and millers. They are the only salesmen of Canadian 
wheat. The Act tells us specifically that we have got to use them. It means to © 
use all branches of the trade without discrimination. So we called meetings, 
and we told them the new board was there; that we wanted their co-operation 
and we wanted them to get busy and sell all the wheat and flour for export that : 
they could possibly sell. We asked for suggestions as to what we might do to - 
help them accomplish that. We told them we did not expect them to do business 
for nothing. I do not know that anyone can be expected to do business for — 
nothing. From the competition in the export business, and judging from the 
number of firms that have gone out of business, the competition within itself 
is sufficient to keep the margin down. 

One of the suggestions they made to us was that we agree to sell them their 
hedges against export sales made between the close of the market one day and 
the opening of the market the next day at not more than one quarter of a cent 
over the previous day’s close. We made that agreement with them, or gave 
them an undertaking, whichever you like to call it, with one proviso. We 
explained to them that we were not handling our own money and our own funds. 


By Mr, Perley: 

Q. This is on the 9th of December?—A. No, this meeting did not take 
place on the 9th. I think it was the 10th or the 11th. 

Q. The 11th?—A. The 10th or 11th. Perhaps it was the 10th when we 
saw them first. We told them we would do that on one condition. We explained — 
that we were not there to do just what we liked on all matters but that we would 
give them this undertaking provided that they would at any time we desired 
make their records available to independent auditors of our choosing. I myself — 
told them at the meeting that the reason for that was this—I used this illustra- 
tion—there may be a war some day in Europe in the next few months and that — 
something may happen to send it three, four or five pennies higher. I told them 
we would do what we said and that we would want to be able to check and’have 
assurance that the actual export business was done. They agreed. Much © 
sooner than they expected the need arose, on December 13, and we were called — 
upon to fulfill our undertaking that morning which we did to the extent to — 
exporters of seven million seven hundred and some odd thousand, and some to — 
the mills. ey 

Now let me make this point clear. The market closed the day before at 
86% split, I think to be exact. If there had been no exporters in business, the — 
Canadian Wheat Board would themselves have been offering wheat to buyers 
in England, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, the Orient and any other ~ 
place where we might sell wheat. We would have been offering it over night, 
but whether we would have offered five million or six million or ten million over _ 
night I do not know; but we would have had, I can assure you gentlemen, a very iy 
free offer of wheat, because we thought we had a lot of wheat and we wanted to _ 
get busy selling it. What would have happened to us on the morning of the — 
13th? Every offer that we had out would have been accepted. We would have _ 
sold five million or eight million or ten million. Our offers would have been 
based on 86%, and put on the basis of 86% we would have made the sales at. 
one quarter of a cent less than the basis on which we made. delivery. Mi 
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Ae it. may well be asked, even supposing that is true and that would have 
en our position, why was it necessary to give these exporters that protection, 
er you want to use that word. We felt that it was absolutely necessary. We 
felt that it was necessary to instill confidence into these exporters so that they 
would not be afraid to offer wheat freely. We wanted to instill confidence in 
ie It might well be asked, why was it necessary to instill confidence in 
them. 


By Mr. Fair: 


Q. Is this the first time that protection of that kind was extended to 
exporters?—A. No, sir, but it is the first time it was done right out in the open. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. Is there any difference in principle between that deal and the wholesale 
grocery man sending agents to sell for a limited time at a certain price? 


By Mr. Deachman: 


Q. Or for iron and steel?—A. That is new thought to me but maybe it is 
correct. Anyhow, it might be asked why was it necessary to instill confidence 
in them. We considered, as I said, that it was absolutely necessary, because 
they are operating from a market in which almost the only seller left who can 
sell their hedges against their sales abroad when they want to buy their hedges 
is the Canadian Wheat Board. If it were an entirely open market with no one 
big concentrated holding, such as the wheat board, they would have no protec- 
tion. They would go out and take their chances, and they have to buy the 
wheat in in the morning. But when there is a large concentrated holding such 
as there is in our hands and such as there was in the. hands of those who preceded 
ee they are at the mercy, if you want to use that word, of the big holder of 
wheat. 

, We, wanting ane to offer that wheat freely, gave them that assurance. 
We did ‘not anticipate it would continue for an indefinite time. We wanted to 
get them started. It was discontinued on December 20th, for this reason; the 
_ market in the pit itself was being killed. People having done an export business, 
-- instead of coming into the pit in the morning to buy their wheat, would come 
- direct to us. It was an easier way to do it. 
2 We had a meeting with the exporters that morning or, to put more correctly, 
I should say that I attended a meeting with the exporters after having first dis- 
s- cussed it with my colleagues on our board, and told them that they had had 
a certain period of administration; that a different policy was being followed 
' in regard to Canadian wheat by the new board, and that they would have to: 
_ judge for themselves from that time on in regard to the freedom of their 
offers. I told them that our board would offer wheat for sale freely in the 
| pit, to take care of any export business they might do; that our doors would be 
open if at any time they found there was not enough in the pit to enable them 
_ to cover their over night commitments, but that they had no guarantee any 
. more. I asked them to call on two or three correspondents for offers. Some 
x of them protested and said it would limit business. Naturally those were some 
- of the more timid ones. They said they would not feel so secure in offering out 
_. Jarge quantities over night. Our reply was, You have got to be the judge of 
_ that yourselves, and if you are not convinced that there is a different policy in 
regard to the sale of wheat, then be careful about your offers and hold them 
down, but you have got to be the judge. If you feel like going ahead and 
doing it freely, go ahead. 
_ +. When we speak about the necessity of instilling confidence may I give 
___a little evidence on that point. The opinion is not mine. I have a letter dated 
November 15, 1935, from a well-known firm in London, England, William H. 
bs Pim and Company, addressed to Mr. D. L. Smith, who was ay Assistant 
Chief Commissioner of the Wheat Board, It states: — 
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Unfortunately, every time there is a sign of improved demand the 
Winnipeg Option Market: advances and stops all chances. The fear of 
these advances makes shippers too nervous to sell when buyers are 
prepared to purchase. For example, there was a slight sign of improved 
demand yesterday and we sold a fair quantity of Manitobas. The rise 
at the opening took the gilt off the sales, but immediately we advanced ° 
prices, millers turned their attention to Russians and in the end Cana- 
dians were left high and dry. To-day with Winnipeg 1g up, the best 
bid for Manitobas is 24 pennies per quarter over yesterday morning and 
all other wheats are practically unchanged. 


That is just one illustration of what someone thinks. 


By Mr, Coldwell: 

Q. You stated that on December 20 you changed the policy that you 
adopted about December 10 of selling wheat at a quarter of a cent over the 
previous day’s close. Further, you stated the buyers were coming to the board 
because they felt this was the easiest way to do business. If it is an easier way 
to do business, why would it not be advantageous to sell wheat direct rather 
than in the speculative method that we are now pursuing?—A. Of course, 
Mr. Chairman, that would get us into a discussion of what my opinion was as 
to whether the open market, functioning as it has been, would be the best 
method of selling, or whether some other method of selling would be better. _ 
Q. I may say, Mr. Murray, that a question I had intended asking you at 
the opening of the sitting this afternoon was precisely along the same lines. I 
notice that yesterday, for example, you stated, according to page 36 of the 
record :— 


Our board has not considered it to be its duty to follow a policy of 
gambling on what Providence might do in the way of helping us again 
with serious crop failures in North America and other parts of the world. 


A little later on, you went on to say: 


Our policy has been and will continue to be a merchandising and 
not a speculative policy. 


I followed your statements very carefully yesterday afternoon and it 
struck me that the whole argument on behalf of the new board’s policy was 
that it was in strict conformity with the speculative methods of the grain 
exchange as established throughout the years. I notice that at page 39 you 
stated that the wheat board sells, shall we take a round figure of one hundred 
thousand bushels of No. 1 Northern Wheat, and you buy a like amount of. 
futures. That is a summary of what was said. Now the point I have in mind 
is this; that there seems to be a direct conflict between the statement made — 
regarding a merchandising policy and the speculative policy adopted by the 
board. The remark made just now seems to indicate that even the chairman of 
the board considers there is an easier way, and therefore I would say a more 
efficient and better marketing plan than the one which has been pursued. I am 
interested not so much: in a controversy as in getting the facts concerning | 
marketing and what is the best method of marketing crops for the future, for 
I believe that is to be our big problem in the years to come.—A. Mr. Chairman, 
I have found in my experience that the easiest method is not necessarily the 
best. I have found that the best method for anyone was sometimes the hardest 
road to go over. The fact that I said they took the easier method meant only that 
it was easier in this respect; that they showed us wires, cables, and so on, that — 
they wanted so much wheat against export rather than having a broker buy 
it and wondering whether they were going to get or not. I meant that it was 
just easier to that extent, that is all. 1 a 
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You spoke of some conflict, or suggested a conflict between a comment in 
‘the memorandum which I read yesterday and some of my opinions now expressed, 
The basis on which we are conducting the wheat board’s business is not a specu- 
' lative basis. In regard to the reference that we were pursuing a merchandising 
and not a speculative policy, my reference only referred to gambling on what 


Providence might do. I meant this; if we in the month of December or early 


~ in the month of January decided that we had so much wheat and we think it is 


a little dry down in the United States wheat belt and we do not think they 


-are going to get much rain in the spring, and we think they are only going to 


have a comparatively small amount of wheat, we will gamble on that and base 
our selling policy on that. That is what I call gambling on what Providence 
might do. 

Q. You have not got my point.—A. Might I finish this point and come 
back to it? 

Q. I am not dealing with the question of gambling on what Providence 
might do but the actual details of what you said the wheat board was doing in 
relation to sales and purchases?—A. I will be glad to come back and explain 
that and explain what we have done in exchanging options for cash wheat. 
But that is in no way a speculative policy. 

Arising out of this reference to what I said yesterday in that memorandum, 
we were told that in December and January we should get ten cents a bushel for 
our wheat, or that Canada should get that. 

Mr. McLean: Twenty cents. 


Witness: Of course, other people told us that we were asking too high a 
price. We did not listen to either of them. We went ahead and used our own 


_judgment, and we were conscious of the fact that we had a lot of wheat to sell 


in a somewhat limited time. Now the gentlemen who said that we should have 
got ten cents more, maybe they were right, I do not know. It is just a matter 


of opinion. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Surely. 

Witness: Personally, I think they were wrong. It might be interesting to 
point out that there is one gentleman whom I have heard quoted on that, and 
who is a very prominent gentleman on the Continent. His name has not been 


-- quoted, but he writes a very valuable market letter monthly from Rotterdam. 
Under date of January 2, he said:— 


It is, of course, quite possible that some time when Canada will 
have sold much larger quantities than up to now, she may spring a 
similar surprise upon the market as the Argentine by putting up prices 
considerably. Canada could easily do it, and we have no doubt what- 
ever that she could sell to-day exactly. the same quantity at ten cents 
per bushel or more higher than to-day’s price. 


We began to get those opinions expressed somewhat vehemently to us 


ve directly and indirectly in January, and I saw letters not directed to our board 


but sent to correspondents, other grain firms, that were shown to us and very 


Bs quickly it got to the point where, when you read the letter, “I know how 


that fellow stands on the market, he is long wait, he bought on December 13, 


or within a few days thereof and thought the market should go a lot higher 
___and he is disappointed.” 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. Does the same argument apply to those who were short on the morning 


bs « of the 13th?—A. I would think the man who was short on the morning of the 
18th, if he was short a lot of wheat and bought it all in that day would be 


he very sorry he had not stayed short and bought it in around eighty cents. 


Le 
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Q. The argument you are using is that these men were told that a higher 
price might-be obtained for Canadian wheat, because they had bought wheat 
at a higher price than the price then prevailing?—A. I would not say that was 
their only reason. ; ; te P 

Q. You put it that way—A. I did not say. it was their only reason. I said 
seeing some of those letters I could tell, or I thought I could—I would be wrong 
in some cases—how they stood on the market. 

In connection with this market letter which I have read— 

Q. There is a later one, Mr. Murray, in which the same thing is stated by 
that Rotterdam man—A. I have not got the later one, but it is the same thing. 

Q. Without using the figure of ten cents—A. If it will be of any use to 
the committee I would be glad to find it and have it produced. 

On the next page there is an interesting thing. The gentleman is speaking 
of Russia:— 


Russia really is a “dark horse.” We have expected and often written 
that the wheat export from Russia this season is a price factor, and higher 
prices would bring out more wheat. 


On one page he says if we put the price up we will sell- more, and on the next 
page he states that if the price is higher Russia will have more to sell; though 
he does not use the figure of ten cents on that page. 

The fact of the matter, gentlemen, in regard to the price situation that 
price does have an effect of bringing out wheat, and bringing it out from very 
unforeseen countries at times. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. Would you mind returning to my question?—A. Excuse me. Your ques- 
tion was why the policy we followed in selling cash wheat and buying futures 
was not a speculative one? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yesterday when asked why we did that, I stated that we did 
it because the board wanted to buy on that basis. Something was said to me 
by Mr. Fowler this morning that I was not entirely complete or fortunate in 
my explanation of selling cash wheat on the basis of futures, so I would try it 
again. He pointed out to me, quite correctly, that I talked about selling the 
No. 1 Northern at a discount under the future without explaining that the 
amount of the discount depended upon the carrying charge or the cost of 
carrying the actual wheat from the date you were making that transaction to 
the first day of May, the day of delivery of the May option. In other words, 
No. 1 wheat on the first day of January in store at Fort William, might sell 
four cents under May, but on the 15th day of April, with only half a month’s 
carrying charge, it would sell at half a cent under May. But to get back to 
this point, if I may use this illustration, take an exporter doing business out of 
the Vancouver market—get out there because it is away from Winnipeg—and 


he sells one thousand tons of wheat to be shipped, we will say. He does this in 


January, and it is for February shipment from Vancouver. Now he receives his 
cables on that, or whatever they are, before the opening of the market in the 
morning. The first thing he wants to do is to protect himself in the quickest 
possible way against market fluctuations. Therefore, he sends word to Winnipeg 
to buy 37,000 bushels of May wheat. There are 37,000 odd pounds to a long 
ton. He knows if he is in there before the opening he will be able to-buy that 
inside of two minutes or three minutes easily, perhaps in one minute. That is 
his quickest way of protecting himself against a fluctuation in the market. 

If he waited to get in touch with an elevator man and buy from the elevator 


man 37,000 bushels, we will say it is No. 4 wheat he sold, and to buy 37,000 of 
No. 4 wheat in store in the terminals at Vancouver in a position where it would — 


be available for shipment sometime in February, it might take him two or three 
hours. In fact, he might not be able to find someone like that. And the market 
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ss Tight have gone one, two or three cents against him in the period. So he buys 
_ that future quickly. He has 37,000 bushels of May wheat and he wants 37,000 
bushels of No. 4 wheat to put on a ship leaving Vancouver in February. He 
goes to the wheat board salesman out there and he says, “I want 37,000 bushels 
- of No. 4 wheat f.o.b. February.” The reply is, “I will sell it to you, how do 
you want to buy it, flat?” ‘No, I want to exchange the option.” The response 
is, “all right, I will sell it to you at ten cents under May.” He knows what it 
has been trading at, and if he thinks he can afford to pay that and is willing to 
_ pay it, he will buy 37,000 bushels of No. 4 wheat f.o.b. Vancouver in February. 
If he bought the 37,000 bushels of No. 4 wheat and did not at the same time 
sell his 37,000 bushels of May option, he would have 74,000 bushels and he does 
not want 74,000 bushels. We sell him 37,000 bushels of No. 4 wheat at ten cents 
under May and we take back from him 37,000 bushels of May option. We have 
exchanged 37,000 bushels of No. 4 for 37,000 bushels of a futures contract, and 
we have 37,000 bushels of No. 4 much closer to getting on to a ship and getting 
out of the country. To finally complete and get rid of it, we have got to sell 
387,000 bushels of May option, but there is nothing speculative about the trans- 
action at all. 5 

Q. Let me put it this way: that policy is distinctly a policy in the interests 
of the man who is the middleman handling the grain. It protects him both ways. 
It is a case of making the market safe for the trader?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
there are always, of course, different views in regard to that and in regard 
to the usefulness of middlemen. Generally speaking the world of business takes 
care of them if they can justify their existence. I am not laying that down 
as law, it is not up to me to do so, but Royal Commissions have investigated 
it and they have seen some good in it. I am not saying that it is perfect. I do 
not think the futures market and everything in connection with it is perfect. 
I doubt if there is anything perfect in the world. 

So far as our board is concerned I would say this that that matter was 
considered last June by a committee of the House and considered by parliament, 
and an Act was passed under which we are operating. It lays down our duties 
to offer continuously wheat for sale in the markets of the world in the established 

channels, ete. 

Our duty is purely a matter of using the facilities that are there, which 
include, of course, those futures. 


By Mr. Deachman: 
; Q. In considering the best system, would you not consider that system 
best which eliminated the risk most completely if you minimized the risk?— 
A. You will get the business done on a narrower margin if you minimize it, yes. 
~ Q. That is what I am after. If you minimize the risk you reduce the 
-. margin between the consumer and producer?—A. Yes. 
§ Mr. DracHMAN: You must minimize the risk for all, I would think, as 
_ far as possible. 
Mr. Pertey: The middle man in particular. 
Mr. Deacuman: No. It does not discriminate between one and the other. 
Mr. Prruey: It does not touch the farmer. 
Mr. Deacuman: If you reduce the spread, it touches the farmer. 
:.. Mr. Ross: If. the middle man has less risk, you are going to get your 
_ business done cheaper. 
4 Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Section 7 of the Act provides as follows:— 


The Board shall undertake the marketing of wheat in interprovincial 
and export trade and for such purposes shall have all the powers of a 
corporation and without limitation upon such powers the following:— 
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(a) to receive and take delivery of wheat for marketing as. : 
offered by the producers thereof; — ‘ 
(b) to buy and sell wheat: Provided that no wheat shall ‘be i 
purchased by the Board except from the producers thereof. 2. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: a: 

Q. How do you justify the purchasing of options?—A. I was looking for ae 
document here which I think would help me to answer that. : 

Q. This is the statute that I read from, Mr. Murray.—A. Well, I have not 
got it here. 

Q. What is it, an opinion of the Department of Justice? No sir. I 
will find it and we will have it marked. I will find that and I will be able to 
bring it anyway. But to answer that now, without that document, when we 
sel]— 

Q. Mr. Murray, if you think you require a document to give your answer, » 
I will not press the question now.—A. No. I am perfectly satisfied to answer 
it, but I wanted to quote some words of your own in regard to it, Mr. Bennett. © 
That was all. 

Q. The rule is that what takes place in Parliament cannot asaet in the 
interpretation of the statute——A. I did not catch that. 

Q. I said, the rule is that what is said in Parliament cannot assist in the © 
interpretation. of the statute—A. Mr. Chairman, surely a committee would not 
be so unkind as to apply a parliamentary rule like that. to an ee 
man like myself when I have to answer questions here. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: The witness is asked a question and his 108 
is to answer it. He is under oath. 

Witness: Yes. 

The CuHarrman: Will you answer the question, please? 


Wirnuss: Yes. We have not bought wheat when we exchange a ee 
for cash wheat. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. What is it, an option?—A. We exchange an option. When we sell cash 
wheat and exchange an option we have not bought wheat at all. 

Mr. Perury: Then you have not sold it. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Equally then you have not sold it. 

Mr. Donnetuy: You have sold it for July. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: That is what the statute says you cannot do. 

Witness: I made the statement that to complete a transaction primarily 
and to get rid of or lessen our load we must sell that future. But there is one 
thing, gentlemen; if the statute says that we cannot do it, then I would say 
that the statute was most villainously drawn, if it was going to be used for the 
marketing of 298 odd million bushels of wheat, because there is no other way | 
that you could utilize the facilities that are existing, and certainly there was 
a slip by the people who knew the law about the grain business in the drawing 
of the statute. It could not be done if that operation could not be performed. 
There is no doubt about that, if it is correct that it is against the law. 

Right Hon. Mr. BENNETT: Mr. Chairman, I merely asked the witness a- 


question. Section 7 says “ without limitation.” Section 8 is the section that 
deals with the duties of the Board:— 


(a) to fix a price to be paid to the per ince for wheat delivered it 4 
Gal by this Act provided, subject to the approval of the Governor | 
in Counci a 
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(6) to sell and dispose of from time to time all wheat which the 
: Board may acquire, for such price as it may consider reasonable, with the 
object of promoting the sale and use of Canadian wheat in world markets; 
(c) to sell and dispose of stocks of wheat and contracts for the 
delivery of wheat acquired from Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
Limited and the wheat represented by such contracts as may be reason- 

ably possible, having regard to economic and other conditions; 


ghee subsection (t) :— 


(t) in selling and disposing of wheat as by this Act provided, to 
utilize and employ without discrimination such marketing agencies includ- 
ing commission merchants, brokers, elevator men, exporters and other 
persons engaged in or operating facilities for the selling and handling of 
wheat, as the Board in its discretion may determine; 

(7) to offer continuously wheat for sale in the markets of the world 

_ through the established channels: Provided that the Board may, if in its 
opinion any existing agencies are not operating satisfactorily, take such 
steps as it deems expedient to establish, utilize and employ its own or 
other marketing agencies or channels; 


Those are the relevant sections that deal with the sale and disposition of wheat. 
One is the broad general power to sell wheat and buy it, but the limitation 
imposed upon buying is that no wheat shall be purchased except from producers; 
and whatever else may be said, that was dwelt upon by a special committee at 
ereat length. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Mr. Murray, you were present at the meetings of the committee?— 
A. Not at all of them. 

‘ Q. Well, not at all of them, but you were present at several of them?— 
. Yes. 

' Q. And you were in Ottawa when the Bill was being considered, most of 

the time; that is correct, is it not?—A. When it was being considered by the 

committee, yes, sir. 

Q. Yes, and you heard Mr. Milner’s statement last year?—A. No, I was 
not present at the committee when Mr. Milner made the statement. 

Q. You came in before he was finished?—-A. Excuse me. 

Q. I am just asking you.—A. I was not in the committee when Mr. Milner 
made the statement. 

Q. Any part of his statement?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see the statement before it was read?—A. Yes. 

Q. There were several of you present when the statement was finally settled. 
Mr. Pitblado was solicitor here, was he not?——A. Yes. 

Q. A number of you got together and considered the statement as finally 
presented by Mr. Roy Milner?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is true, is it not—down at the hotel?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the statement as finally presented by Mr. Milner to the committee 
was a statement in the preparation of which you took a considerable part?— 
A. Some part. 

Q. Well, you might be modest and say it was not considerable; but you 
_ took a part?—A. A part or some part. 

r Q. Yes, some part; and you made suggestions from time to time which were 
embodied in the statement read by Mr. Milner?—A. I do not know whether they 
embodied in it my particular suggestions or not. 
: Q. Were you satisfied with the statement that was finally read?—-A. Well, 
~ I would think that was doubtful. | 
: Q. That was doubtful?—A. Yes. 
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Q. My information is that you expressed very strong opinions during the © 
preparation of the statement, Mr. Murray.—A. One of my failings 1s to express 
strong opinions. 

Q. Yes. It is well to recognize that. At any rate, it is doubtful whether 
or not the statement read by Mr. Milner was one to which you gave your 
complete approval. Is that right?—A. Well, I just made that statement 
generally, because a lot of gentlemen who, in spite of it, still remain my good — 
friends, know that I am at times very difficult to work with. But I am not 
satisfied with some things that they want. I learned long ago that I cannot 
eet my own way all the time, so I do not get it and I am satisfied to that 
extent to let the other fellow have his way when I know I have got to. 

Q. Yes. I think that is a fair answer, Mr. Murray. Then this statement 
presented by Mr. Milner was a statement presented as the result of a conference 
between the solicitor for the Grain Exchange and its interests, namely Mr. 
Pitblado and a number of other gentlemen. Is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. Who were the other gentlemen present at the conference?—A. I do © 
not remember who all the other gentlemen were. I might mention, for the 
information of the committee, that I was not down as part of the Grain 
Exchange delegation at that time. I stopped in here on my way either to 
or from Montreal. Mr. Milner, as president, would be there. 

Q. You might answer my question—A. Excuse me. 

Q. Who were present at the conference? 

Mr. McLean: What has that to do with this investigation? 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: It has everything to do with it. . ‘ 

Mr. McLean: I am asking the Chairman if it has anything to do with it. ~ 

The CuarrMAN: I am just debating in my own mind what Mr. Murray’s 


activities had to do with it while he was not chairman of the Wheat Board, 
or his opinions at that time. ae oe 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Do you think it is very difficult to see the 
relationship between the two things? Mr. Roy Milner was here officially for 
the Grain Exchange, as their spokesman. 

Witness: He was president of the Exchange. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I am addressing the Chair. Will you be good 
enough, please, not to interrupt me? : 

Witness: I beg your pardon, sir. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Thank you. I am pointing out, Mr. Chairman, 
that that was the considered statement of the Grain. Exchange presented by — 
Mr. Milner. This. witness was an active factor in the preparation of that 
statement, and he has very fairly indicated his position, that he has strong 
opinions, that he presses them very strongly, and that he is difficult to get along 
with. They found that out, as I am able to prove by witnesses under oath, if 
necessary. I am just asking who were present in order to show what was 
being done in the preparation of this statement, that is all; because it becomes 
_ very important, in view of what you yourself, sir, said, that it was thought 
that the Grain Exchange interests played a very large part in shaping the 
policy of the Board. I shall presently, as this case develops, or as this inquiry 
nae be able by competent testimony, to show just what is meant by 
that. 

The Cuamrman: Mr. Bennett, I do not want to interrupt you or to restrict 
you. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. That is all I have to say. 


The CuHarrMAN: What is in my mind is this: It seems to me that 
what you were bringing out by quoting from the Act was that the Grain Board 
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-was not permitted to buy grain from anyone but the producers. Your citation 


from the Act would indicate that. I think your interpretation of it is that, 


4 _ that in buying options they were breaking the law. Is that correct? 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Well, I was not yet making that statement. 
I was only trying to get facts. The legal phase of it will be considered later. 
At the moment I am contenting myself with getting facts from the witness. 
That is all he swears to. I am just finding out what has been done. I 
wanted to see whether or not his attention had been directed to that provision 
by what was said here in the House, which is of course helpful in the inter- 
pretation of a statute, and what was stated here in the committee in the 
preparation of the Bill, which was a committee bill. I am only asking him 
whether or not he considered this section when he was dealing in wheat, as 
he was. 

Wirness: Yes. I can answer that in this way: We considered the 
sections of the Act. We did not, on December 9, take a lot of time and go 
out and ask for legal opinions. But we considered that under the Act we had the 
right to sell cash wheat and take in exchange futures. One of my reasons 
for considering that was that we knew the previous Board had been doing 
it. But I would like to add this: there was one thing we knew we did not have 
the power to do, and that was to buy wheat in the pit and not in exchange 
for options; and that practice of buying wheat in the pit in Winnipeg and 
not from the producers and not in exchange for cash wheat had been followed 
by our predecessor, the previous Wheat Board. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. You mean the producers association or the Board, because the very 
essence of the association’s existence was that it should do that. That is what 
its job was, to stabilize and aid in marketing?—A. Certainly. 

Q. And it did that?—A. Certainly. 

Q. We have evidence of that?—-A. I would like to give more evidence on 
that. I have made a statement. 

Q. Well, for the present— 7 

Witness: Mr. Chairman, am I permitted to add to what I have said? 

Mr. McLmran: Certainly. 

The CHarrMAN: I cannot see that there is any objection to your making 
a statement. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Is it not desirable that we should be entitled to 
an answer to our question? You see, it is no good with me for this witness to 
refuse to answer a question by making a statement about what somebody else 
did. That is not going to help the thing. 

The CuarrMan: What is your question? 

Right Hon. Mr. Benner: I was asking him about the question of selling 
wheat and selling options—at least, buying options not from the producers. 
That is what I was endeavouring to deal with; and I propose, unless the com- 
mittee says I shall not do so, to proceed with it. 

The CuHatrman: My recollection of what Mr. Murray said was that he 
thought they were not selling wheat when they were selling options, or buying 
wheat when they were buying options. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennertr: He used the word “ buy ” yesterday, as you will 
see by the reporter’s evidence. It is no good to suggest what the witness should 
say. It is what he did say that is important. 

The CuarrMan: I think that is what he did say, that he thought that 
exchange of options was not the buying of wheat. 

Mr.. Donnetiy: He was told that he could use all of the facilities of the 
Exchange for selling wheat. 
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Right Hon. Mr. Bennetr: No. He was allowed to do it. 

Mr. Donnepiy: And that is what he was doing. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: He has already said that he discontinued the 
selling of wheat to people who wanted to take it from him. . 

Mr. Donnetuy: Discontinued? 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 

Mr. McLean: I never heard that. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: On December 20. 

‘Mr. Ross: He said he discontinued the fraction, the one-quarter cent over 
night. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: He said the reason he did certain things was 
because people came and tried to buy direct from him, and they wanted to 
send them back to the pit to buy wheat. 

The CuatrMAn: Mr. Bennett, you had a question; and if the witness can 
answer it categorically, well and good. I do not like to restrain him from 
answering your question in his own way, if it gives you the information that 
you desire. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Quite so; entirely so, Mr. Chairman. But now 


he is going on to make a statement about what somebody else did. 

The CuarrMANn: I take it that was to lead up to the answer to your question 
in that respect. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennert: No. He had already started to answer it. This 
witness must realize that we are not going to be fooled by that sort of thing. 

Witness: That is not necessary. ae 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: It is necessary. Because you charge that some- 
body else sold or bought wheat in the pit is not going to answer my question, 

The Cuatrman: Well, Mr. Murray, what do you say? 

Witness: I think, Mr. Chairman, that I should like to answer Mr. Bennett’s 
question. I said that when we started we did not fine tooth comb the Act and 
call in lawyers to interpret every clause to us. We went on the assumption that 
we had the power when selling cash wheat to take options in exchange; or in 
other words, to exchange cash wheat for options. I amplified that reply by 
stating that we at least were following a good precedent, because the previous 


Wheat Board—not the producers who were handling the matter before August — 


14, 1935, but the Wheat Board—had done the same thing. Then I regret, Mr. 
Chairman, that I got out of bounds and started to make a statement. But may 
I say this, that my statement was not going to be about what the wheat producers 
had done previous to August 14. It was going to be about what our predecessor, 
the Wheat Board, had done after August 14. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. I should like to ask the witness if it has come to his attention since he 
took office that his predecessors were censured by the authorities for doing that; 
that they were censured by the then government for taking that action?—A. 
I will put it this way: my interpretation of it would be that I do not think the 
gentleman previously in charge of the operations were censured for exchanging 


cash wheat for futures. If I might add this, I would say that I feel that to the 


extent to which that was done by those gentlemen, they carried the wheat more 
cheaply for this country than it could have been carried by carrying the cash 
wheat and owning it all. 


Q. Yes, I agree to that. But would I be correct in supposing this: if you rate 
gave it any thought at all, you would consider that if it had been correct for 


them to do it and they had not been censured for it, it could not be very far 


wrong for you to do it?—A. That is what I thought. 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] ‘ 


oie 
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- By Mr, Deachman: 
Q. You did not consider it as buying wheat from others than producers?—A. 


"No. 

 Q. It was not a question of buying. It was a question of exchange?—A. 
'Y @8; 
Q. By exchanging a bin of wheat for a bin of wheat you have not bought 
wheat?—A. I thought it was using the machinery of the trade to facilitate 
the export of wheat. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. I will draw your attention to what you said under oath yesterday at 
page 39:— 


Q. Does that include contracts in cash wheat?—A. I might say this, 
Mr. Chairman, in explanation, because there will be naturally some 
members of the committee who could not be familiar with all the bases 
of trading or selling. Practically all cash wheat is sold on what is termed 
the basis of the option. Mr. Fowler, in his evidence, mentioned that. 
When cash wheat is sold generally the seller of the cash wheat buys from 
the purchaser of the cash wheat, buys back the futures contract. Now, 
when our wheat board sells, shall we take a round figure of say 100,000 
bushels of No. 1 northern wheat in whatever position that may be we 
would, shall I say for illustration, sell 100,000 bushels of No. 1 northern 
at—these figures are fictitious illustrative prices—85 cents, and we 
would buy from the party to whom we sold that 100,000 bushels, 100,000 
bushels of May wheat, the May option, May futures, whichever you 
want to call it, 874 cents. In that case, what we have done is to sell in 
the terminology of the trade, 100,000 bushels of No. 1 northern at 24 
cents under May. Now, in this statement of our sales that I have here, 
I would think that 98 per cent, possibly, of those sales were sales of May 
futures; the others were sales of cash wheat sold flat; that is the trade 
term. The flat sales, if I may explain, of cash wheat, are made on this 
basis: A miller wants to buy 50,000 bushels of No. 1 northern wheat. 
He says, I want to buy it flat. That means that if he wants to buy 
at 85 cents and we want to sell at 85 cents we will sell him 50,000 bushels 
of No. 1 northern at 85, and there will be no option exchange between 
us in connection with the transaction. 

Q. It is a commodity sale like anything else?—A. Yes; he gets 
the wheat.” 


Now, three times—I think it is three times—you have used the word “buy” 
_ from the party to whom you sold. That was your oath yesterday. What ex- 
- planation have you to give as to that being incorrect or unsound?—A. I did 
not just catch the last part. 
oat Q. I say what explanation have you to give as to that being incorrect or 
unsound or otherwise?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, in the first place when I took 
_ the oath to tell the truth I did not guarantee that I would be sound all the 
- time. In the second place, I think it might be fair for the committee to con- 
sider that when you get a grain man who has spent twenty-five odd years 
of his life in the grain business, which business uses peculiar terminology, 
- peculiar phrases, slang phrases and so on, he is bound to lapse at times into the 
use of words that are just the words he commonly uses. 
Mr. McLean: The grain vocabulary. 
i Witness: If as a witness—and I am perfectly satisfied if the committee so 
 decides—I must be held to the point where I have got to beware of myself, 
_ that a play will be made on the words that I may use, then I will do my best 
- to meet that situation. But let me say this, that when I said sell cash wheat 
and buy an option, I did not mean anything different from when I say sell cash | 
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wheat or exchange cash wheat for an option. The same thing is done in both 
cases, the same procedure is followed and I mean no different. I have no apology 


to offer for having used that phraseology when I was under oath. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
a Q. Mr. Murray, the language is not that. At the top of page 40, the fourth 


line it reads: “We would buy from the party to whom we sold that 100,000 


bushels, 100,000 bushels of May wheat, the May option, May futures, which- 
ever you want to call it, 874 cents.” Note that: “We would buy from the 
party to whom we sold.” ‘That is the evidence you gave yesterday, and I take 
it for granted that that was correct—A. If it is law breaking of this Act— 
well, I have got good company. 

Q. Of course that does not answer the question—A. Well, I am asked for 
an explanation of the use of the word “buy”. I have done my best to give 
an explanation. I do not know whether it is clear to the rest of the committee 
or not. 

Mr. Dreacuman: If there is a mistake in regard to the use of the word, 
why not restate the case using the word “ exchange” and then we will clear up 
this whole matter entirely? 

Wirness: Thank you, Mr. Deachman. I was conscious some time ago 
in just these recent exchanges that I might have asked the indulgence of the 
Chairman for the privilege that some other gentleman asked at the beginning of 
the proceedings, to change some of the words used yesterday, but I did not wish 
to do that. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. You were making a statement in regard to your predecessor doing 
things of a similar nature. I think it might be well for the committee to know 
something of the dealings that were carried on by the Wheat Board; not by the 
Board or the people handling ahead of it, but by the Wheat Board up until the 
time you took over. Could you give any statement on that?—A. Well, what I 
had in mind, Mr. Ross, or the statement that I was going to make when it was 
properly pointed out to me— 

Mr. Cotpweiu: I wish to raise a point of order. If we are going to inquire 
into the operations of the late Wheat Board, then the persons from whom the 
inquiries should be made are those who were charged with the responsibility 
of conducting the operations of the Board. 

Mr. McLran: Later on. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: He is giving hearsay evidence. That is all he 
is going to do. 

Mr. Ross: He did not give the amount of wheat held or sold. 

Mr. Preruny: Not by the previous Board. 

Mr. Ross: Why not? 


The CHarrman: Just a minute, gentlemen. Order, please. Mr. Coldwell 
raises the question of order. He thinks that Mr. McFarland, I take it, ought 
to give the evidence with regard to that. I would take it that what Mr. Murray 
is going to give is not just his own opinion. What he would give would probably 
be from the records. ths 


Mr. Cotpwe tu: If he sticks to that and does not express opinions which he 


has been doing already in the evidence this afternoon then of course that is a 


different matter. ry 
Wrrness: I do not think I expressed a single unfavourable opinion of the 
former Wheat Board, if I may say that, in my evidence. bles 


The CHairman: Would you answer Mr. Ross? : Hi 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] a tie 


( 
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| Witness: Yes. 

The CHairMAN: Confine yourself to evidence. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: The records speak, not the witness. When the 
witness is giving hearsay evidence or evidence from records, it is needless to say 
—you do not have to be a professional man to realize it—the records speak, 
not the witness; and the records should be produced to indicate what they are. 

The Cen He should have the records. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: That is what I say. If he has them, they 
should ‘be produced so that we may know that what he is reading from the 
records is what is in the records; because it is easy to be mistaken about it. 

Wirness: What I was Bolte to read is copied from some record, but 
perhaps I could put it in better shape for the next session, so that it could be 
in better shape for oe eommittee and they could have it to follow when I was 
reading. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have it in Ottawa?—A. Yes. 
The Cuarrman: Then we will leave it at that. 


By Mr. Jacobs: 

Q. Mr. Murray, may I ask you a question? When you said that you 
bought 100,000 bushels, I understood you to say that that was an option you 
were buying, and that you afterwards got rid of that option?—A. Yes. 

Q. By disposing of it to outside parties?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in that way you got rid of it?——A. Yes. 

@. You did not mean to say you bought 100,000 bushels. You bought the 
right to buy 100,000 bushels, the option?—A. The right to get delivery of 
100,000 bushels. 

Q. That is what I understand—A. That is correct. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. You took that in exchange for ie wheat you were selling?—A. That is 


actually the practical operation. 
Q. Then you disposed of the option?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. How do you dispose of the option?—A. Sell it in the pit. 

Q. You do not take back any wheat on it?—A. You cannot sell an option 
and take back wheat; I mean, in the pit. You can 

Q. Yes, you can sell an option and take delivery of your wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. You exchange. The same system prevails?—A. You are on the other 
end of the exchange. 

Q. The other way around?—A. Yes. 

Q. The man that is short can exchange for your wheat? 

Mr. Ross: The man that is short? 

Mr. Pertey: He can deliver wheat to the clearing house and this man will 
take an option, take it over when he has bought it. 

Mr. Ross: But they do not take a short for exchange. They take a long. 

Mr. McNiven: At page 41, at the middle of the page, Mr. Murray gives 
exactly the same explanation there as he gave to-day. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, there it is. He says that is the reason he 
bought it back, right there on page 41. He says “Because the buyer of the 
wheat from us wanted to trade on that basis. That is why we bought it back.” 

The CHarrMan: It seems to me it comes to pretty much an interpretation 
under the Act whether dealing in options or futures means the actual buying 
‘of wheat or not. 
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Mr. McNrven: On page 41, he says, “That is the reason why we took it 


back, because the buyer wanted to trade on that basis.” 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: After all, the practical question is this: If the Wheat 


Board, in possession of actual wheat, exchanges that for an option, are they 
buying wheat? 

Mr. Ross: No. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: The practical question is, What has he got to 
sell, wheat or the option? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: He has wheat. 

Right Hon. Mr. Buennerr: He has the option to sell, according to his state- 
ment. He sold his wheat but he bought the option to sell. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: No, that is getting off the track. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Yes. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: He says he bought an option. These are his own’ 


words. He had 100,000 bushels of wheat. He sold them and bought back an 
option for 100,000 bushels. Then he says, I will sell the option. He did not 
sell 100,000 bushels of wheat; he sells the option. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: The practical thing is, it is not a sale of 100,000 bushels 
of actual wheat. To make that sale he takes back 100,000 bushels of options, 
as they buy the wheat. 

Mr. Ross: After, he sold the option. 

Mr. Pertny: If the exporter did not sell— 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Certainly it could come back. .The practice has been 
e go into the pit and sell that option and reduce your amount by 100,000 

ushels. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Crerar has answered’ the questtion instead of 
Mr. Murray. He goes into the pit and sells the option, according to Mr. Crerar. 
doh : what he could do, but he has described the process of selling the 100,000 

ushels. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Taking the 100,000 bushels of wheat and exchanging the 
cash wheat for future options is not a purchase. Ask anyone in the trade who 
has done business for the last twenty-five years. They know that; the office boy 
knows that. 

Mr. Ross: What is the argument about, anyway? 

Mr. Deacuman: Mr. Murray used the word “exchange”; that is the point. 

Mr. Prertry: He has to sell later on. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. Perhaps you will answer this question: A. Mr. Chairman, may I— 
The CuHairMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Bennett? 
Mr. Bennett: Yes. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. There is no desire to have any uncertainty about the transaction. If Mr. 
Murray desires to use the word “exchange” I am not going to raise any issue 
about it. He is giving evidence, not me. He took the illustration yesterday 
of selling 100,000 bushels of wheat at 85 cents, and he says that because the 
buyer of the wheat wanted to trade on that basis, namely of exchanging, put it 
that way, the May option for his wheat, that is the story as I understand it. 
Is that correct?—A. Mr. Chairman, before answering the question, may I ask 


for the protection of the Chair for a moment? 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Do you want to make a statement?—A. No, sir; I want to ask the 
reporter through you, if he heard the remark made on an aside by Mr. Bennett 
just a moment ago? The remark was to the effect, “In other words, he gambled 
with it, instead of selling wheat,” the reference being to myself. I want to see 
if that is on the record. : 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennertr: I did say that to Mr. Perley and Mr. Coldwell. 

Witness: I just wanted to make sure, because if it was going to be on the 
record-—it was made on the aside loud enough for me to hear—if it was going to 
be on the record I wanted to deal with it at the moment. 

The CHatrMan: I have asked the reporter if he heard it, and he tells me he 
did not. 


Mr. DonXtretty: Maybe the other reporter was here at the time. 
Mr.:CoLtpwe.u: It will be on the record now, in fairness to yourself. 
Witness: Thanks, Mr. Coldwell. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: It is on the record now. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You wish to reply to that? That is fair—A. Just in so far as to say 
that it is an absolutely incorrect statement, and I will be glad to deal with it at 
further length later on. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. That is not the question I asked at the moment?—A. No. 

Q. The question I asked was this: you said you sold 100,000 bushels of 
wheat. Now, you have wheat. Let us have no misunderstanding. You say (1) 
that you own a large quantity of wheat?—-A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And, (2) that you sold 100,000 bushels of real wheat to some buyer?—A. 
That was used as an illustration; yes, sir. 

@. Which would be correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, as I understand it ordinarily you would get your money for what 
you sold, and he would get what he bought?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But in this instance you say that instead of getting money for the wheat 
at once, you exchange—we will put it that way?—A. I did not say we did not 
get money for the wheat at once. 

Q. Did you get money for the wheat at once?—A. All cash wheat is paid for 
in cash before you ever deliver the documents representing cash wheat. 

Q. The illustration that you took you got cash for it, did you?—A. Yes, 
sir. | 

Q. $85,000—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then, what did you do with the $85,000?—A. Put it in the bank. 

Q. Yes; how did you get your option for the $100,000 from the man who 
bought it?—A. Through the clearing house; trades were cleared in the clearing 
house. 

Q. Did you pay for it?—A. You don’t have to pay for it. 

Q. Put up the margin?—A. If you will let me answer that, I will tell you. 
We did not have to pay for it. I was going to explain you do not have to pay an 
option off when you get an option for 85 cents. The May option market closed 
at 85 cents that day, and I would not, after the close, have to pay a nickel for it. 
If the market closed at,84 cents, I would have to pay the one cent margin. 

Q. If it dropped or rose you would deal with the clearing house, as Mr. 
Fowler mentioned yesterday, send a cheque or get money back, as the case 
may be?—A. Yes. . 

Q. But this securing of the option for the 100,000 bushels was to be charged 
against your accounts in the clearing house?—A. We would show on our sheets | 
that we had bought from Smith and company, shall we say, that 100,000 bushels 


on the bought side of our report; they would show it on the sold side. 
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Q. In the bookkeeping entries charged against you in the clearing nouse 
account?—A. Yes, ; 

Q. In thé wheat board account?—A. Yes. 

: Q. So far as this is concerned, it was a purchase of 100,000 bushels of 
options the same as any other business transaction transacted with the clearing 
house on the books?—A. Yes. 

@. There is no doubt about that?—A. No. 

Q. In that case you sold your wheat for $85,000, took the money out and 
put it in the bank?—A. But it is a sale, the exchange for cash wheat, and it 
is, in my opinion, not a contravention of the act. 

Q. I am not asking about that now.—A. I want to have that on the record 
at the moment; I do not want to go too far along the slippery road of so many 
purchases. ; 

Q. I am glad you describe it as a slippery road; it helps greatly—A But 
I won’t come as near to being wrecked as some other people have. 

Q. Now, Mr. Chairman, here is a witness who says that he is difficult 
to get along with, and he becomes more violent in his expressions. JI am asking 
a perfectly reasonable question. The question is this— -—A. Not violent. 

Q. Is the purchase of the 100,000 bushels of May options that he mentions 
charged against his account in the clearing house, the same as any other 
transaction on the bought side of his option sheet?—-A. It shows an addition to 
purchases side or bought side of our reports. If we had sold 500,000 bushels 
of May options, then our records in the clearing house would be that we have 
400,000 bushels less. ; 

Q. Quite so, and until such time as you sell the option you have on hand 
the same quantity of wheat as you undertook to sell; there has been no 
diminution of your line?—A. No; we have not got the same quantity of 
wheat. 

Q. Well it is— 


Mr. Pertey: It is not a fair exchange. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. It was not an exchange at all—A. You see, we inherited at the start— 
one of the great difficulties about this grain business is it seems to be technical, 
and I suppose those of us who are used to it, talk technicalities, get technical, 
but we inherited the figures I gave yesterday, several millions of bushels of 
cash wheat. I have forgotten the exact figure, and some one hundred and 
seventy odd millions of options. We had them both when we started. Our 
job, as I saw it, was to get those millions of bushels of cash wheat and options 
down to as reasonably low figure as we could by July 1 next, using the machinery 
existing, and which is referred to in the act, in doing it. 

Q. Go ahead.—A. I should like to repeat, if the act or the framers of the 
act or parliament in passing the act, had any other intention but that that 
machinery should be used in the way I have mentioned, then it was a villainously 
drawn act from the point of view of practical operation; because if we had to 


sell the millions of bushels of cash wheat that we have had to sell in any other ~ 


way but the course we followed, I would not have undertaken the job, and 
it would be an extremely difficult job and much slower getting the thing done— 
oh, well, I won’t use the language. The net result of what we did anyway, was 
that between December 9 and the end of January, after taking in 15,000,000 
bushels of wheat from producers, we had 61,000,000 bushels less than when _ 
we started; that is, on January 31, whether we are right or wrong. If I am 
wrong in using the word “‘ buy,” I don’t know, but that is the result. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. We will have to come to a decision on this matter one of these days, 
and I should like to be perfectly clear regarding this particular point: If I am 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] i 
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| a trader selling, and I sell $100 worth of goods on a certain day, and contract 


to receive at a later date, $100 worth of the same kind of goods, then I am 
in exactly the same position as though I had the goods and not sold them— 
A. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. That is the point—A. No; you cannot be in exactly the same position. 
In the first place, you sold the goods, you got an option. Now, if the option is 
easier to dispose of then you have benefited yourself. If the option is harder 


to dispose of than the goods, then you have hindered yourself. 


Q. Might not that be the case?—A. That is the whole thing. 

Q. Yes. Might it not be the case that by the time of delivery, the ontion 
may be harder to sell than the goods at the time you make the contract?— 
A. That might be, but you buy your option further away. Let us put it this 
way: In this operation— 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. Mr. Murray, at this point may I ask this question: If you as the head 
of the wheat board considered it was easier to sell wheat flat, you would not 
have been selling any option at all?—-A. Thank you very much, Mr. Ross. That 
is absolutely true. We were looking for the easiest way of getting rid of it. 

Q. Certainly. 

The CHairMAN: It seems to me it comes down to this, gentlemen: Either 
Mr. Murray and his board have exceeded the powers that were given to them 
under the act, or they have not. I think we ought to get an opinion as to 
whether they are within the provisions of the act. If they are not, and if then 
the committee feels that he is right in the way in which he has proceeded, then 
some amendment to the act should be recommended and brought down in the 
house. He does not desire to act in contravention of the act, and we do not 
want him to. If he is right, let us find out about it; let us get the opinion of the 
Justice department. If we find he has been wrong, and it is regarded as desirable 
that he should continue in the way he has been going, then let us get the act 
changed. 

Mr. Ross: Before that is done, I want an answer to my question. 

Wirness: I quite agree. I do not want to break it; but might I suggest that 
when you are getting that point cleared up and while you are waiting for par- 
lament to amend the act, get some special licence for us so that we can go 
on doing business the way we are. 

Mr. Donnetiy: What is the difference, so long as you are selling wheat? 

Mr. McLean: TI should like to ask Mr. Murray this question. 

Mr. Ross: I spoke to Mr. Murray and he said he would get the statement 
and give it here. 

Wirness: I will have the statement. 

Mr. Ross: I want that done before we go any further with this thing, 
and before we put it up to the house. 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean get an opinion on the act, or in regard to the 
brokers? 

Witness: The statement I was going to bring. 

Mr. Ross: In regard to the operations of this wheat board, between the 
time it was initiated and the time Mr. Murray took over, because it has a 
bearing on what he got. 

The CHatrMAN: We should have the records. I think the records are in 
the city, and Mr. Murray can produce them to-morrow. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: They have been talked about a great deal, 
Mr. Chairman, in the last few weeks by the newspapers and other people. I 


think they should be here. 
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By Mr. McLean: | 
Q. In selling cash wheat, and at the same time or later on having an option 
for a permanent number of bushels, would it be fair to assume that the 
taking of the option was part of the contract in the selling of the cash wheat? 
—A. Yes. 
Q. It was not a purchase at all; it was part of the consideration?—A. That 
is correct. 


Mr. Jacozss: It is a quarter to six, I think we should adjourn. 
The Cuarrman: Mr. Jacobs has made a motion that we should adjourn. 


Mr. Cotpwewu: I think we should adjourn; Mr. Murray has been on the 
stand long enough. 


The CHAIRMAN: When shall we meet again? 
Hon. Mr. Crerar: To-morrow morning, at 10.30. 


The committee adjourned at 5.45 p.m., to meet on Friday, April 24, at 
10.30 a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, April 24, 1936. 


The Special Committee on the Marketing of Wheat and other Grains under 
Guarantee by the Dominion Government met at 10.30 a.m. Hon. Mr. Euler, the 
Chairman, presided. 


% Members present: Messrs. Beaubier, Bennett, Coldwell, Crerar, Deachman, 

Donnelly, Euler, Fair, Gardiner, Jacobs, Leader MacKinnon (Edmonton West), 

McLean (Melfort), MeNiven (Regina City), Perley (Qu’Appelle), Ross (Moose 
Jaw), Senn, Winkler. 


Mr. James R. Murray, Chief Commissioner, The Canadian Wheat Board, 
was recalled and further examined. 


Mr. Murray retired. 
The Committee adjourned at 1.00 p.m. until 3.30 p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaubier, Bennett, Coldwell, Crerar, Deachman, 
Donnelly, Euler, Fair, Gariépy, Girdiner, Leader, MacKinnon (Hdmonton West), 
McLean (Melfort), McNiven (Regina City), Perley (Qw Appelle), Ross (Moose 
Jaw), Senn Winkler. 


Mr. James R. Murray was recalled. 


| Mr. Murray requested that two mistakes in the evidence he gave on April 
' 23 be Corrected, viz: 
Page (ae th line from bottom of page 
MEA Mn tae SL lt he is long wait” should be “..... he is long wheat ” 
F. Page 74, 9th line from bottom of page 
“a slip by the people who knew the law” should be 
people who knew all” 
Ordered,—That the above corrections be made. 
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a slip by the 


Mr. Murray was further examined, in the course of which he filed,— 


: Exhibit 8—Blue-print of a graph showing premium of Atlantic 2 CIF Liver- 
-. pool over highest Australian CIF Liverpool based on Liverpool daily Future 
' close, July 1932 to November 1935. 


j 

{ Exhibit 9—Blue-print of a graph showing premium of Atlantic 2 CIF Liver- 
pool over highest Argentine CIF Liverpool based on Liverpool daily Future close, 
_ May 1931 to November 1935. 
q ‘ 
' 


Mr. Murray retired. 
The Committee adjourned at 6 p.m. until Tuesday, April 28, at 10.30 a.m. 


JOHN T. DUN, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, Room 231, 
Orrawa, April 24, 1936 


The special committee appointed to investigate upon the marketing of 


“wheat and other grains under guarantee by the Dominion government, met at 


ten thirty o’clock, Hon. Mr. Euler presided. 
The CHairMAN: Gentlemen, when the committee rose yesterday, we were 


engaged with the evidence of Mr. Murray. I presume it is your intention and 
desire to continue with him. That being so, we might proceed. 


JAMES R. Murray, recalled. 


By The Charman: 


Q. Have you anything you desire to say before we continue your exam- 
ination, Mr. Murray?—A. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the question asked 
by Mr. Ross yesterday afternoon, I have sent to Winnipeg for the records, 
and they assured me they would mail them to-day special delivery, so they 


‘would be here in time for Monday, if that is satisfactory. 


Mr. Lraper: Mr. Chairman, if it is in order, I should like to ask Mr. 


. Murray some questions. As a member of this committee, I have an open mind, 


and I should like to follow the proceedings with care and earnestness, so that 
I will be able to arrive at a sound judgment, as far as I can see, before the 
investigation becomes involved by technical questions and so on. I should 
like to say to the committee that I am not only a member of the committee, 
but I am a producer. I am one of those who produces the commodity in which 
so many people deal and make their livelihood. J have no fault to find at 
the present time with any of those people. It seems to me that the primary 
producer has not often the opportunity to give voice to his opinion at times 
such as these; therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am going to take the opportunity 


to ask a number of questions of Mr. Murray. I am going to ask Mr. Murray 


this: Do you believe that dealing in futures is in the interests of the grain 
producer? Before answering that question, I want to point out that I believe 
that 90 per cent of the producers of western Canada found fault with the 
old board headed by Mr. McFarland because of its dealing in the futures 


market. I am expressing that as my opinion, that there was the feeling among 


the producers that it was a gamble, and it is very doubtful in their minds 
if it was necessary to deal in futures; so my first question is: In your opinion, 


- do you believe that dealing in futures is in the interest of the grain producers? 


Witness: Mr. Chairman, I— 
? 


By Mr. Leader: 
Q. Perhaps I should qualify that question. You are the head of the 
wheat board. I am asking you as head of the wheat board if you believe 
dealing im futures is in the interests of the grain producer?—A. Well, Mr. 


- Chairman from my point of view in coming down before your committee, I 


felt I was being brought down to answer any question or to give any inform- 
ation that your committee might desire about our operations since we took over 


on December 9. I felt that I was coming down to be answerable for what we 
- have done. 
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Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is fair. 


Witness: And while I don’t want for one moment to appear to want to | 
‘dodge the question that Mr. Leader asks, I am wondering if at the moment — 
it is the fairest position to put myself in. I am here as chief commissioner 


of the Canadian Wheat Board. If I were here as J. R. Murray, a private 
individual with some knowledge of the grain trade, to express opinions as to 
the best method that should be followed in marketing the Canadian wheat crop, 
I would immediately and unhesitatingly answer that question. If the inquiry 
is going to take the course a little later on of considering what is the best 
method of marketing the Canadian wheat crop, I would feel more happy in 
being asked to answer that question then; because after all as chief commissioner 
of the Canadian Wheat Board, we are operating under an act passed by parlia- 
ment last year, which sets out our duty, our duty being to use the futures market 
and all other machinery that there is available. Frankly Mr. Chairman, I 
feel a little—I know it is not intended that way, I do not want to suggest 
that — bit, so to speak, put on the spot in being asked for an opinion on that 
point, which, as Mr. Leader says, has been a very contentious one over a long 
term of years whether the futures market is the best method. Commissions 
have investigated that, and commissions have given opinions on it. Now, 
that is just the way I feel. If Mr. Leader wants me to answer... 


By Mr. Leader: 

Q. I do not feel disposed to press the question. It has been often asked 
in the country, and there is doubt in the minds of many of the people who 
produce this commodity as to whether it is in the public interest or not.—A. 
Excuse me just a moment. Would it be satisfactory if we left it on the basis 
that after we had got through discussing the operations of our board as such, 
whether good, bad or indifferent, and our opinion about that had been given 
to the committee, if after that the committee wished to get opinions as to the 
general marketing policy, I should be very glad to do that after we are through, 
if that would be satisfactory. 

The Cuatrman: If I may interrupt you, I think that is the entire set-up 
of the sittings of the committee as arranged by the sub-committee. We decided 
that we would proceed, as we have done, first with the examination of the two 
previous witnesses and then yourself with regard to the operations of the wheat 
board at this time. Then, it was the intention of the steering committee, at 
least, subject to the approval of the whole committee, that we would make a 
general survey of the whole situation which would, no doubt, include a dis- 
cussion of the best method of dealing with the wheat situation. That would be 
a better time, perhaps, to discuss the matter of futures. 


Mr. Leaver: That is satisfactory. 


Mr. ConpweLu: On the other hand, in order to arrive at a conclusion 
regarding the board’s operations, it seems to me that Mr. Leader’s question is 
a very pertinent one. I know I would have difficulty in coming to a conclusion 
without having some of these questions answered, particularly since Mr. Murray 
says the board is charged with using all existing machinery which in his opinion 
includes the futures market. Now, that is the question, I think, in view of 
what we understood to be the policy of the late government. 


Mr. Donneuty: I do not think we will arrive at any conclusions until the 
whole of our sittings and investigation is over. At the present time we are 


investigating and asking Mr. Murray to state what has been done. After — 


that we will go into the whole question of marketing and the different methods. 
We are not going to come to any decision until we have heard all sides. 


The CHarrman: Mr. Leader, you had a number of questions to ask? 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] i. 
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Mr. Leaver: Yes. ‘ 
The Cuairman: You have some others. Do you want to press the first 
one or not? . | 
Mr. Leaver: They are all along the same line. . 
The CuairMAN: They are all along the same line? Just put them and we 
- will see whether it is wise to have them answered or not. 
The Wirness: May I make a statement, for the sake of accuracy? Mr. 
~ Coldwell made a remark and said that I had mentioned that we were charged 
with using all machinery of the trade. I do not think that is correct. I think 
I said it was stated in the Act our duty is to use the machinery. 
Mr. Cotpwetu: That is precisely what I meant, and is precisely what I 
took out of your remark. 
sity Witness: We were charged with doing it, was I think, the phrase you 
used. 
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By Mr. Leader: 

Q. My second question is: Do you believe that the futures should be sold 
before crop is assured? The third one is: What was the amount of futures 
inherited by the new board, and what amount has been sold? The fourth ques- 
tion is: Has the board sold for October delivery? I have a copy of these 
questions here, Mr. Chairman, and I shall pass them to you. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Mr. Chairman, may I just say that Mr. Murray mis- 
understood the use of the one word “charged.” We were not charging him 
__-with anything. I meant the government, by the Act, is charging him with 
responsibility. 


~ 
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i By the Chairman: 

Q. It is clear now?—A. Yes. I think, in answer to question three, it deals 
with the operations; No. 2 is an opinion similar to the first one, the amount of 
futures inherited by the new board, and what amount has been sold. I gave 
+ those figures. 


‘ By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

§ ~ Q. It is on the record?—A. I am not sure whether I gave them the first 
day or not. The amount sold by the board was 70,000,000 bushels up to the 

_. end of January, 75,000,000 bushels odd, a net amount of 73,500,000 bushels 

after the flat sales of cash wheat were taken. The amount we inherited— 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. According to page 33 of the evidence you inherited 175,492,000 bushels ?— 
A. That will answer the question. 


By Mr. Leader: 


ne 


b Q. How much of that did you dispose of?-A. The figure to the end of 
January was 73,500,000 bushels. 

Mr. Donnetiy: Not of options? 

a The Cuarrman: He says of futures. 

i Mr. McLean: 75,000,000 less 2,000,000. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Ri Q. I think Mr. Murray said he had not a separation made at the moment 
' of the amount of futures sold out of what he inherited as distinguished from the 
_ futures that he had inherited from the board. There were two classes of futures, 
one the old Canadian Wheat Producers’ futures or contracts, and secondly, 
those that had been made by the board. 
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The CuarrmMan: The previous board. 


ee, 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: The previous board up to 9th Decdsttee ‘He ‘heat 


_ to make an accounting, because the law requires him to do it for the purpose of 
determining gains or losses. He said that we had done it at the moment, 
but would do it if we required it. My memory tells me that is what he said. — 

Witness: Yes, but I did give the total o the futures we had sold at that 
time. 

By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. Yes.—A. It was 73,500,000. 
Q. After deducting the 2,500,000 flat from the 73,000,000?—A. ‘That was 
after deducting flat sales. 

Q. At page 37 of the evidence, Mr. Murray in answer to me made a state- 
ment as to the quantity of cash and contract wheat we had on hand, and then 
you will observe that he went on and discussed the matter in detail, but I do 


not think he separated the future sales as between those inherited from his own ~~ 


board, and those inherited from the Canadian Wheat Producers?—A. Of course, 
Mr. Chairman, they would be the same futures; that is, they were all May 
options. 


Q. Quite so. 


By Mr. McLean: : 
Q. You gave the figure of 75,500,000 less 2,000,000, making a total of 73,500,- 


000 May options. That is found on page 51. The discussion carries over several 


pages, but this is found at page 51. 
Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: At page 43 he says “ we sold 75,929,805 bushels.” 


Mr. McLean: Yes, that is on page 43. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Then he says, we deducted from this, 2,495,806 
bushels and 5 pounds of flat sales and the balance of roughly 73,500, 000 of bushels 
represents the net sales. 

Mr. Leaver: I think, Mr. Chairman, we can determine the amount sold up 
to the last of January. My question is: What was the amount sold up to date? 
Now, I understand it was decided that perhaps it was not in the best interest to 
answer that question. 

The CHairMAN: We did discuss it the other day. I am rather inclined to 
think it should not be answered now; but it is‘up to the committee to decide. 
That is merely my opinion. 

Mr. McLuan: The Chairman of the committee decided that question would 
not be answered when I asked it. 

The CHArrMAN: At the moment. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: In view of the fact that Mr. Murray says that he 
is in a responsible and difficult position and in his opinion it is undesirable to 


give figures since the end of January, I am disposed, insofar as I personnally am 


concerned, to think that we should accept his view. 
The Cuarrman: I think we should be guided by him. 


: pe Hon. Mr. Bennett: He has the job and he should do it as he thinks 
est. 

Mr. Luaper: Personally I should like to know how we stand as regards 
futures inherited, and how we stand to-day. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bunnerr: We would all like to know that. 


Mr. Leaper: Then we would have some knowledge of what headway » we > 


have made in getting rid of this load that we have been carrying. 
[Mr, James R. Murray.] 
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es - Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Were you here when Mr. Murray made his state- 
- ment as to why he thought it was undesirable to do it? 


Mr. Lwaver: Yes, Mr. Bennett. , 


g + Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: That influenced me. 
ag Mr. Leaper: I understand that even lawyers sometimes press their questions. 
= " Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Quite so. 


The Wirnesss: On that question, I should like to make it clear again that 
I do not wish the committee to be guided and reach their decision just because 
f it may be my opinion. I did say that our board was perfectly willing to give 
figures up to date if the committee desires them, perfectly willing to do so. I 
did give some few reasons why it might not be in the best interests of the govern- 
ment on account of the large amount of wheat that we had, but we are perfectly 
willing to do it if the committee desires it. 
aa The CHARMAN: To settle the matter, I should like to ask Mr. Leader if he 
| desires to press this question or not? 
Mr. Leaver: No, Mr. Chairman, I stated that definitely. 
; The Witness: In regard to a question asked by Mr. Ross I wonder if the 
committee would permit me to make a statement. There is one thing I had in 
2 mind. _Through inexperience yesterday afternoon, I was responsible for some- 
thing being put on the record, which, had I had more experience, I would not 
have been the cause of it arising. As it is on the record, there is the point of the 
-_use of those futures in the sale of cash wheat that I should like to explain. It is a 
F dificult matter for people not familiar with the grain trade, and I should like to 
put it on a little different basis that might make the situation clearer to the 
committee. Yesterday I used the illustration, I think it was before Mr. Bennett 
came in, of an exporter in Vancouver who in the month of January sold 1,000 
tons of No. 4 wheat. f.o.b. vessel in Vancouver during ‘the month of January; 
i that is, having to load it in the month of February. His first step in that sale 
; was to buy 37,000 bushels of May options because he can do that more quickly 
q - and protect. himself against fluctuations in the market with greater speed by 
» buying options than by waiting and trying to gather that cash wheat. Having 
bought that May option he then has to charter his boat and get his 1,000 tons or 
37,000 bushels of No. 4 wheat. That may take him a month; but when he goes to 
a get his No. 4 wheat he goes to, I think, I said our salesman in Vancouver, and he 
3 says, ‘I want to buy 1,000 tons of No. 4 wheat, basis May. He already has 
3 bought his May, so we sell him the 1,000 tons, if we have it, and the price is 
- right, and the difference between the four and the May option is agreeable to us 
~ andthe buyer. We sell him the 37,000 bushels of No. 4 wheat, at the same time 
3 taking in exchange from him 1,000 tons of the May option, 37,000 bushels. Now, 
we have got rid of 1,000 tons of No. 4 wheat, 37,000 bushels of No. 4 wheat, 
and we have put it on the road where it is going to get in the boat in February, 
and we have taken in exchange 37,000 bushels of May option. We did the 
business. Let me take some figures for our operations in the months of December 
and January. In the months of December and January, we sold in round figures, 
58,250,000 bushels of cash wheat of various grades, No. 1 Northern, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
every grade for which we could find buyers, 58,250,000 bushels. During the same 
period our sales of options were 73,500,000 bushels. Now then, these sales of 
options were 15,250,000 bushels more than our sales of cash wheat; so that if when 
~~ selling the 58,250,000 bushels of cash wheat we had taken in exchange for every 
_ bushel of cash wheat so sold a bushel of May options we would have had in 
exchange 58,250,000 bushels of May options. I think that is clear. That is during 
the period of December and January. We would have had 58,250,000 bushels of 
- May options, and would have got rid of 58,250,000 bushels of cash wheat. But 
having during that period sold 73,500,000 bushels of options, we would then 
have sold 15,250,000 bushels more options than we had taken in exchange for our 
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cash wheat. Now, that was what the operations of our board, taking the whole K; 
. figures, are in the month of December and January. Let me put it another way. 
We had sold by the end of January all the options that we had taken back 
against cash wheat and 15,250,000 bushels more. There is just one other point I 
should like to add to that. I think Mr. Perley asked me yesterday a question 
about those options and about our selling them and switching them and getting 
them back possibly in October. There were 73,500,000 bushels of options gone in 
that way, and 15,250,000 more than we might have exchanged against cash 
wheat that we could never get back, never get back. No one could ever give them 
back to us; they are gone; we are through with them. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. The question is asked if you sell 1,000,000 bushels to an exporter and you 
take 1,000,000 bushels of options, why do you not let the exporter take his own 
options and sell the cash wheat? Why do you take options? Why do you not let 
him sell his own options?—-A. You mean, sell him the wheat? 

Q. Let him take his own options, sell his own options.—A. Well 


Mr. Prriry: Let him sell them to the speculator. 


The Wirnuss: I would not like to have to sell our wheat on that basis 
for this reason, and this will answer your question, I think. If we sell an 
exporter, or an exporter comes to us to buy 1,000,000 bushels of No. 1 Northern, — 
we will say—vou can use wheat at Churchill as an illustration—and he says 
he wants to exchange the May wheat, say, and we say, “ No, no, we will sell 
to you flat.” He replies, “ At what price,” and we say for the sake of illus- 
tration, ‘85 cents.” He will figure and see what the value of that 85 cents 
flat is to the price at which the option is then trading. He will say, “I can 
afford to pay that for it, if I am sure I can sell my option at——” we will 
suppose it is trading at 86 cents, because that will be the relative price—‘I can | 
afford to pay that for it, if I am sure I can sell my option for 86 cents; I have 
to sell one millicn bushels of it.” He would have to go into the pit and sell it. © 
He might get 86 cents for the first 100,000 bushels, but he will say, “I do not 
know whether I can afford to take 1,000,000 bushels and before I can buy a 
million—no, I cannot do that, because I have got the May option, and I must 
sell my May option, and the option price to your cash wheat is the basis of | 
the price on which I can sell my option.” Well, suppose we said, “ All right.” 
We would be telling him then, “ You go and sell a million bushels of options 
in the pit, and on the basis of the average price you get for the million bushels 
of options, we will give you the cash wheat.” Well, he would say, “ That is 
fine; all right.” He would go out to sell the million bushels. He does not 
care what price he sells the million bushels of options at. It does not matter 
a button to him if he puts the market down three cents a bushel in selling the 
million bushels of options. Say that the average that he sells at is 14 cents 
less than 86 cents; he knows he.is going to get his cash wheat on the basis of 
that 14 cents lower. The reason that we take his futures in exchange is that 
we would rather have them in our control and sell them ourselves, and feed 
them into the market as the market will take them, trying not to depress the 
price too much in doing that, rather than give some one a million, another man 
a hundred thousand and another man another quantity, and let’ them go, they 
not having to care or worry at all. Does that answer your question? 


Mr. Donnauuy: Yes. 
Mr. Ross: There is a question that I wanted to ask. 
The CHAtrman: Has your question to do with this particular point? 


Mr. Ross: Yes, several of them. 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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By Mr. Ross: . 
Q. In the first place, in regard to this exchange of options, I want to 


ask Mr. Murray this: In the ordinary trading, prior to the wheat being handled 


by the Wheat Board, did not the ordinary holder of the cash wheat, in making 
the sales to an exporter, take in exchange the options that the exporter had on 
the market?—-A. Oh, yes; easily to the extent, I would think, if 95 per cent 
or more of the trades were made on that basis. That has been the custom as 
far back as I can remember on the exchange. 

Q. That has always been the custom in the sale of cash wheat to an 
exporter?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the exporter to trade or to exchange his May options or whatever 
month they are in the future to the cash seller of wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. For his wheat?—A. Yes. 


Mr. McLean: Is that really meant the way the question is put and 
answered there? : 


Mr. Perey: No, 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. If a farmer sends in a load of wheat to the agent and he sells to the 
exporter, does it mean that he has got an option of that farmer, an option to 
buy wheat at a future month? I think it is ridiculous—A. He does not have 
to take on it an option of the farmer. I may have misunderstood Mr. Ross’s 
question. As I understood the question, it was that it had been customary 
in the trade for a holder of cash wheat, selling cash wheat to an exporter, to 
take from the exporter in exchange an equal quantity of the option. 

Mr. Ross: Yes. 


Witness: My answer is correct, then. But Mr. Ross, when he says 
holder of cash wheat, I presume —I do not know whether I am right in doing 
so —that he meant the elevator company. 


Mr. Ross: Holding wheat. 
Witness: Holding cash wheat of their own. 
Mr. Donnetty: Selling to the exporter. 


Witness: Selling to the exporter. I was not talking about the farmer 
through a commission firm selling to an exporter; not that at all. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. You would not include in that farmers’ agents, wheat commission agents, 
pool selling agencies or anything of that nature?—-A. Yes. I would still include 


them in the bulk of the business, for this reason, that if they are going to sell 


the farmers’ wheat to the best advantage for them, they are going to sell the 
future options to put themselves in position to take them back. They are going 
to sell it for his account right then. He does not pay any commission on it. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. That is the commission merchant?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. In this case he would have two futures on his hands?—A. No. The 
commission merchant buying a car of farmer’s wheat has got to sell it. He 
can go to the exporter and sell it and the exporter says, “I am not going to 
buy it flat; I am going to buy it basis the option.” The commission merchant 
ean say, “ All right, you go and sell the option. The market is 86 cents, trading 
in 5,000 bushel lots. The exporter or broker, the buyer in this case — anyway, 
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acting for the buyer,— has 1,000 bushels of May options to sell. He offers: it 
at 86. Well, he does not get it off readily, in less than a minute or so, and he- 


is in just the same position as an exporter that is buying a million from us. 
He does not care what the price is. The price of the future is going to fix the 
price of his cash. He might offer at 853. He has got no responsibility to the 
farmer. The commission merchant for the farmer would have better control 
of the sale if he fixed the price of the futures. What they all do, I do not 
know. But I think the majority of them use the method that is going to get 
the best result for their customers. 


Mr. Senn: Surely. 


By Mr. Ross: ; 

Q. The second question was in connection with flat sales of wheat. In 
the ordinary course of trading prior to the time that the government board 
took over, when an exporter came and endeavoured to buy cash wheat from 
the holders of it, those who had it in terminal elevators, it- was not the ordinary 
thing for those holders of cash wheat to tell the exporter that they wanted 
to sell flat and that they would not exchange on option, was 1t?—-A. No. 

Q. Since the board has taken over, the largest holders of options in the 
market are the board, are they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, the board largely controls both the cash market and 
the option or future market in the exchange to-day. Is that not so?—A. Na. 
I could not go that far with you, Mr. Ross. 

Q. Well, they are the largest holders——A. Not to the extent of saying that 
we largely control. The word “ control” is just the one that raises the question 
in my mind. We are the largest holders, undoubtedly. 

Q. My point is this: An exporter comes to you to buy cash wheat. He 
knows that you are the largest holder of options and therefore, if he has to 
compete with you in the pit, that you with your tremendous amount of options 
can put up the options anywhere you like-—A. No, sir, That is just the point 
where I would not agree with you a moment ago. We cannot do that. We 
cannot put it up. ; 

Q. No. You can sell them—A. We cannot put them up, as you stated 
there, anywhere we like. , 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennurr: You might put them down. 

WiITNEss: Quite right, Mr. Bennett. 
ee ue Ross: Mr. Murray says they could not put them up anywhere he 
iked. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. 
Mr. Peruey: He demonstrated yesterday by the corner that he would create. ~ 


By Mr. McLean: 


@. You could put them up temporarily?—A. We could put them up tem- 
porarily. 

Mr. Ross: Yes. 

Witness: Let me change that. We could, probably, if there were some 


bullish influences coming working from outside, by withholding entirely from — 


the sale. We could influence the market to go up. 


By Mr. Ross: . 
Q. That is what I had in view—A. By withholding. 


Q. You could withhold the sales of the tremendous amount of options you ~ 


have got?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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Q. Or you could offer as many of the options as you saw fit on the market, 
and thereby influence the market the other way?—A. Yes. 

Q. Knowing that, is not that a reason that to-day the exporter is much 
more anxious to have the board take in exchange the option, even than he would 
have been before, in the trade. There is practical control, though they say it is 
not control?—A. I do not think that that just applies in regard to the exchange of 

options. I do not think so. I may not have that clear, but I do not think go. 
_ It does apply in regard to when he is purchasing the option in the first place 
against his sale that he may have made abroad, purchasing his hedge. But I 
do not think he is any more anxious now in regard to the exchange than he was 
before. His position is that he has an option first of all. He has got it, and 
he buys his cash wheat. He wants to get rid of the option. He does not want 
to have the two at the same time. 
iv Q. What TI am trying to get at is this: to-day in the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
' change you have a situation in which the Wheat Board has a tremendous 
* oan of options, and also they have cash wheat?—-A. Not as much as they 
ad. 
Q. No. They have most of the cash wheat?—A. No, we have not got most 
of the cash wheat. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Not now. 
Wirness: No. We have not got most of the cash wheat. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. You will have it if the price stays where it is—A. What is that? 
£ Q. You certainly will have it if the price stays where it is, below the pegged 
price or the minimum price. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. There is only 14 millions left among the farmers?—A. Yes, there is 

about 14 million bushels left, on the basis of the government crop estimate, to be 
delivered by farmers; and I hope that they have not got any more. 
e. Mr. McLman: That is a mean thing to say. 
Witness: Well, no. At the same time, Mr. McLean, I hope that they will 
have a good crop this year. 

Mr. McLean: So do I. 


Witness: I am sorry they had such a poor crop last year. Will that put 
me right? ; 
Mr. McLean: That is all right. 


‘ 

By Mr. Ross: 

{ Q. At any rate, I am trying to bring out that you are now carrying on with 

» the Board the exchange of futures for cash wheat, which is similar to the business 

that was done by the trade prior to the time that the Board was formed. You 
have not deviated from the ordinary practice of the trade in that way, have 

you?—A. We have been carrying on the ordinary practice, yes, sir. 

L 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. But the situation is somewhat different, Mr. Murray. As I understand 
it, you have not sold options against your cash holdings?—A. We got so many 
options to start with, Mc. McLean, aswell as the cash holdings that we got. 
How can you make a distinction or differentiation? You go in and sell options. 
_ Are you selling the ones you already have or are you selling ones against cash 
- wheat that you hope to get? You cannot make a distinction. You do not ear- 
- mark them. They are not numbered or labelled in any way. 

Mr. Peruey: For the purpose of protection, would it not be the same thing? 
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By Mr. McLean: 


Q. To make that clear, as I understand it at the present time you have i 


options on wheat, not options against wheat. It is not the options you have 
sold. The trading about which Mr. Ross speaks is in normal times, selling 
options against wheat which was being actually held by them?—A. Yes. 


Q. Naturally when the wheat itself was sold, the exporter, the seller, had to 


take back the option because that is the only way the transaction could be 
closed out, and it was automatically closed. It was finished then. But you 
have not got options outstanding against wheat that you have, to be extinguished 
by an option coming back from the exporter?—A. No. 

Q. So it is in a different position?—A. If we could get ourselves into that 
position, which is our function, we would be in the position where we would have 
disposed of all the options that we had. We will suppose that we had left— 
a consummation devoutly to be wished for—20 million bushels of cash wheat 
in country elevators, held by country elewators as our agents. Getting rid of 
all our options, and just with 20 million bushels of cash wheat left, if our 
Board was still responsible for it, we would then immediately, Mr. McLean, 
in marketing that last 20 million bushels, all we would have left, sell options 
against that, and would then be in the position where we had 20 million bush- 
els of cash wheat and start to sell 20 million bushels of options. 

Q. That is making it clear. Then when the cash wheat was delivered to 
the exporter, your options would come back to you and would automatically 
be exterminated?—A. Yes. : 

Q. The only real reason that you take options now as part of the con- 
tract when exchanging cash wheat for options, is that you can dispose of the 
options later more efficiently?—-A. More efficiently, Mr. Chairman. 


Right Hon, Mr. Bennerr: More advantageously. 
Mr. McLuan: More advantageously, yes. 
Wirness: And we believe more efficiently. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. Yes, I think more efficiently, too, than the exporter can, because with 
the large bulk of options you hold and disposing of them to the best advantage 
possible all the time, you are in a better position than the exporter would be 
who has to deal with it and close out his trade in a hurry?—A. Yes. As I said 
to Mr, Donnelly, and I think this is a vital point, we have a more compelling 
interest, a more compelling reason, I should say, for being vitally interested 
in getting the best price, than he would. 

Q. Is it true also that you have more time at your disposal in which to do 
it? You do not have to do it so hurriedly as the exporter might have do it?—A. 
Well, I do not think there is much difference there. 

Q. You do not think there is—A. No, I do not think so. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. I should like to go back to Mr. Leader’s question, if. I may. I do so 
because one of the criticisms that is made of the Board at the present. time is 
that there is a distinct reversal of policy in the direction of grain exchange 
policy. Mr. Murray said that during the period under discussion, to the 31st 
of January, the Board has sold 15 million bushels of options or thereabouts 
more, and what I was going to ask was—A. More than what? 

Q. More than cash wheat. You sold more options?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is right, is it not—A. Yes. 

_ Q. What I was going to ask was if this is the usual practice of grain 
operators, to endeavour to sell more options than grain. 

Mr. McNiven: He has the grain. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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+4 Witness: It is the only practice that any grain operator put in the posi- 


_ tion that we are put in could follow. 
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By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. The point I am getting at is this, that some period in the marketing 
leaves an accumulation of options, which you said a short time ago resulted 
in a depression of prices?—A. No. 

Q. Yes, I think that was quite distinctly said, that this might result in a 
fall of 3 cents later in the price of wheat?—A. I am not just sure—an accumu- 
lation of options resulting in depression? 

Q. Well, if all sellers are selling more options, then at some period of the 
market the options exceed the amount of grain—A. But there must be a buyer 
for every seller. 

Q. I know that. My question is dealing with a large quantity of options 
coming into play at a certain time; the market from the point of view of the 
seller of grain must be depressed?—A. Well— 

Q. I was just going to ask this question supplementary to that: How 
could the Board defend this in the interests of the producers?—A. Well, we 
sold from December 9, or in December and January, 734 million bushels of 
May options. I think the figures that I gave showed our average price was 
88-6. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: -65, I think. 


Witness: The average closing price for that period was a little less. 
But our sales did not depress the price during that period. They may have 


' kept it'from going higher. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. I asked the question if this was the practice of all operators on the 
market, the agents?—A. Well, of course J do not want to answer for what 
someone else might have been doing at the same period, because I do not know. 


_ The practice is to whatever extent generally they buy wheat in the country, 


if it is an elevator operator, they sell the future against it, the future or option. 
Of course, they have not been doing that recently because they had a fine crop 
of wheat. The elevator companies have not been buying any wheat in the 


country except as agents for our board. 


Mr. Donneuty: Mr. Murray states that he had 122 million bushels of 
cash wheat and 175 million of options which represent wheat. It does not make 
any difference whether he sells options or whether he sells wheat, because they 
both represent wheat. Whether it is options or wheat, he is getting rid of it. 
I do not see any difference. 

Mr. Prriey: But when he sells wheat and takes back options, he is not 
getting rid of anything. 

Mr. Cotpweti: He does not sell. 

Mr. Donnetuy: He sold one option. ' 

Mr. Prertey: The illustration he gave was about Vancouver a little while 
ago. He only really got rid of 15 million bushels of wheat. 

Mr. Donnetiy: It does not make any difference. 

The Wirness: Oh, no. Excuse me, Mr. Perley, that is a mistake. 

Mr. Prrury: All right. 

The Wirness: You will find that our auditors’ reports to the minister and 
to the committee—we will leave my opinion out of it—will show that at the 
end of January we had obligations, wheat obligations, of 75 odd million bushels 
less, holding them on behalf of the government; not 15 million bushels less, 75 
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“million bushels less. It is a good deal less now and we hope it will be a lot. 
less before the end of July next. Mr. Chairman, if I could satisfy Mr. Perley 
on that point, I should like to. Ue 

By Mr. Perley: 
Q. You sold 73 and took back 58?—A. Yes. We had sold the 58 cash 
wheat. 58 cash wheat and 15 is 73. 58 cash wheat and 15 options is 73. . 
Q. But you still have the options to dispose of against the 58 million you 
took back?—A. No. The 58 million of options that we took when we sold cash 
wheat, that has gone in the 73 million, so that the net result of the transaction. 
is 58 million of cash wheat against 73 million of options from which must be 
deducted the options taken against cash wheat. ng 
Q. 58 million?—A. Therefore the net result is 58 million, in round figures, 

of cash wheat and 15 millions of options as well. That is net, a total of 73 

or 734 millions. As a matter of fact, including our flat sales, it comes up. to 

over 75 million. ; 


By Mr. McLean: 
_ Q. So that you really sold about 131 million bushels of cash and options, 
and you took back about 58 million of options?—A. That is the position. 

Q. And you did not sell any new options at all? - 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Do not put that quite so strongly. 

The Witness: Of course, to the grain man—I know the point you are 
making, Mr. McLean—there is no such thing as a new option or an old option. 
It is a May option whether you get it in December, January or February or 
whenever you get it. 

Mr. McLean: Yes. I am trying to make it clear to myself. and to the 
committee, if possible. 

The CHairman: Is that clear to you, Mr. Perley? 

Mr. Pertry: If you sell cash and take an option, I still think you are in 
the same position. ; 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Mr. Chairman, it is not clear to me. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. Mr. Murray, you sold 58 million cash; you sold 73 or 75 million of 
options and you bought 58 million of options. Therefore is the difference not | 
about 73 or 75 million bushels?—A. That is wheat we sold. That is what we 
_ got rid of in the way of wheat obligations. . 

Mr. McLean: You have sold something less than 75 million. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness a few 
questions? , 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


-* Q@. I have had\the same question put to me by farmers that Mr. Leader 
and Mr. Donnelly have put to this committee: and the difficulty of making a 
farmer understand just what the witness has said must be quite clear to every- 
body, in view of the difficulty of this committee in getting to understand any- 
thing about it. That, I think, is clear. .The farmer puts it to me in this way: 
If he has 1,000 bushels of potatoes and takes them to the warehouse and «ells 
them, he gets his money and puts it in his pocket and comes home. He is not 
interested in the warehousing or the warehouseman selling the potatoes. He — 


deals with them and takes his chance of making a profit or a loss. That is the — 


end of that. With wheat, he has been told that during the last two years when- 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 2 
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ut ‘ever a bushel of wheat has been sold there has been the acquisition of an option 
_ to ‘buy wheat, and he has found it difficult to understand what it means. He 
does not understand it. Mr. Murray has had a very large experience, and in 


view of what Mr. Darby said and what Mr. Fowler said, it is quite clear, is it 
not, Mr. Murray, that wheat is dealt with on a different basis than any other 
commodity that we deal with in Canada, any other agricultural commodity? 
When I say wheat, I mean grain.—A. I think that is correct. There is no 
other agricultural commodity for which there is a futures market. 

Q. I. know of no other commodity —A. No. I think that is correct. 


Mr. McLean: There are many things in the United Statess, but not in 


~ Canada. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I am talking about Canada at the moment. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. In the open futures market to which reference was made by Mr. Darby, 
it was proposed to establish a means whereby great fluctuations in values would 
not take place and the risk of the people engaged in the trade would be lessened. 
Is that right? That is the short way of putting it. This is not technical—A. I 
think you said it was proposed—I did not follow that, I am sorry to say. 

Q. Well, the proposal was that an open futures market be established for 
the purpose of lessening fluctuations and insuring against losses those who dealt 
in grain?—A. You mean the orginial establishment of the futures market? 

~  Q. Yes.—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the general idea?—A. So I have been told. 

Q. Reading Sir Josiah Stamp’s report, I should think that is a fair way to 
put it, is it not?-—A. Yes, I think so. : 

~ Q. Then what happens is that the farmer, having sold his crop to the 
elevator, receives in cash a price which has been more or less settled by the 
exchange, issuing its statement in the morning or evening or whenever it may 
be, as to what is the prevailing market price for that particular type of grain on 
that particular date. Is that a fair way to put it?—A. I do not think it is more 
or less settled by the exchange. 

Q. Well, they are the medium of communicating it to the farmer through 
the elevators?—A. I think the trade taking place among the members of the 
exchange, among the buyers and sellers, is what more or less settles the price. 
The exchange itself does nothing but furnish a metting place. 

Q. When the futures market was established it was quite clear, Mr. Murray, 
was it not, that there was no such thing as the artificial price of wheat being 
fixed by bonuses, subsidies and various other methods that has been adopted 
in the world during the last few years? Supply and demand were in active 
operation regardless of subsidies, bonuses and other artificial stimulants of 
prices?—A. When the futures market opened? 

(. Yes.—A. Yes. 

Q. And until recent years the open futures market was the market in which 
the rules—if you can call them rules—of supply and demand more or less pre- 
vailed. That is true?—A. What you mean is it was a free and open market? 

Q. Yes—A. No restrictions? 

Q. Yes.—A. No bonuses? 

(). Yes.—A. Yes. 

Q. Yesterday you referred to a report from a well-known Rotterdam firm. 
Am I correct in saying that was the firm of Weil Hermanos?—A. Yes. 

Q. There was a later letter than the one you read, one of the 31st of March. 
I should like to read a paragraph merely as indicating what the effect of the 
present world conditions has been upon the futures market. It says:— 
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It is an instructive fact that there is to-day hardly a single country — 
in the world—outside perhaps China and similar placed countries—which — 
can grow wheat to advantage without either the guarantee of a minimum 
price, or exchange manipulations, or a direct government subsidy, or 
such like government’s measures to bridge over the difference between 
the actual cost of production and the value of the wheat either nationally — 
or internationally. Must this be the permanent solution of the wheat 
problem? » Are there no better solutions? 


I dare say you have that letter?—A. It was in my files. It is the same, March 31. 

Q. Yes, March 31.—A. I have it. 5 

Q. From what you know, that is a fair statement of the situation, that we 
have bonuses, subsidies or exchange restrictions or manipulations as he calls it, 
and various other methods that operate to destroy the effectiveness of what was 
called the free futures market?—A. Mr. Bennett, what page are you reading 
from? 

Q. Page 10, at the top of the page-——A. I just wanted to look at it. 

Q. It is the letter of March 31, 1936, at the top of page 10—A. Well, I do 
not know just offhand whether I would go so far as to agree immediately. I 
had not read this part of the letter before. 

Q. I think he perhaps would say “is growing” rather than “can grow.” 
There is hardly a country in the world outside of China and similarly placed 
countries that is growing wheat except those recelying assistance—France, 
Britain?—A. Well, there are a lot of smaller countries. I do not know what the 
position is in all of them. But if the point that you have in mind, Mr. Bennett, 
and upon which you want my opinion or agreement is that really there are restric- 
tions, that the freedom of trading in wheat that used to exist 10, 15 or 20 years 
ago is not there any longer now, with all the restrictions and in addition to the - 
assistance given in different countries, that is absolutely correct. 

Q. That is the only point I wanted to make—A. That is what I thought. 

Q. Therefore it is not fair to say that the open futures market is operating 
as it did when it was established?—A. It is operating under very different con- 
ditions. 

Q. Quite so. And it cannot operate in exactly the same way because the 
normal laws of supply and demand to which Mr. Deachman referred the other 
day are no longer operating, but are subject to the conditions to which we have 
referred?—A. Well you state it cannot operate in the same way. 

Q. There is nothing technical in what I am saying?—A. No; I have got 

_ wrong in the use of words myself in the last couple of days, and I want to try 
-and avoid getting wrong again. It cannot operate in the same way. There is 
a difference between considering, can it operate in the same way or can it operate 
as efficiently or effectively. 

Q. That is what Mr. Senn says. It cannot operate as it did up to the time 
that these restrictions and control operations began to be effective?—A. Well 
that again depends, I think, on just how large a territory one wants to cover 
with the words that it cannot operate as it did. 

Q. Now for instance, you know the story of the Chicago market.. You are 
familiar with the history of the investigation— —A. No, I am not. 

Q. You know the Winnipeg exchange perhaps as few men know it. It is 
quite clear, is it not, that at one time the price in Winnipeg would be settled 
by the price in Liverpool, broadly and generally speaking?—A. No. The Liver- 
pool price would have an influence on it, but it would not settle it. There are a~ 
lot of other things to influence it. 

Q. But in a general way, we used to get our first word from Liverpool as the 
most important factor in connection with the price regardless of sudden flurries 
because of rust or frost or anything of that sort—A. To a very large extent. 


[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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QQ. That is so?—A. That was so. 

—-Q. And is now, to a large extent?—A. That influences the market. 

ie ‘Q. But the farmer who asks me the question about this whole situation 

_ necessarily must receive from me the information, if I am going to be at all 

accurate, that every country in the world that is producing wheat in a large 

way has been dealing with it by a different method, shall I say, than it was a 

few years ago. That is a fair way to put it, is it not?—A. No, not dealing with 

it by a different method from what they did a few years ago, from their method 

of a few years ago in so far as selling of it is concerned. I do not think, for 

_. instance, that there is any—if there is I do not know of it—difference to speak 

of, if any at all, in the method followed by Australia in disposing of their wheat 

now and the method they followed five, ten, fifteen years ago. 

| Q. I was going to mention that as an exception—-A. Russia, I think, is the 

same, probably, as they were. 

q Q. No, Russia sells regardless of cost, as you know.—A. Yes, we all have 

heard that. But what I thought you had in mind was, you were making com- 
parison of the method followed by these countries now, and the method they 
had followed say, ten or fifteen years ago. There is a difference in the Argentine 
method in the past year or so. 

Q. Perhaps our minds are not working together. In every country in the 
world except as indicated in the paragraph I have read, you have artificial 
stimulants being administered, shall I say?—A. To the production of wheat, 
yes sir. 

Q. And that in turn affects the general operation of an open futures 
market?—A. Well,— 

Q. I think that is fairly correct?—-A. The bonusing of production, I do not 
think, affects the operation of the futures market except in this way as you 
know: It has put a lot of countries on the basis of being exporting countries, 
that used to be importing countries. 

Q. And that has changed the whole question of supply and demand?—A. 
It has changed the wheat picture of the buying country; there is no doubt 
whatever about that. 

Mr. DonneLiy: Supply and demand still govern the price. 


Mr. DracHMman: It changes the volume, not the basis. 
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By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. It changes the price, if I understand the thing aright. For instance, 
in Great Britain they are subsidizing 60,000,000 quarters of wheat, are they 
not?—A. I think I have 'a note about the subsidizing. 


Mr. McLran: Sixty million quarters? 
Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Sixty million bushels, 74 million quarters. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
~ Q. I do not want to take up the time of the committee with it, but at any 
rate I think we agree there is no such thing at the moment as what we call 
world’s prices in the sense’that it used to prevail before those artificial efforts 
were resorted to—A. No, I do not think I would quite agree with you. 
Q. You would not go that far?—A. No. 

Be Q. World’s prices, as we understood it when I first went west, for instance, 

is an entirely different thing from what it is now, not in the amount of it, 
but in the way in which it is determined, or when you first went west?—A. 
There certainly are not as many countries buying and helping to make a good 
- world price. 
Q. And the reason they are not buying wheat is that by artificial means 
of production the growing of wheat is being stimulated. That is a fair way of. 
putting it?—A. That is correct, absolutely. 
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Q. We have a farmer who puts this question —I am taking it only as an 
illustration — you have sold 73,000,000 bushels of wheat in January, February, 
cash wheat?—A. No, 58,000,000. 

Q. 58,000,000 of cash wheat, I meant to say, in January and February?— ~ 
A. December and January. 

Q. You got paid for that?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Cash?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You put the cash in the bank and you reduced your liability to the 
banks accordingly. Now the farmer says to me, “ Why does that not end 
the transaction? They got my wheat, and they paid me for it. It is in their 
hands and they have sold it and put the money in the bank. Why does that 
not end it?” That is the question he puts to me, and that is the question 
Mr. Leader has put to us, or the question, at any rate, he says the farmer 
has put to him. What is the answer to that, Mr. Murray?—A. The answer 
as far as our board is concerned— ~ 

Q. No.—A. Yes. 


Q. All right, speaking as a board, yes——A. The answer so far as our board 
is concerned, is that we are operating under an act that says it is our duty 
to use the machinery that is there. 

Q. The answer is— —A. We found the machinery and we proceeded to 
use it. 
Q. The answer is because special machinery has been created for the sale 
of wheat, the ultimate distribution of wheat to the consumer— —A. There is, 
as you pointed out in the beginning, different machinery for the marketing 
of the new product, wheat, than there is for any other— 

Q. Grains?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the answer I must give to my farmer making the inquiry when 
he says, ‘‘ When Mr. Murray sold 58,000,000 bushels of wheat, got the money 
and put it in the bank, and reduced his liability thereby, why is not that the 
end of it?” Mr. Murray says, “I only sold that, only could sell it, because 
I had to take options from the clearing house for May delivery of an equal 
volume of wheat.’”—A. And perhaps had already sold some of your— 

Q. Would that be a fair answer?—A. Well, I would not answer just as 
briefly as that, because some questions like that you cannot answer “ Yes” 
Ol MO: 

Q. I am trying to summarize it for the man who spoke to me out in 
Okotoks and wanted to know about it. I am trying to show him the reason 
why Mr. Murray was able to sell wheat at all, and get the money to put in 
the bank. The reason is that he bought the right or the contract for the 
delivery of wheat in May of equal volume.—A. Well if I had to answer the 
question, if we had the same friend in Okatoks, Mr. Bennett, I would want to 
sit down and talk to him about it for a couple of hours. 

Q. He would be perfectly willing to listen to you—-A. No. 

Q. I will deal with that. But what I am trying to do is to get a summary 
of your evidence as to why you bought the options. After all, you did buy 
options, because you got the money and your clearing house sheets show you 
bought 58,000,000 bushels of options for May delivery. That is a fair way of 
putting it, is it not?—-A. We took it in exchange for the cash wheat. 

Q. You did not take any exchange for cash wheat?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. It was part of the deal to buy them and because you put the whole of 
the money in the bank and reduced your liability and then through the clear- 
ing house on the bought sheets of the day’s operations you acquired contracts 
for the delivery of wheat in May to a corresponding amount?—A. Well, I do 
not mind, really— 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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_ _ Q. I am using the word “ bought” in no sense to trap you at all—_A. We 
had such an argument about the word “ buy ” as to whether it was a proper 
word or not. ‘ 

- Q. I'am leaving that out—A. It might be wiser for me to stick to the word 
“ exchange.” 

Q. It is not an exchange, Mr. Murray, under any circumstances, because you 
made it perfectly clear, and Mr. Fowler did make it clear, that the bought 
sheet has every transaction on it, all purchases, and they go to the clearing 
house and are charged to your account, and the margins are put up for it and 
you get a cheque or a request for a cheque under the rules of the clearing house, 
like any other man who goes in and buys a bushel of potatoes on margin —A. 
Well of course I still think that while— 

Q. That is true, is it not?—A. There is nothing wrong with the state- 
ment, but I still think it is an exchange. May I give another illustration? 

Q. What you say about an exchange is this: This is more agreeable to you. 

You say, “I could not make a deal with this man except I agreed to acquire 
from him—” “secure” is the word you used—“ secure an option for an equal 
quantity of wheat for delivery in May.’—A. We could make a deal with him, 
but not as good a one. : 

Q. That deal you may?—A. I could make a deal, but not as good a one. 

Q. Therefore the producer, if he is getting an increase in the price, benefits by 
that transaction, as you said yesterday. That is your view, and what you would 
say to the wheat farmer—A. I did not say, and I do not think I was expressing 
any opinion, that the farmer benefited from it. 

Q. May I go a step farther? You took the case first, of having sold 100,000 
bushels of wheat at 85 cents a bushel, and you got $85,000 and put it in the 
bank. Then you took options?—-A. Not then. I took the option at the very 
same second that I made the contract. 

Q. That was part of the contract. You put it through the clearing house 
and it was charged against your credit there, as Mr. Fowler very clearly 
explained the other day. But it was 874 cents that you agreed to pay for the 
May wheat.—A. That was the illustration yesterday, remember that. Just 
on that point I should like, for the purposes of the record, to make this clear. 
When I explained the illustration yesterday, I said the relation of the cash 
wheat to the option depended on the length of time distant from the first 
delivery point of the option, the length of time it was distant depending on 
storage and interest charges. 

Q. That is what I am going to explain. I am trying to answer my farmer 
friend who may read this—he may or may not. At any rate, your point was 
this: You agreed to buy 100,000 bushels of wheat at 874 cents in May, and 
until the first day of May you could not be compelled to take that wheat?—A. 
Could not get it until the first day of May. I think, as a matter of fact on. 
this point of exchange, it is running through my mind that transactions like 


-that go through what we call the cash grain broker—nearly always, anyway, 


but not necessarily. There is no rule that it should do so, but it generally 
does. I had in mind this thought: The Canadian Wheat Board sells to so 
and so, so many bushels of No. 1 Northern, and I think lower down you will 
find probably on some brokers’ notes there will be “ Exchange 100,000 bushels 
May.” 

Q. At?--A. At 85. 

Q. No—A. I think so. ‘“ Exchange” will be there, rather than the word 
(v9 buy.” 

Q. I am going to ask you to give us those option papers and the docu- 
ments that are used in order that there may be no misunderstanding about 
that. Let me go a step farther. You see, it would look very strange, would it 


not, Mr. Murray, to think that you had $85,000 in the bank, and the other man 
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has delivered to you an option to get 100,000 bushels of wheat in May. You 
got the money. Why should he part with his money and have to wait until 
May to realize where he is on the transaction? Your answer is a simple one, 
I suppose. The increased option which you will agree to buy over what you 
sold it for is supposed to make either equilibrium or a profit?—A, No. 

Q. Well, it was 874 cents and you have guaranteed charges, insurance and 
interest on the money, because you have $85,000, and the use of it reduces your 
interest in the bank?—A. It is not to make equilibrium or a profit. 

Q. No, that was part of the deal, the delivery of the May option—A. My 
illustration might have been a better one, if I had said the transaction was made 
the 30th day of April, or the first day of May, and that the sale was 85 cents 
and the option to purchase 85 cents. 

Q. You used the figure of 874 cents, because, I assume, you are far enough 
distant to think that that was a reasonable spread?—A. It would not be from now. 

Q. It was away back?—A. I did not use these figures for that particular 

reason. If the sale had been a good thing in May— 
Q. There must be a high enough price, otherwise you have made a foolish 
bargain. You have the money and the use of it saved interest on your own, and 
where is he?-—A. Quite right. If the contract is made two or three months before 
the delivery month, or six weeks before. 

Q. Or a month, because after all a month’s interest is considerable?—A. 
Yes, quite. 

Q. And there is storage of 1/30th to 1/45th per bushel per year, and there 
are interest charges?—-A. Yes. 

Q. These are factors in themselves. Then there is the unknown factor. 
The X in this is what you always think the weather will be, and what you think 
conditions will be throughout the world, what the statistical figures will be, and 
all that sort of thing. That is the unknown X?—A. That does not enter into this 
at all, Mr. Bennett. 

Q. Does it not fix the price of the May option?—A. It does not enter into — 
it when you are making a cash transaction at all. 

Q. What fixes the price at which you agree to buy the contract?—A. The 
price at which it is trading at the time. 

Q. How is that fixed?—-A. Well, it is an open market there. 

Q. The known factors are carrying charges, interest and insurance. The 
unknown factor is the crop conditions that may be caused by many things, and 
that helps ‘to fix the prices of May wheat, and traders do that on the exchange 
and elsewhere?—-A. It is probably the opinion of the grain trade the world over as 
to the value of wheat for May delivery, traders in Chicago, Minneapolis, Liver- 
pool, and other places. ; . 

Q. Quite so. As a result of what you have done, namely selling 58,000,000 
bushels of wheat, getting your cash for it, and buying or acquiring—I will use 
the word “ acquiring ”—options for 58,000,000, you would have in wheat on the - 
first of May, if you had to take delivery of it, you would have agreed to sell 
58,000,000 bushels and taken back 58,000,000.—A. We have made sure we would 
not get in that position. 

Q. How?—A. Sold the options. 

Q. That is what I want to make clear. You sold options?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your ability to sell the options determines the net amount of wheat you 
have actually got rid of?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the story, is it not?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the whole story, as far as this is concerned?—-A. Well it is a 
fair and simple way to put the story. 

Q. And your view is, speaking of the statute as it is, that the result of this 
rather complex machinery that has been set up through the years, is to ensure 
steadiness in prices and perhaps some benefit to the producer?—A. I have not 
expressed any view on that so far. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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a’ _ .Q. You have not?—A. No. 


Q. Because it is not fair to compare conditions for instance, seven years ago, 


when you had an open futures market, with conditions that prevail in the world 


to-day, is it?—-A. There’is a very great difference in the world wheat condition. 
I think I would go back farther than seven years, ten years, although I think 
seven would probably be correct, but your open market has shown a big difference 
in the last ten years? 
. Q. Yes?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And operations of the futures market have accordingly become different? 
—A. The trade of wheat in the world between countries is a different thing to-day 


from what it was ten years ago. 


Q. Yes?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I think you said yesterday that many of these matters were matters of 
opinion, and you could not with certainty give any fact. All you could say was 
that this set of men have one opinion and another set of men have another opinion, 
and you can only judge of the soundness of the opinion by the result; is that 
right?—-A. We will be in a better position to reach judgment on July 31 next. 

Q. Quite so. In the meantime, what was the maximum price that pre- 
vailed for wheat from the time you took it over on December 9 and the 31st 
day of January at the exchange? I think you gave the highest price. 

Mr. Ross: The closing price. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bunnetr: We will say the closing price. 

The Witnuss: I have the figures right here. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Yes; I thought you said you had—A. Take May. 

Q. Take two items, one cash wheat and the other May options—A. I have 
not got the cash wheat. 

Q. Take the May options, the highest on any one day——A. The high in 
December for May wheat was 902 cents. 

Q. What was the highest in January?—A. In January, 904. 

Q. That is what you speak of as 90-cent wheat. What was the date of 
the 904-cent wheat in January?—A. January 6. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. What was July that day?—A. The high July was 90%. These are not 
the closing prices. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. The middle prices?—A. That was the high point the market reached 
that day. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. What was the closing price?—A. Do you want the closing price? 
Q. Yes—A. The closing price of the May options on January 6 was 89 
cents. The closing price of the July option on January 6 was 894 cents. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Was the high and the low on December 9?—A. We have given the 
close on January 6. We gave the high for May during the month of December. 
I said the high was 903 on the 14th of December. The close on that day for 
May wheat was 893 split. You asked for December wheat? 

Q. No, not December wheat, the month of December——A. I beg your 


pardon?. 
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Q. What were the lowest closing figures, if you will, for December and 
January?—A. Shall we take the low of the market, as we took the high of the 
market? 

Q. Yes—A. The low of the market for May wheat in the month of 
December was 863 cents. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. The opening of the market, not the close—A. That was not the close; 
that was the low. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. What date?—A. I have to search to see what date that was. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. The low closing?—A. I will give you that just in a minute. The 
low on December 7 was 863. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. December 7?—A. Yes. The close in price on that date, December 7, 
was 883. It closed on a range, as the term is. 

Q. What were the corresponding January figures?-—A. The low price in 
January for May wheat was 864 cents, which was on the 30th, and the close 
on the 30th of January for May wheat was. 86% cents split. 

Q. Has the figure of 90 cents high been reached at any time since Janu- 
ary?—A. No, I do not think so. The last sheet I have here is February. I 
think I have the March sheet some place else. No, it has not been reached since 
January. . 

Q. Has the iow price been under 80 at any time?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was under 80?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was it?—A. I think May wheat sold as low as 784—-I am speak- 
ing from memory. 

Q. Yes, I know you are. You can correct that——A. I think that is correct. 

Q. At any rate, it was below 80 that day?—A. Yes. 

Q. At any time since January 31 has May contract wheat sold at 80 
cents?—A. That is right. 

Q. That is a fair way to put it?—A. Yes. 

Q. It has sold down to a little less than 80?—A. I am practically certain 
784 is correct. I will check that up and correct it with the reporter. | 

Q. When was October option put on the board this year, the year 1936?— 
A. Some time in the month of January. I can get the date here; it should be 
in this book. ; 

Q. Perhaps that is a question we might more properly ask Mr. Darby?— 
A. The first quotation is here, January 9. | 

Q. That was for delivery of wheat under contract in the month of October, 
1936°?—A. Yes. 

Q. Of course it is reasonably obvious to us that no wheat had been sown’ 
at that time, at any rate. There is no question about that, is there? The year 
before the October option was not put on until the fall of the year?—A. It was 
put on some time around the middle of August. 

Mr. DonNNELLY: 1935. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. Do you remember when it was put on in 1934?—A. No. In 1934, if I 
remember correctly, it was put on in the month of March. That will be here. 
@. March or April, I know.—A. It would be here, anyway. That is in 
1934, is it not? 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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“Q. Yes.—A. It was put on March 29. 

Mr. McLean: August 15 in 1935? ° 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennert: Yes. 

Witness: Shall we, for the sake of putting them on the record, give the 


figures for 1931, 1932 and 1933 as well? I have them here. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Yes, if it can be done at once-—A. We can do it immediately without 
delay. In 1933 it was on the 5th of January. 

Q. 1932 is January too, I think?—A. 1932 it was on January 15, and 1931 
it was on January 8. 

Q. Now, on whose instance does October wheat appear on the blackboard 
3 he exchange?—A. Well, I would rather some one on the exchange answered 

at. 

Q. Well, I think that is fair. At any rate, you, except as in the position 
of a member of the exchange, had nothing to do with it in your present capacity? 
Now, during all the years you have been a member of the exchange—how many 
years?—A. Since 1912. 

Q. And you were a member of the exchange up until December, 1935?—A. 
I still am. 

_ Q. I was going to come to that. But you are not as active, I suppose, as 
you were then, because you had your membership in your personal capacity or 
as a representative— —A. Representative in my name—of course the Canadian 
Wheat board are members of the Winnipeg exchange now. 

Q. I know that. I was going to ask you that, because so far as you are 
concerned, were you a member of the exchange as representing a corporation?— 
A. Previous to December? 

Q. December, 1935, yes—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there such a thing as personal membership, apart from the representa- 


tive of a firm or partnership or corporation?—A. Yes. It is the same kind of 


membership exactly. 

Q. I gathered from what Mr. Darby said that you had a representative?—A. 
No. For instance, I could hold a membership, and if I was not connected with 
the Alberta-Pacific Grain or the Pacific Elevators Limited, not connected with 
any company— 

Q. Just as James Murray?—A. Just as James Murray, I could be a member 
of the exchange as long as I continued to pay my dues. 

Q. Quite so. And since 1912 you have been a member of the exchange. 
Have you held offices in the exchange?—A. Yes. 

Q. What offices have you held?—A. Only part of the time. 

Q. Yes?—A. I have been a member of the council for I do not know—the 
records will show for what period. 

Q. I do not mean to go into great detail about it—A. In addition to that, 
from some time in the spring of 1930 until very early in the fall, shortly after 
Dr. Magill’s death, I was secretary of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

Q. That was only a temporary appointment filling in the time until after 
the permanent appointment was made?—A. I was asked to take the position 
as secretary of the grain exchange, and I said that I would, but that I would 
not contemplate staying there permanently. They were kind enough to ask 
me to come, anyway and so I did; and it lasted, I think, about six months. 

Q. Then you, latterly, as you say, have been associated with one of the 
elevator companies?—A. Yes. 

Q. As vice-president and general manager?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long has that been?—A. From, I think it would be September 1930. 
I am not sure of the exact month. 
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Q. At any rate, the fall of 1930?—A. The fall of 1930, until last November. 

Q. You spoke in your first statement of the board. The board consists of 
yourself and two other gentlemen. Who are they?—A: Mr. George McIvor and — 
Dean Shaw. Aap 

Q. Dean Shaw is of Saskatchewan, is he?—A. Yes, he was. ~ 

Q. And Mr. Mclvor is-also your colleague?—A. Yes. He is assistant chief 
commissioner. : 

Q. Do I take it that before the appointments of these men were made, they 
were discussed with you?—A. I would prefer that you ask’some members of the . 
government. 

Q. I think that is a fair question to ask you.—A. Were they discussed with 
me? 

Q. Yes——A. Yes. I did not catch the question. I beg your pardon. 

Q. Yes. In other words, they are acceptable appointments to you?—A. I 
do not like that way of putting it. I do not think it even should be. 

Q. Put it in your own way.—A. I was very glad to be associated with them. 


Q. That is a fair answer. In other words, there was a discussion as to your 
colleagues and you are satisfied with your colleagues?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is a fair way to put it?—A. Yes; and have no regrets down to date. 


Q. Quite so. That makes it clearer still. Then Mr. Mclvor, your colleague, 
was for many years prior to his becoming a commissioner under the Wheat Act, 
an employee of the Canadian Wheat Producers Limited?—A. Yes. 


Q. What position did he say he occupied last year?—A. He was sales man- 
ager. He was Mr. McFarland’s chief assistant. 

Q. I think you were here when he gave part of his evidence last year?—A. 
No. I was not here when he was on the stand. 

Q. I remember seeing you here two or three days, but I do not exactly 
remember which days. You would have no reason to think that any evidence 
given by Mr. Mclvor would not be accurate?—A. I would not agree with it all. © 

Q. No; but it would be an accurate statement of his views?—A. Well, I have 
not even read all of Mr. MclIvor’s evidence. I have read some of it but not all 
of it. 

@. Having read part of it through which annoyed you, you concluded not to 
read the rest; is that it?—A. No, I do not think that is it. b 

Q. At any rate, you did not find that it did entirely agree with you; put it 
that way?—A. I think Mr. Mclvor and myself might get along very well and 
agree on most things and disagree on some things. 

Q. The reason I ask that question is not perhaps what you are thinking. 
Tt is just this. It illustrates more clearly than anything else, perhaps, what you 
said yesterday, the difference of opinion when you get to a certain point in 
dealing with this grain matter. When it gets down to certain things you do not 
agree with Mr. McIvor?—A. We have had no disagreement in regard to the sale 
of wheat since the beginning of December. 

Q. No. Iam leaving that out for the moment. I am just trying to illustrate — 
by your own association the difficulties arising because of differences of opinion. 
He was, as you say, Mr. McFarland’s assistant during the time he was there. 
He was there before that, as a matter of fact?—A. Yes. 

Q. He had been with the Canadian Wheat Producers for a long time?—A. 
Yes. For years, I think, he was their general sales manager. 

Q. You read a letter to Mr. Smith yesterday from Pimms of London. I 
take it that that letter was on the files?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when you say it was sent to Mr. Smith, it was a letter on the official 
files directed to Mr. Smith by Pimms of London?—A. Yes. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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_ Q. That is the story. Is it fair to put it this way? that there are differing 
opinions as to the price at which wheat is sold? You read yesterday from a 
letter of a Rotterdam firm indicating that Canadians might have gotten ten 
cents more for their wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a matter of policy based upon an opinion of a situation, is it 
not?—-A. What is a matter of policy. 

Q. The price at which you offer wheat for sale—A. Would you mind if I 
have that question read by the reporter? 

Q. I can put it over again—A, Really it is linked up in my mind, following 
the previous question. / 

Q. It is a separate thing. I had finished with the other matter. The price 
at which wheat is offered by your board for sale is a matter of policy?—A. It 
is a matter of our judgment. 

Q. Yes—A. Yes. 

Q. Which, of course, means your policy?—A. Yes. | 

Q. To put it fairly. You said that this Rotterdam firm made certain state- 
ments regarding prices, saying that Canadians might have gotten a little more. 
That is their opinion, and yet they are a highly reputable firm. It is merely 
nothing but a posted opinion. But, Mr. Murray, I think you have had com- 
plaints nearer home than that, have you not?—A. Complaints of what kind? 
‘ Q. As to the price at which Canada has been selling wheat.—_A. Nearer 

ome? 

Q. Yes, from other sources than Rotterdam grain dealers—A. Oh, we have 
ke : think I said that we had a lot of people stating we were selling wheat too 
cheaply. 

Q. Yes. You are aware that the Australian Co-operative Organization and 
the government of one of the Australian states protested to the High Com- 
missioner of Canada at the price at which we were selling wheat?—A. I do not 
know whether they protested, but we had an exchange of cables with them which 
was very interesting. 

Q. The statement was made by the government of Australia that they waited 
upon the High Commissioner for Canada and protested against the price at 
which Canada was selling wheat?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And the High Commissioner was to communicate with you. I presume he 
did so?—A. We had some communications direct. I would be very glad, for the 
information of the committee, if it was proper, to produce the cables. We had an 
exchange of cables direct with some of the co-operatives in Australia. 

Q. In Australia itself?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because they had their representatives in London. A representative of 
the Co-operative and a representative of one of the state governments of 
Australia waited upon our High Commissioner in London, I think, and he was to 
communicate with you. I do not know whether he would do that direct or through 
the government.—A. Well, I have got some in my files. I do not know that I 
have got them with me. I may have. If I have not, I could get them very 
quickly from Winnipeg, the cables and everything bearing on this point. 

Q. I think this is a fair way to put it to you. The position that they took was 
that the two great countries that had wheat to sell at the moment were Australia 
and Canada, and that we were selling our wheat too cheaply and not supporting 
the market. That is the short way to put their position, is it not?—A. I would 
rather refresh my memory before I agree with that. I would rather refresh my 
memory from their cable. The impression I got of their cable—there is one thing 
I remember. At the time we got the first cable from them, their price for their 
nearby wheat, we will say their January shipment wheat, was a certain figure. 
The trade price for their March shipment wheat was lower than the January 
price. In other words, they were offering their deferred delivery at a cheaper 


price than the nearby. I remember it created the impression in my mind that 


they were somewhat inconsistent, when they were doing that, in saying that we 
should be holding for higher prices. 
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Q. And the good reason they gave for that was that they were forced into 
that position by the position you took—not you, but the position Canada took, 
that Canada’s position in the markets compelled them to lower their price; and I 
shall presently give you the dates so that you will be able to speak about it. 
But if you will look for those documents in the meantime, I will be content?— 
A. I have some other documents here which are rather interesting in regard! to 
that, that have some bearing on it. We will get them together in regard to 
Australia. I remember, for instance, a letter from a well-posted man in Australia, 
I think addressed to Mr. Mclvor, if I remember correctly—a friend of Mr. 
Mclvor’s, he has met. him-—written around the beginning of January, in which 
this gentleman pointed out that the farmers in the state of Victoria, I think it was, 
had during December already sold 75 per cent of their crop and that a lot of it was 
in the hands of dealers, and the dealers and millers had bought a lot and were 
sorry that they had bought so much. I have gathered the impression through this 
exchange of opinions and ideas with Australia, that there were some dealers there 
who had wheat who wished they had not bought so much and would have liked 
us to hold off selling until they could get rid of theirs at a better price. 

Q. Victoria is a very, very small producing state, as you know. The dele- 
gation that waited upon our High Commissioner in London represented two 
bodies, one a government body and the other a government enterprise. If you 
will look up your cables, you will probably be able to fix the date, because I think 
I ean show you that the prices subsequently at which Australians offered their 
wheat was lower than before, because they had to do it in consequence of our not 
having maintained the price which they thought we should have gotten?—A. We 
approved their views about price but obtained no response. 

Q. Quite so—aA. There is this interesting thing that the records will show, 
that after that interchange of cables, their wheat went on for a period of weeks 
selling at a bigger and bigger discount under our wheat. In other words, they 
went down more than we did. We were very worried for a while about their 
selling so cheaply, and they were worried about us. It was mutual. 


Mr. Donnetty: If we held our wheat at a high price, they could sell theirs. 


Witness: There is one thing. In their cables some time they mentioned 
how little wheat they had for sale over a period of time, as an encouragement 
to us to hold wheat. Naturally, we felt if they had so little available and no 
new crop coming along until December, 1936, that they were in a much stronger 
position to hold and not to press wheat on the market as they did do, than we 
were; because they pressed wheat very very freely on the market. There were 
some weeks where their shipments from Australia were almost 5 million bushels, 
and that is much larger than usual for them. 


_ Mr. Donnetuiy: In other words, if we had held our wheat at a good high 
price, lige 90, or above the world price as we have been doing, they would have 
been able to sell their wheat. That is all. 


Witness: At better prices. 


By Mr. Deachman: 


_ _ Q. How much did they have on hand at the time of these cables? Would 
it be 50 million bushels?—A. No. It would be more than that; I would think 
more than that. I would have to check that up before answering that. I might 
say in regard to that that a good deal of this argument about the price and 
whether we should have held or sold or what should have been done. was based 
on the idea that Canada and Australia were the only countries in the world who 
had wheat for sale for the balance of the crop year, and that the action of the 
Argentine government had made a tremendous change in the world’s wheat 
position, As a matter of fact, the action of the Argentine government made 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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no change whatever in the amount of wheat that well-posted people knew was 


available for world trade. I will quote you from a market report of the 
Canadian wheat board, before we had anything whatever to do with it, before 


our board:— 
October 31, 1935: 


It is now becoming evident that the improvement of Argentine crop 
conditions following recent rains was exaggerated. 

Broomhall’s Agent has now reduced his estimate of the new crop 
surplus from 88 millions to between 56 and 72 millions. 

Even these figures are dependent upon very favourable weather 

conditions until harvest. The weather now is clear and hot. 

November 4, 1935: 

The news from the Argentine is again less promising and the feeling 
is growing that Argentina will yet strengthen the world positions by 
failure to produce more than a very moderate exportable surplus. 


' Might I quote another one? The second one is also from the market report of 


the Canadian Wheat Board. 


By Hon. Mr. Crerar: 


Q. What date?—A. November 4. The Northwestern Miller, a paper which 
most of you gentlemen know, which is conservative and careful in its reports 
generally, printed this from their Buenos Aires correspondent on October 23, 
1935, which was seven weeks before December 138. I will not quote it all, but 
they say this:— 

We think the crop promises a surplus of about 60 million bushels 
maximum. Until the late rainfall we had calculated it at. about 25 million 
bushels. In view of the poor start we think Argentinos will have no 
complaints to make if the surplus attains 50 million bushels. Anything 
over that will be an unexpected windfall. 


On October 30, 1935, they report:— 


There are guesses in excess of 80 million, but most estimators look 
for around 60 milion. 


By Mr. Deachman: 


Q. Of that, how much would go to nearby countries like Brazil?—A. I was 
going to come to that. But for the information of the committee I wanted to 
deal with this idea that was abroad that Canada and Australia had practically 
all the wheat in the world that was available to supply the world requirements 
for the eight months that were left in the crop year, because that is a totally 
wrong idea. As I have the figures to show, it is a totally and absolutely wrong 
idea. That was not the case. That was the position a month or six weeks 
before December 13. The United States Department of Agriculture estimates 
of the Argentine crop made on November 4 was 150 million bushels, which 
would leave 55 million bushels for export from Argentina. 

Now.then, just one more proof. We will bring it nearer home. I know of 
an argument that developed in Winnipeg among two members of the grain 
trade about the end of October as to the amount of wheat that the Argentine 
would have for export out of their crop. One of them made a small wager with 
the other that the Argentine—and this was done before the end of October, Just 
a day or so before—between October 25 last and July 21 next would not export 
42 millions bushels of wheat. I think the gentleman that made the bet that 
they would not export 42 million bushels of wheat, judging from the figures so 


- far, is going to win it. My only purpose in saying that is to emphasize that a 


month or six weeks before this famous December 13 it was known and weli 
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known to well-posted grain traders throughout the world that Argentina was 
going to have a very small surplus for export; and the action the Argentine 
government took in putting their domestic price of wheat up on December 13 
did not change by one bushel the amount of wheat there was available for 
export in the world. Let us come to the bushels available for export, and to 
deal with the idea that Canada and Australia had all of it. Well, rather than 
deal with the statistics of what were available, perhaps a more practical proof 
would be the amount that other countries shipped since the Ist of December— 
the shipments from other countries. 


By Mr. Senn: 
_Q. That is from December 1 up to the present time?—A. Up to April 11, 
which is the last official date that I have, they were 29,132,000 bushels. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

- Q. What countries are those?—A. Those include Russia, Roumania, France, 
Sweden, Poland, North Africa, Lithuania, Persia, India, Hungary, Germany, 
Portugal and Chile. In addition to those countries, Argentina has shipped from 
December 1 to April 11, 21,208,000 bushels. 4 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. That is in addition to the 29 million you mention?—A. That is in addi- 
tion. The figures that I gave were for those other countries. Argentina in 
addition shipped 21,208,000 bushels; so that you get a total from the Argentine 
and from those other countries of 50,340,000 bushels in the nineteen weeks 
from December 1 to April 11. That is not taking anything from Australia 
or Canada. That is an average of 2,650,000 bushels per week, or 27 per cent - 
of the total world shipments. The total world shipments in that nineteen weeks 
averaged 9,850,000 bushels per week. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
@. What is that?—-A. The total world shipments for those nineteen weeks 
from December 1 to April 11 averaged 9,850,000 bushels per week. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. That is from where?—A. That is total world shipments. 50,340,000 
bushels were supplied by the Argentine and those countries called others. That 
is entirely aside from what Canada and Australia would furnish. Surely those 
figures are the most definite, positive proof that anybody could have or want 
that any idea that a grain trader or anybody else might hold early in December 
—even the Australian gentlemen, let me include them, with all due respect— 
that Canada and Australia had all the wheat and could settle things for them- 
selves as to price, was a totally wrong idea. There are some other very 
important angles in connection with that matter. The matter of price does 
bring out or hold back wheat from certain countries, just as you gentlemen | 
will know it does with intelligent farmers. . 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Does that wheat that was exported from those countries go into the 
same markets as Canadian and Australian wheat generally goes?—A. Some of 
it, unfortunately, yes. 

Q. But some of it does not?—A. Yes. But that makes no difference to 
your whole picture with regard to the world wheat situation. The importing 
countries are going to take so much wheat. If they cannot get it from one 
country they get it from another. Price competition enters into it. I will 
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give an illustration. Portugal, within the last two months, sold a cargo of 


wheat to go to the Orient. That is the first time that has been known of. As 


‘a matter of fact, Portugal has always been an importing country of wheat. until 


the last few months, and we woke up one morning in January to get the cable 
from abroad, a private cable first, telling us that Portugal had 300,000 tons 
of wheat— - 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That would be how many bushels?—A. That would be 11 million bushels, 
in round figures. There was 11 million bushels that the government had stored 
up there that they were going to sell for export. Well, that was 11 million 
bushels that we did not know was going to come in competition with us. 
Just to illustrate this point, if I remember correctly, a year ago Argentina 
shipped wheat to the Orient for the first time. The world wheat trade is on 
this basis, what there is left of it: if the world requires 500 million bushels of 
wheat—there are some countries that are bigger importing countries than others 
—considering quality, a price will get the market. That is, Canadian wheat 
may get a higher price than some other because it is of better quality. But 
price will enable a country anywhere to compete in any importing country. 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. You spoke about quality, and that has just occurred to me. Was this 
wheat that goes from those other countries—leaving out Argentina—of a quality 
that competes actively with Canadian and Australian wheat?—A. It absolutely 
competes as long as the miller can use it in making flour. 

Mr. Ross: First of all, we have many different qualities of wheat. 

Mr. Senn: Oh, yes, I understand. 

Witness: Yes. But I do not know the milling business. I have picked 
up a little information about it, and heard millers talk about it and other people 
talk about it. I have heard a good deal in the last four months about the 
U.K. miller and what he does, because some of them have talked to me frankly, 
and they will use 50 per cent Canadian wheat and 30 per cent Australian and 
20 per cent of the type called filler wheat. I do not know what they require 
as a filler wheat, but I know it is cheap wheat. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. We have that as well as the others?—A. Yes. 
_ Mr. McLean: Different kinds. 
Wirness: The French wheat will compete with it. 


By Mr. Deachman: 
Q. Would the percentage of Canadian wheat used depend on the price?— 
A. What is that? 
Q. Would the percentage of Canadian wheat used by the British miller 
depend on the price?—A. I believe so. 
Q He would shift over to some other if he could get better value?—A. He 


has found that in the last few years. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. My, point is this: No matter where the buying of wheat was done in 
the world, it would compete with some of our wheat, at any rate. For instance, 
in the Orient they take a lower grade of wheat, or used to take a lower grade 
of wheat than you would ship to the countries in Europe. Therefore com- 


petition in the Orient would meet with a certain amount of our wheat anyway. 
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—A. I would say this absolutely, without any hesitation, that any wheat offered 
for export anywhere in the world will compete with our wheat, I do not. care 
what quality it is. You take, for instance, at the start of this crop; I heard 
what I thought were some of the most ridiculous statements and estimates 
made by grain men. I heard one made by a man who was a very prominent 
miller, that there was 60 million bushels of unmerchantable wheat in western 
Canada—feed wheat and so on. We have sold that feed wheat in millions of 
bushels for export, and it has gone in to help to fill this 520 million of bushels 
of wheat, world shipments of wheat, that the importing countries require. What 
is the use of saying it is unmerchantable? If we had not sold that for export, 
it would be in bins. If there was 10 million bushels of it in bins in the country— 
because a market is provided for it—there would be 10 million bushels more 
feed wheat in the Canadian official visible supply, and it would get out of the 
country in some form or another and someone would buy it. Whether they 
used to grind it up and make dog biscuits out of it, I do not know, but it has 
gone into the world trade. Every bushel of wheat that you raise, of any grade 
whatever, is going to go into world trade. And to talk about it being unmer- 
chantable and working yourself into a bullish state of mind because you have 
got 60 million, with the idea that you can make it disappear that way—you 
eannot make wheat disappear that way. 


By. Mr. Perley: 

Q. If there had been a fixed price on your feed wheat, would it have gone 
on the market at all, or what would have been the value of it? What would 
the grain trade have got for it?A. I could not possibly tell what the market 
value of that wheat would have been. To be able to do that I would have to 
have the powers of a prophet, and I have not got those. 

Q. I think it would be interesting for the committee to bring this statistical 
position up to date if you would. You referred to the letter of March 31. I think 
you have it, the Weil Hermanos letter?—A. Yes. 

©. With regard to the statistical position, I think it would be interesting 
for the committee if you would just read it—A. I would rather it was filed. 
I have no objection to doing that, but when people want to put a statistical 
position to me— 

Q. You have quoted already the statistical position with respect to 
Argentina, Australia and those other countries—A. No. Excuse me. 

Q. Well, I thought that was what you were doing a little while ago. 
—A. No, the figures I gave were actually shipments that had taken place. That 
was a known and established and accomplished fact that that wheat had been 
shipped. I think at the beginning I made use of those figures, I said, rather 
than use the statistical position, Mr. Perley, at the beginning of December, 
to establish a theoretical picture that was ahead of us then, I would rather use 
actual happenings since. 

Q. You quoted the amount that was available?—A. From the Argentine? 

Q. Yes—A. Not from any other countries. 

Q. On the first page of the letter you referred to—you have it in front’ 
of you—you will find that the Argentine has for export 39,000,000 bushels this 
year; the estimated surplus is 39, 000 ,000 bushels as against 111 ,000,000 bushels 
last year, the same date?—A Yes. 

Q. I think it would be interesting to the committee to have the figures 
in respect to Australia, Roumania and those other countries that export to 
the United Kingdom. It is all there on the front page.—A. If they are useful, 
and if this kind of statistical figures, which supposedly give what is known 
as the statistical position, should govern any person in selling wheat, they 
would be useful for the committee to have. Naturally, I think it is because 
‘of the first statement I read I do not think as much importance should be 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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‘attached to the statistical position as some people do. One of my reasons for 
thinking that is that I can look back over the past few years and I can see 
_ the roads strewn with wreckage of forecasts made, based on the statistical 
_ position. There was a forecast made based on the statistical position in 
February, 1934, that we would have less than 100,000,000 bushels of wheat 
carried over into July; we had 215,000,000. 


Ties By Mr. Deachman: 


Q. Was he a good statistician?—A. No; it was a forecast made, and lots 
of people—I am not suggesting the one man who made that forecast was the 
only man who could be wrong on it, but whatever the statistical position may 
be at any time, the people who base their attitude or base their position as 
to what should be done on the statistical position, forget this: As far as wheat 
is concerned, within a few months Mother Nature the world over is going to 
change that ‘statistical position and nobody knows ahead of time, unless they 
have the powers of prophecy, what Mother Nature is going to do in those 
next few months. May I give one illustration about that, because I am perhaps 
sensitive about this statistical position. I saw a letter in January— 

Q. We had better do away with our statistical department?—A. Statistics 
are useful so long as you do not allow them to dominate your thinking. They 
are a useful assistance to us. I saw a letter in January criticizing the ability 
of our board, which undertook to state that with the wheat we had, and the 
position in Australia—I do not need to give the figures—there would be only 
so much wheat available in the world on the 31st July next. Now, before the 
31st July next, the winter wheat crop in the United States will be very largely 
marketed, a lot of it marketed at that time; the new United States crop will 
be pretty well established; there cannot be very much danger to it after the 
3lst July, and the crop in Canada will also be pretty well established. I do 
not ask the committee to comment on that. I wrote a letter. I put some- 
thing like this in the letter. I said, ‘‘ Anyone who makes a statement in the 
month of January, 1936, as to the amount of wheat that will be available in 
the world for world trade on July 31, 1936, must arrogate to himself the power 
of prophecy, and the people who believe in the Bible and those things they 
have been taught to believe, should have the right to believe that Divine 
Providence is the only person that has that power, and there is no use talking 
about it.” Because, suppose you based it on there being short crops in North 
America, and.you did not have short crops, you had large crops, then what? 
- Let me give an illustration. Suppose that instead of having rust we had a big 

- crop, a large amount of wheat, where would we be? Nobody could tell last 
. January what the position is going to be next July. There is one thing that 
Canada knew, and those who were selling Canada’s wheat, and that is they 
had on hand so much wheat that if they sold the figures that had been given, 
- 216,000,000 bushels for export between that date and the 31st July next, they 
would still have 125,000,000 bushels left. Now, if that is the situation, and 
~ acting on the instructions that you have to get that down as well as you reason- 
j ably can, with that responsibility, if anybody wanted to guess who was carrying 
that responsibility on the 13th of December last, that because the Argentine 
‘ government had put their domestic price up—and I would like later to go 
back to that word “ domestic ’—to a certain degree that Canada should hold 
its wheat for higher prices, try to get it up to a dollar, I would hate to be the 
man who would take that responsibility, and on the 31st of July next be answer- 
_ able for the result. 


a By Mr. Deachman: 

‘ Q. We-have been speaking of the obstructions that have developed in 
_ regard to marketing in the last three years. These obstructions affect supply 
and demand; is that right?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And supply and demand determines price. Is that a safe way to put ; 


it?—A. You are a better authority than I am. I would agree to that. 


Q. I am coming to a very practical question?—A. I would agree; I do not 


want to be the authority. Oe Nota 

Q. We will be safe in assuming that demand and supply determines price, 
and several things definitely affect the demand. Are we safe then in assuming 
that the price is not determined by the system of marketing?—A. You mean the 
final determination? 

~ Q. I am not talking about the price at which it might be held in Canada; 
I mean world prices are not determined by the system of marketing?—A. No. 

Q. That would be right?—A. I think so. i: 

Q. But the system of marketing might affect the difference or spread between 
the prices which the consumer pays for the wheat in the open market and the 
prices that the producer receives in this market?—-A. I agree with that. 

Q. That is as far as I can go at the moment. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Perley, do you want to press for the placing of those 
figures on the record? 


Mr. Pertzy: I think they would be interesting to the committee. 
Mr. Ross: There is no objection. 


Mr. Pertey: This firm is supposed to be a reliable statistical firm, and I 
should like the figures on the record to bring it up to date. 


Witness: This is the March 31st letter. 

Mr. Prerizy: Yes. 

Wirness: How would it be if I gave it to the reporter? 
Mr. Pertny: That is all right. 


The CHatrMAN: You would like them on the record? I think it should 
be clear they are put on the record at your request, and not by the witness. 


Witness: I would not want to put it on as substantiating any idea I have. 


Statistical Position. 
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The Cuatrman: You have explained your idea of what you call the 
statistical position. 
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By Mr. McLean: 


_ Q. Before we leave the statistical position, I should like to ask Mr. Murray 
what the effect would be if he or others were to pass their opinion on the statis- 
tical position and to hold for stiffer prices and the world found itself with other 
grains such as barley, rye, oats, and vegetables such as potatoes and others’ 
that they could use to better advantage at a lower figure; would not that feature, 
as well as higher grain crops in Canada or the Argentine or some other country, 


upset the statistical position just as much as anything else?—A. Absolutely, — 


[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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_ Mr. McLean; there is no question. I have a letter here that I think would be 
interesting, and I should like to quote it. It is from Broomhall’s Corn Trade 
‘News, dated February 11, and it reads as follows:— 


In some of our recent reviews, we have drawn attention to the dis- 
appointing rate of HKuropean imports since August Ist, 19385. The 
expectations we entertained at the beginning of the season are not being 
fulfilled and it may shortly become necessary to reduce our estimate of 
requirements. We fear that the relatively low prices at which maize and 
other feeding articles have been selling, have diverted to the mills several 
million quarters of native wheat which, under normal conditions, would 
have been used on the farm or sold for animal feeding. 


Now, that refers really to what you were mentioning. It means that wheat is 
- going to be used for human consumption because something else is used for animal 
_. feed. I have here a letter from the orient, and before reading it, I should men- 
tion that this must have been one of the disappointments to the statisticians 
_« this year. At the beginning of the year they were probably expecting and 
- figuring that the orient would take as much wheat as they had in the previous 
year. The orient has not taken anything like the quantity of wheat they did in 
the previous crop year. If I remember correctly in the previous crop year, the 
| orient took about 65 or 67 million bushels of wheat. 
% Q. 1934-1935?—A. The 1934-1935 crop year; 40,000,000 odd bushels of 
' which they got from Australia. This year they have not been able to take as 
~ much Australian wheat, which forced more Australian wheat in competition 
with us in the United Kingdom and Europe. In order that I will not get away 
from the point you raised, Mr. McLean, here is a letter from the orient, dated 
December 12, from a well known firm in Shanghai, to Mr. George Melvor. 
It is too lengthy to read, but I shall read a portion dealing with your point:— 


We then succeeded in making a sale of 5,000 tons Australian—the 
9 first and only sale of the season—and the fact that in spite of the above 
Be” position in regard to supplies it only took this one sale to send flour 
values down some 8 per cent, will clearly illustrate the smallness of 
| the market. It is the old story that as soon as the price of flour exceeds 
the price of other native foodstuffs to any considerable extent the con- 
sumption immediately declines. The great majority of the Chinese 


a people can only afford to eat what is cheapest at any one time, and 
bE: the present situation is a very clear illustration of this fact. The second 
‘ rice crop was a very good one, and the same can be said about the crops 


., of Kaoliang and Millet in the north. 


That is an illustration of the decrease in the orient. 


a By Hon. Mr. Crerar: 

q Q. What is the date of that letter?—A. December 12. I have some figures 
 here— 

The Cuarrman: I suggest we adjourn. 


By Mr. Ross: 

‘ Q. I should like to ask one question. Mr. Murray, by a series of questions 
Mr. Bennett elicited from you a certain amount of the history of your life. 
Were you connected at any time with one of the big farmers’ grain companies 
in Canada?—A. Yes. Do you want me to give you the particulars? — 

Q. Yes——A. From the fall of 1909, with the exception of a short interval, 
I worked for the United Grain Growers until February, 1930. I started at $60 
a month, and went along. 
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Q. Mr. Murray, it has been stated that at the time the wheat pool was — 
started in 1923, or around there, that you were somewhat instrumental in help- 
ing them to draw their first poo! contract; is that correct?—A. Yes, that is 
correct. The executive of the United Grain Growers, consisting of five members 
of the board, were asked to come to Calgary, and they asked me to go to 
Calgary, and I was asked by the Alberta pool specially to sit in with their 
lawyer and some other men on that first contract, and I also, I might say, 
made the first draft of the contract that the Alberta pool had with the elevator 
companies. I drafted it, and it was submitted to them without legal assistance 
and they approved it and it was put into force; and in the years that they 
operated with country elevators there were only one or two—well, I will .say 
a few very minor changes made afterwards in that contract. And just while 
we are on the history end of it—thank you, Mr. Ross—I might mention this, 
that the records will show in the province of Alberta that as early as 1921 I 
addressed a convention of the secretaries of the United Farmers’ of Alberta in 
Calgary, a few hundred of them there, and I advocated the pooling of wheat 
and gave reasons for it. That was two years before Mr. Aaron Sapiro came 
to this country. And I remember well Mr. Garland, Mr. Ted Garland whom 
you gentlemen all know very well, was in the hall at the back, and he wanted 
to get ready to sign the first contract—while we are just on the history, and 
you have raised the point you have. I did that because I believed that the 
pooling of wheat for the sale of it was a benefit, was a system that would be a 
benefit to a certain number, a certain percentage of the farmers in western 
Canada. I think the records will show I said at the time that I did not know 
what percentage it was, whether it was 10 per cent or 25 per cent or 50 per 
cent, but there was some percentage. They could poo! their wheat to sell it 
through the machinery it could be most efficiently sold through, to get them 
the best price. We have no argument about opening the markets or closing 
up the markets or anything. That was my position. I have not changed that 
opinion. 


‘By Mr. Deachman; 
Q. What is that?—-A. I have not changed that opinion. 


By Hon. Mr. Crerar: 


Q. Is that a voluntary pool?—A. That is a voluntary pool, for the farmers 
to sign up, whether 10 per cent or 25 per cent or 50 per cent wanted to sign 
up their wheat and entrust it to directors who would give sound management, 
would sell that wheat for them and account to them for it. That is a voluntary 
pool. I have not changed the opinion that I expressed then, that that pooling 
idea can be of benefit to a certain percentage—I do not know what—of the 
farmers in Western Canada; and I do not think I am on record anywhere as 
ever having varied that opinion that. I expressed in those words. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. You have been called “Grain Exchange Murray” by some people; 
and by different people in the grain trade and by different members of the 
grain exchange I understand you have been called “ Wheat Pool Jimmie.”— 
A. Yes. 

Mr. Prrtey: What is he called now? Y 


Wirness: As far as names are concerned, Mr. Ross, my position is simply 
this: If it makes anybody feel better to call me names, it does not hurt me. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. I just was going to ask Mr. Murray this: Was it not a fact that the 
voluntary pooling idea in Alberta at that particular time arose out of a failure 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] j 
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‘to get a wheat board to control the marketing of wheat? Was not the contract 
drawn with the view of setting up Western pools to market the entire wheat 
crop at sometime, owing to the failure of the farmers of the West to get a 
~ wheat board operating?—-A. There may have been some gentlemen, Mr. Chair- 
man, who had the idea of marketing the whole crop in that way at that time. 
But I am sure of this, that there was a tremendous number of farmers who 
came in and signed up, and their one idea was to try and get some more money 
for their wheat. They were not so much worried about considering the policy 
used if they could get more money out of it. 
' Q. I think that is right. 


By Mr. Fair: 


Q. If this co-operative marketing were a benefit to 10 per cent, 25 per 
cent or 50 per cent, do you not think it would be a benefit to 100 per cent?— 
A. No, not necessarily. I knew from my experience in the grain business up 
to that time in handling and selling the farmers’ wheat, or seeing some farmers 
sell their wheat, that there were some farmers with the ability or judgment’ 
or whatever you want to call it, who on the average could beat the average 
price existing in the trade and beat it to a large extent. 
: Q. That would be by guess work?—A. By judgment, sir. 
‘ Q. Guess work.—A. By judgment. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. There is a question I was going to ask Mr. Murray some time ago 
that I would like to ask now. It will only take a moment to answer it. There 
was an exchange of cables between Australia and yourself. You said that 
' following that exchange of cables the price of Australian wheat dropped pro- 
- portionately greater than the price of Canadian wheat. The question I want 
to ask is this: Was this fall or is this fall to be attributed to the failure of 
the Canadian Wheat Board to reach an agreement with the Australians regard- 
ing the selling policy on world markets?—-A. I would not attribute it to that. 

Q. To what do you attribute the proportionate fall of Australian wheat? 
Was it because they were increasing the volume of wheat available for selling 
at a lower price than they hoped to maintain?—A. Too much pressure of 
- Australian wheat in too short a space of time. They should have had more 
| courage. If they believed in the policy they advocated, I would say it would 
- have been reasonable for them to have had more courage and held more of 
their wheat at home to market next August, September and October, before 
-. the next crop came in. Why should they be in such a rush to get it all out 
before the end of July? 
. Q. You are advocating a holding policy for Australia and a selling policy 
— for Canada?—A. I am not advocating anything whatever for Australia, Mr. 
Coldwell. Only, as far as I am concerned, they should use their own best 
judgment as to when they sell their wheat. But I did say it would not be 
‘unreasonable for them, if they wanted to support their contention—if they 
wanted to—they should have had the courage to do it by holding their wheat. 
I am not saying that they should have, absolutely not. 

The CuHarrmMan: Shall we adjourn, and when shall we meet again? 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: What they wanted to do was to get us to push our 
price up so they could market their wheat. 


Mr. DeacuMan: And leave us holding the bag. 

Mr. Senn: I do not think that is a fair assumption. 

The CHatrMAN: Do you desire to meet this afternoon, gentlemen? 
Mr. McLean: I think so. 
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Some Hon. Members: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: What time, 3.30? 

Some Hon. Memprrs: Yes. 

The CuammMan: Then we shall meet again at 3.30. 


The committee adjourned at 12.55 p.m. to meet again at 3.30 p.m. -this 
day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: Gentlemen, if the committee will come to order, we shall 
proceed. Mr. Euler will be back in a few moments. 

Jamus R. Murray resumes. 
Acting Cuairman: Mr. Murray wanted to make a correction or two, I 
believe. 4 

Wirness: This morning, speaking from memory, I put some figures on the 
record in regard to the wheat taken from the orient in the crop year 1934-1935. 
I think I said the amount was either 63,000,000 or 67,000,000. The amount was 
- 67,600,000 bushels. I mentioned Australia as having supplied about 40,000,000; 
they supplied 41,300,000 bushels. While mentioning those figures I might, for 
the information of the committee, mention that in this crop year 1935-36 the 
wheat and flour imports into the orient, China and Japan, were 20,432,000 
bushels. In the same period, in the previous crop year 1934-35 they were 
43,304,000 bushels. In other words, the oriental imports this year of wheat and 
flour were to the end of April—that is the crop year—were 23,000,000 bushels less 
than the previous year. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. In that same period, Canadian exports to the United States increased 
about that much?—A. I would think not, not that much. But it would be 
somewhere near that. This year we have exported to the United States, up to 
a week ago, 35,000,000 bushels. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. Duty paid wheat?—A. Duty paid wheat, actually duty paid. I have not 


the figure for a year ago, but I do not think it would reach 20,000,000 bushels. 
Mr. Euler resumed the Chair. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. That helped out our exports?—-A. Certainly. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. 35,000,000 bushels of duty paid wheat. Was not there some lower orades 
also in addition to the 35,000,000 bushels that would come out of that because 
of the tariff that exacts a duty of 10 per cent— —A. That would be in the figure. 

Q. It would be in the figure?—A. The figure I have is taken from the figures 
of our total exports to the United States. 

@. Was the wheat in bond shipped out for milling?—A. There is wheat in 
bond there yet, some yet in bond. 

Q. Have we shipped much in the crop year 1935-36 in bond?—A. I think 
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a good quantity. I have not got that figure; I can get the figure quite easily. 
_ ._ _Q. That is in addition, of course, to the 35,000,000 bushels?—A. Yes. Some 
_ of that goes, of course, overseas, and some is taken out of bond and milled in 
_ the United States. These figures for the orient, Mr. Chairman, show the differ- 
ence between what they have taken this year, and what they took last year. 
I suppose in the whole crop year they will not take much, if anything, over 
30,000,000 bushels. These figures are one illustration of where statisticians are 
wrong in estimating at the beginning of the year. They estimate pretty carefully 
- the available supply, but the tendency is to go wrong when trying to estimate 
consumption. There was one other thing I might refer to before Mr. McLean’s 
question. There was a reference this morning to the Argentine price. I said it 
was a domestic price, new price. . It is a domestic price in this respect, that while 
they have exported quite a little wheat since the beginning of December, as 

a matter of fact something over 30,000,000 bushels, they have not, as far as any- 
/ body knows, exported any to the United Kingdom or Europe, for which they 
7 have secured the minimum price that the government set to the farmers. The 
' bulk of their exports, I believe, have gone to Brazil, and they can get a higher 
i price net to them at Argentine ports for the wheat they ship to Brazil, than any 
other country can get because they are closer, and they have exchange arrange- 
ments. The wheat they have shipped to the United Kingdom and the continent 
—I am speaking of the Argentine—is generally believed to be in fulfilment of 
| contracts made before December 13. Now, some comparison has been made, 
gentlemen, a good many times I think, in the last few months, between their 
90 cent price and our Canadian prices. Theirs is a dometsic price for the reasons 
q I have stated; and while the quality of their wheat is not as good as ours, they 
: are for this season in much the same position in comparing trade prices with ours 
_ as Chicago. Chicago prices have been for a year or more a good deal above 
Winnipeg because it represents the domestic value in the United States. There 
are other years when, if they have an exportable surplus that is really material 
in their marketing, their market trade would come down to a closer level with 
ours. But a comparison of prices in the Argentine with our prices for the present 
| season under the circumstances is hardly fair. I thought that angle of it that I 
~ mentioned should be borne in mind. These were the only things that I had. 

Mr. McLean: This morning the question came up as to opening dates of 
October trading. The dates were given by Mr. Murray. I notice from those 
dates that in the past six years, including this year—four years out of the six— 
trading commenced in January; one year it commenced in March and last year 
in August. I should like to know whether there is any significance attached to 
those dates. The remark was made by one member of the committee, I think, 
that there was no wheat sold at that date, that there was apparently no object 
in opening October trading so early. I presume that October would be used 
for the wheat that is on hand, old wheat that is on hand, for settlement of many 
of these trades. I should like to know from the witness what the significance 
of these dates might be, if any. 

Witness: Well, Mr. Chairman, October is used at this time of the year or 
earlier mostly for the transference of hedges. 


By Mr. McLean: 
Q. On wheat already existing?—A. Wheat already existing, from say July 
to October, or from May to October. There is not a large amount of trading 
in October, generally, as early as this. It is generally very small. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
.  Q. What significance was there in having the October open last year only 
-in August?—A. Well, if my recollection is right, at the request of the Dominion 
government transmitted through Mr. McFarland—I think it was an instruction. 
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T think I should not use the word “ request.” It was an- Acree Sere I think. 
The October future was not opened until the middle of August. I think those 
instructions were given around the beginning of January, 1935. 


By Mr. McLean: ‘ 

Q. Would that have a tendency to make it easier or to complicate the 
dealing in grain that then existed, when there was no market later than July 
in which to transfer it?—A. Personally, I do not think it made any material 
difference for perhaps the first three months of the year, January, February and 
March, and perhaps not very much for April. It would make some in April. 
After that, I think it made some additional difficulty for exporters and other 
people with wheat out of position. To what extent I do not know, but I think: 
it would make some. : 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Did you have an August option then or a September option? Otherwise 
you would have no months to transfer your option?—-A. There was an August. 
option last year. I do not know when the August option came on the board, 
but those price books I have here will show it, if you want that information. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. During the latter months of the crop year it would make it more difficult, 
in any case, to deal in grain?—A. Well, to the extent of whatever deterrent effect 
it had, in my opinion it would affect the exporter more than anybody else. 

Q. Quite so.—A. The exporter with a lot of wheat in Eastern Canada or 
some in Vancouver, in the month of June, having his hedges on that wheat, the 
wheat being out of position so that he ‘could not, without shipping it back, 
deliver on his contract, would be nervous about his position. He would be in 
the position that he would not know what the holder of the July contract was 
going to demand from him when July came, and if he had a lot of wheat out 
of position he might be feeling rather uncomfortable about it. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. The wheat being out of position as you say, would there be a tendency 
on their part to take wheat in Fort William in case they had to cover it?—A. 
Well, if they were seriously afraid of their position in July, their tendency 
would be to clean up any cash wheat they had out of position, perhaps. The 
tendency, I think, would be to limit business. But how much the tendency 
would be, I do not know. That would be a question of the individual judgment 
of the exporter. 

Q. If there had been any sort of chance, that would have been the time 
to bring them up, to close down on them, make them come to heel?—A. Well, 
there would be an opportunity then. 


By Mr. Leader: 

Q. In delaying the opening of the option, such as took place last year in 
regard to the October, do you think it would have any effect on the price of 
cash wheat when it was put on the market?—A. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I think I 
would not care to express an opinion on that. There are so many things affecting 
the price, I think it would be impossible to say what effect that would have 
on the price. 


By Mr. McNiven: 

Q. Were there any fluctuations in the price that could be attributed to the 
fact that the October option was not shown, was not quoted?—A. I do not. 
remember whether there were any or not. I “ao not remember. ; 
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By Mr. Perley: 

-Q. The price was really stabilized by the operation, was it not, up to the 
time of the board of last year taking over?—A. Well, that is a little different 
question, Mr. Perley, from the question being asked about the effect of the 
October. The last questions were in connection with the August future and 
the October not being on the board. I think that brings up a different point. 
I do not think the October option not being on the board or the August option 


_ just being on by itself for a while would be any particular help in stabilizing it. 


Q. You mentioned a minute ago that the effect of the October not being 
on the board might have a tendency to make the dealers clean up their cash 
wheat. What did you mean by that?—A. Sell it, if they could. 

Q. Why would they sell it if they were holding? If they had sold the 
option and would likely have to deliver on the option, why would they sell 
their cash wheat?—A. Well, you will remember yesterday I think I explained 


_ that there was only 96 million bushels total capacity at the head of the lakes, 


the delivery point for the options; and speaking of the man with wheat in 
Churchill and a hedge in the option in Winnipeg option, whether it is May 
option or July option or what it may be, the only way he could deliver his 
wheat from Churchill would be to ship it down, paying the freight back from 
Churchill, someone having already paid it up there, to ship it down to Fort 
William; from Vancouver the same; for all wheat in eastern Canada, the 
same. Of course, there is not enough capacity at Fort William to take care 


‘of it. So that if he is an exporter with wheat in a forward position, putting 
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it there so that it will be easier for him to do export business when that business 
shows up, he leaves his hedge, of course, in the Winnipeg option. That is the 
only place he can leave it. And he expects that he will either transfer that 
hedge within the month if he is not successful in cleaning up his cash wheat, 
or that when he sells some cash wheat he will be able to buy in his hedge. 
Q. The whole thing in a nutshell is that it is practically a physical impos- 
sibility. It would have been. And not being able to do that, there would 
have to be a settlement made with the party holding the long wheat. Is that 
not really it?—A. Yes. If the party holding the long wheat did not want to 
transfer the long wheat that he was holding out and transfer the hedges with 
the man holding the other end, there would have to be a settlement. That is 
exactly the point that Dr. Donnelly made—at least, as I understood the point— 
that if last August there were shorts or bears, speculative shorts or bears on 
the market, to a very large extent there was an excellent opportunity, or an 
opportunity, the doctor said, to make them settle. Was that the question, Dr. 
Donnelly? 
' Mr. DonneLLy: That was the question. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. Was there any unusual amount of settlement brought about by the 
board at that time or was the board in existence at that time?—A. The Wheat 
Board was appointed on August 14, 1935. 

Q. Do you know from your records if there was any unusual amount of 
settlement of that kind made?—A. I have not looked at the records, but I never 


- heard of any unusual amount. Yes, it was August 16 that the October future 


went on last year That was two days after the board was appointed. I never 
heard of any particular amount of settlement, but I do not know the circum- 
stances. 

Q. There was another question raised this morning about Australia, or 
some Australian interests protesting against Canada selling her wheat freely 
late in the year last year. I was wondering if Australia had been associated 
very closely with Canada in previous years, if she had been following Canadian 
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policy or associating very closely with Canada in such a way that we were — 
under any obligation to consult Australian interests?—A. Well, I do not know, — 
Mr. Chairman, whether the Australians ever in previous years addressed any 
communications direct to whoever was in charge of our wheat operations here. 
There were, of course, the international meetings—I do not know the correct 
name of the committ ee—of the international wheat committee, where there 
were discussions. But I would not know if there were any direct communi- 
cations from Australia to someone here in Canada. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Was the price of nee wheat out of line with ours last year?—A. Out 
of line in price? 

Q. In price, yes——A. I have some blue-prints that would give some iar 
mation on that. I would be glad to file these, Mr. Chairman, if the members 
of the committee would be interested. It runs back, starting some place back 
in 1932. It gives comparative prices of our Atlantic No. 2 northern, and 
Australia and Liverpool price, and it runs along each month. On the blue- 
print is shown the prices c.i.f. Liverpool, showing the high point of our No. 2 
northern c.if. Liverpool during each month, the low point and the average 
price, and then showing the premium or the discount on Atlantic No. 2 northern 
compared to Australia each month, the maximum premium, the minimum 
premium, and the average premium for the month. I do not know whether 
this chart can be seen from:where members are sitting, but if you can see it 
it might be of interest. That white line which perhaps is clearer than the others 
is our No. 2 northern. This red straight flat line is the Liverpool future, Decem- 
ber or May as the case may be. The Australian is the yellow line. A year 
ago January—here is the December, 1934. There is our line. Australia is 
here. You will notice back here that they both run very close together. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. What year is that, 1982?—A. 1932. 

Q. You could not go very much lower?—A. That is, I think, a fair statement. 

Q. Do not 1929 and 1928 both come close together also?—A. There, in the 
summer of 1933; we took a jump up in there in July of 1933. They did not 
make the same jump. They both stayed close together—December, 1933. In 
January of 1934 you see what it shows. Our 2 northern over Australia 143; 
average 103; and it runs along to practically January, 1935, when the average 
is 222. December is a little higher with the average about 924 ; then, average 
20%; average 18; average -134—that is in April at which time probably the 
greatest pressure ‘of Australian selling was beginning. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. What time was that; April, did you say?—A. April, when the ane 
pressure was beginning. I am just suggesting that that is the reason. I do not 
know that that was the reason. 

Q. Rotterdam shows pressure of Australian wheat. There is a reference to 
the flow of Australian wheat in their March report and arrivals would have 
taken place, and, as you say, our shipments would be likely to fall of. 

WITNESS: The figures are down to the end of December. 


By Mr. gawelie: 

Q. Is that December of last year?—A. Yes. q haven’t got the December 
average. It has not been figured out. November is the last one which has been 
figured out here. I might say, with regard to this blue print, that I have ae 
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these figures myself for my own amusement or information, whatever you wish 
to call it, before that period. I have had it brought up to date from time to 


time. That was before I had anything to do with the Wheat Board. 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. Are the grades available?—-A. They would be different. 
Witness: Would you like to have me file that with the committee? 
The CuHartrmMan: All right. | 


Wirness: The question was asked whether the grades were available. It 
includes the different classes of wheat. Theirs is a soft wheat. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Are the values available?—A. The values vary on their soft wheat as 
compared to our hard wheat according to the supply of good soft wheat. There 
might be in the world a large supply of good hard wheat. I remember 15 or 20 
years ago, I am sure it would be as long ago as that, some of you gentlemen 
would remember, those of you who have visited the west, one of the things that 
was a matter of quite frequent discussion among farmers’ organizations in their 
annual conventions was why Australian soft wheat should be selling in Liver- 
pool at a price higher than our Canadian hard wheat. The same thing used 
to happen with the Pacific Coast soft wheat. When that happened it was 
generally I think because there was a scarcity of the softer wheats in the world 
and a larger supply of the harder wheats, such as our own good Canadian. 

Q. Well then, Mr. Murray, that heavy flow of wheat from Australia would 
have the effect on prices that they would naturally tend to be lower on that 
class of wheat?—A. If there was more offered than the market would take, 
yes sir. 

Q. On the other hand there would be a greater demand for our hard wheat 
for blending purposes, wouldn’t there?—-A. If our wheat was held at a reasonable 


price, yes. 


Q. And the tendency would be toward increased prices; it would make a 
greater demand thereby increasing prices and increasing the spread, would it 
not?—A. Well, yes, it would. It would have a tendency to do that. 

Q. Would that then not account for part of the large spread in these months 
while the wheat was still coming in from Australia?—A. That might have some 
influence on it, but I would not think that that was the most powerful influence 
in regard to it. 


By Mr. Deachman! 
Q. Does not a bushel of Australian wheat make more pounds of flour than 
a bushel of Canadian wheat?—A. I do not know. I have heard that stated. 
Q. At the time of the Turgeon commission that question came up, about 
Australian wheat being better than Canadian wheat in that regard. The discus- 


sion also brought out the information that there is considerable difference in 


respect to colour, that the Australian wheat was whiter in colour and that there 
were more pounds of flour per bushel. That was advanced at that time as an ° 


4 argument. I am sure that at that time the prices were higher. It was brought 


up on account of having been higher than in some years?—A. That changes. 
You might have a period of three years or even longer where Australian wheat 
would not be above our wheat, and you may have a couple of years when it was 
above our wheat for a period of half the year. It will depend upon the supply 
of different kinds of wheat in the world. There is one thing that should be 
borne in mind. In recent years I am told, and it has been generally conceded, 
and conceded by people who are in a position to speak with first hand knowledge, 


: that the millers in the old country and in Europe have so changed and improved 
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their millmg processes that they can use wheats in different reronor ieee I do 
not know what i is the maximum proportion of Australian they can use with ere 
wheat. I,suppose that would vary with some millers. 

Mr. Ross: That chart which you show does not indicate that last year ~ 
Australia was. very exercised as to whether we sold wheat. It seems to indicate 
that they were selling without any consideration or whether we wanted to get out 
wheat on the market at all or not. 

Mr. Cotpweuu: Isn’t there another factor in the situation? Last year at 
this international conference did not Australia combine in a substantial agree- 

ment with Canada on wheat selling policy; and Argentina was, if I may use the 
expression, “ the bad boy of the piece”. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Both ie Argentine and Australia signed. 

Mr. Ross: The Argentine sets the prices and Australia considers that Canada 
should co-operate. In ‘acting as she did Canada becomes, as it were, “the bad 
boy of the piece,” by refusing to co-operate. Isn’t that the explanation? The 
attempt on the part of Australia to make some agreement with Canada, and 
then the Argentine having tried to reverse the policy and set a price of 95 ‘cents 
approximately for the producers of that country. 

Wirness: I don’t know what Australia’s reasons were, just what was in 
their minds or what reason they’ would have, such as Mr. Coldwell mentioned; 
but, there is one thing that is a fact, they did sell their wheat a year ago and 
they did get rid of it. Now, it is true, the farmer did not have to stand the 
whole brunt of that, because he was getting assistance from the government. 
T do not know just what degree of assistance he got a year ago. However, the 
fact is that no matter what agreement they sign they did sell their wheat. I 
know the Argentine people did the same thing. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: I was going to make that point, about Argentina pursuing 
that policy and Australia being forced to follow the same policy; then the 
Argentine drops out and Australia looks at Canada to assist, and we have adopted 
a policy of selling wheat at competitive prices, which some people interpret as 
being “ fire-sale ” prices. 

Witness: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, what would have been the effect a 
year ago if the Australian people, being convinced of the desirability or perhaps 
even the necessity of keeping the prices up had said, we won’t sell, we won’t 
follow the Argentine plan. Just let them do it—if they had done that I suppose 
they would have sold a lot less wheat, and they would have helped world prices 
perhaps. Or, more wheat might have been brought out from Russia or some 
other place. Price will bring wheat out. There is 800,000 tons, which would 
be 30,000,000 bushels, of wheat in Jugo Slavia which has been there for months 
and it has not found its way into export channels yet. That is three or four 
week’s supply at the rate the world is taking wheat. I don’t know whether a 
ten cent higher price would bring that out or not. The great importing countries 
know it is there. It was price which brought the Portugese wheat out. Of 
course, the Australian people got a higher price for their wheat by a good deal 
than we are or can. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. During that period, 1934-35, when they were still practically a month 
away did not Canada maintain its position in supplying the world’s import 
requirements? In fact, we supplied a little larger percentage of the world’s 
import requirements than we had done over a period of say five or ten years?— 
A. No. Mr. Chairman, there are some mistaken ideas and mistaken figures. 
-in regard to that, which are the result of perhaps not the very best method of 
keeping our records or statistics of export. 
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,  Q. The wheat conference in London brought that ‘ont?—2A. I am still 
afraid that I will have to differ from the wheat conference, in this degree at 


any rate, that the percentage over the whole world—perhaps I should not say 
- that—it may be true, but even if it is true the figures and facts are there to 
show that in certain importing and consuming countries Canada had lost a 
lot of ground in the last few years. 


Mr. Peruey: Certainly, in France and those countries that were increasing 
their production. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. Have you seen the figures issued by the British Board of Trade on 
the imports from Canada in relation to their total imports from 1919 to 1920?— 
A. I do not know whether I have seen those particular ones or not, Mr. Bennett; 


but there are some figures. I thought the matter might come up later in a 


different sequence. 
Q. I have the British Board of Trade figures which were recently issued? 


_—A. The British Board of Trade figures, or the British customs figures, I think 


that was what I had in mind. They will be the same thing, would they not? 

Q. They might be?—A. Yes, I think they would be. There is a difficulty 
in connection with these figures, because previous to 1932 they did not keep 
them; that is, previous to the agreement with respect to preferences. 


Mr. CotpweLu: You mean, the Ottawa agreements? 


Right Hon. Mr. Benner: Yes, to draft out figures with respect to total 
imports. ; 
Witness: Yes, but they did not keep figures of imports of Canadian wheat 


- separate in this respect: A lot of the Canadian wheat went to the United King- 


dom and Europe in those days through United States ports, and the British cus- 
toms did not bother keeping separate as Canadian wheat what went from United 
States ports. . 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. My information is to the contrary. The figures recently supphed by 
the British Board of Trade in a statement since 1919-20 of the quantity of 
Canadian wheat that went into the United Kingdom and the percentage of 
their total importations that came from Canada up until 1923 included the 


figures of importations of the Irish Free State, and I was going to ask you if 


you had those figures, because they are now public. I propose to direct your 
attention to them presently, but they give the complete percentage of Canadian 
wheat that was imported into the United Kingdom—their total importations— 
during that period?—A. Right down to 1935? 

Q. Last year’s crop. They imported 100,950,000 ewt. Imports from Canada 


- into Great Britain, 34,947,298 cwt. or 34-62 per cent of the whole?—A. Those 


_~ are the figures which show taking the last ten year period. 


Q. If you take the year before the percentage was 34:35 per cent, the 
year before 50-11 per cent, the year before 25-67 per cent, the year before 
25-47 per cent, the year before 22-73 per cent, and so on. I can give them 
all to you if you like to have them?—A. I have those figures. They would 
include the figures for the past ten years, but what I have in mind—I know 


% the statement was made. by somebody speaking out west in the last few months 
about the wheat situation—the statement was made that during the past five 


years Britain had imported about 34 per cent, I think, of her requirements from 
Canada as compared to about 33 per cent for the previous five years. Whether 


those percentage figures are right or not, they imported a larger percentage 
of their requirements during the past five years than during the previous five. 
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Q. That is true. It was in consequence of that that these figures were 
obtained—in consequence to a difference of opinion with respect to it; but 
these are the Board of Trade figures, as I have indicated. Whether or not — 
they are completely accurate or not I cannot say; I am giving them as they — 
came from the Board of Trade in Great Britain?—A. Yes. I had some sug- 
gestions that I hoped the committee would give me an opportunity to make 
about that after we were done. But in connection with this point, I suppose: 
it has a bearing on these figures, Mr. Bennett.. You know of the particulars 
given by the Bureau of Statistics in their preliminary report for 1934 in regard 
to that. 

Q. Well, I do not carry it in my head; I saw.it—<A. There are corrections 
in there in regard to this matter. 

Q. Yes, I know.—A. And those Board of Trade British figures are wrong 
and the deductions are wrong. 

Q. No. These are figures just A eeanly obtained in consequence of the 
dispute that took place, and they are supplied by the Board of Trade as indi- 
cating the exact number of hundredweights imported from Canada from 1919-20 
to 1934-35. I said, you remember, that in 1932-33 they took from us an enormous 
percentage of their requirements amounting to over 50 per cent—as a matter 
of fact, 50-11 per cent—which is the largest we ever had in our history that 
went to the United Kingdom?—A. In giving those figures, I think—I have no 
doubt that the statement is correct, Mr. Bennett, but they gave you those 
figures as the wheat imported from Canada, but are they all imports of Canadian 
wheat? ; 

Q. No. The importations of Canadian wheat. Oh, yes, this is to cover - 
just that point. These are importations of Canadian wheat. It made no 
difference how it arrived there, but it was Canadian wheat—A. They knew it 
was Canadian wheat? 

Q. That is what they supplied as the answer to the inquiry made direct.— 
A. Well, they are quite contrary to our Bureau of Statistics figures. 

Q. I think not, Mr. Murray. I do not want to get into a discussion about 
it here, but I think the Bureau of Statistics was dealing with a situation that — 
had to do with the continental requirements. For instance, I know of my own 
knowledge that. our minister in France sent a cable over saying the number 
of bushels of Canadian wheat France had bought was entirely at variance 
with our reports of exports for two reasons, one, because part of the wheat 
went from the United States, as you have said, and secondly, because substantial 
quantities of the wheat were consigned on order to Great Britain and subse- 
quently sent on to the continent and went on to France. You know the custom? 
—A. Shipped for orders. 

Q. Yes. For instance, we sold 36,000,000 bushels of wheat to France 
according to Mr. Roy’s report to us and according to the French figures. © 
According to my memory our figures showed that we had not sold 20,000,000. 
I was greatly impressed to hear that they bought 36,000,000 from us. It was 
at the time we were negotiating the agreement, and their contention was that 
they were buying from us more than we gave them credit for. I can get those — 
figures for you. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Would it be possible to get the correct figures of Canadian wheat that 
had been shipped to Great Britain for the past ten years, and also the amount 
» of Canadian wheat that went through American ports to Great Britain in the 
last ten years and the amount of American wheat that w ent through Canadian 
ports to Great Britain for the last ten years? 
tained in the preliminary report of the exports of Canada for 1934—the Bureau 


[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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ge ‘Statisties—in those corrections that they have made to the very best of 
their ability, and I have certainly no reason to doubt that they have the ability 
to do it accurately. Just what do you want, Mr. Ross? They deal with it on 


pages 18, 19 and 20 of this report. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. The final report for 1934 has been issued; that is the preliminary?—A. 
I have not got the final, but they deal with this. I do not know whether it 
would change the figures or not. 

Q. Yes. I know what you mean?—A. They give an explanation on pages 
18, 19 and 20 about the discrepancies. 

Mr. Ross: What is that? 

- Witness: The 1934 report. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennert: The final report is now issued. 

Witness: If I might read from the top of page 19:— 

Canada’s declared exports to the United Kingdom do not represent, 
the actual amount of Canadian products received by the United Kingdom 
from Canada, the British imports being much less than the Canadian 
exports prior to 1933. The discrepancy is due in large measure to diver- 
sion of Canadian grain, especially wheat, from its original destination, 
the United Kingdom to other destinations, chiefly continental Europe. 


And they go on dealing with it on page 20. There is a table making these 


- corrections. The table we have here shows up to 1933, but I asked my secretary 


on the Wheat Board who worked in the Bureau of Statistics for some time to 
get the figures up to date for me. They do not show the same result in regard 
to the last ten years importations into the United Kingdom. As a matter of 
fact, what they do show is that in the five years from 1930-31 to 1934-35 
inclusive Great Britain imported 53,000,000 bushels less Canadian wheat in the 
last five years than in the previous five. They show figures here on a calendar 


year basis, and we got them broken down to a crop year basis. They show 


very closely the same on a crop year basis as on a calendar year basis, but they 


‘show ~- definitely less, and the discrepancy is still greater when you consider 


that previous to certain years Great Britain was importing a lot of United States 
wheat which, of course, they have not done in the last few years. For instance, 
I think the figures checked up in any way you wish will bear out the fact that 
in the years 1930-31 to 1934-35 Britain imported 135,000,000 bushels less wheat 


from the United States—that is. United States wheat, not Canadian wheat going 


through, but wheat grown in the United States—than they had in the previous 
five years. If the Bureau figures are correct we not only shipped less to the 
United States ourselves in the last five years, but we did not get any of that. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Colonel Ralston gave us that. He endeavoured 
to make that point last year, Mr. Murray, and in consequence of part of that 
these figures were obtained from the British Board of Trade. 

Wrirness: I have some figures from some smaller countries, it is true, but 
as this question has been raised I will take them. Take Belgium, Holland and 
Switzerland—and these are somewhat interesting figures—these countries import 
about 90,000,000 bushels of wheat a year. They did that five years ago. I think 
for the last year it is down to about 75,000,000.’ But just take a few figures by 
way of contrast. In 1930 Belgium imported altogether forty-four and a half 
million bushels in round figures; 6,027,000 from Canada; 10,470,000 from the 
Argentine. In 1935 they imported 38,697,000 bushels; from Canada 9,280,000 
bushels. That was an increase of over 3,000,000 bushels for us; from the 
Argentine 22,625,000 bushels, an increase for the Argentine of 12,000,000 bushels, 
just over 12,000,000. Take the percentage figures. In 1930 we supplied 13-6 
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per cent of their requirements, in 1935 24 per cent of their requirements. The 
Argentine in 1930 supplied 23-6 per cent of their requirements, in 1935 they — 
supplied 58-5 per cent of their requirements. Now, take Holland. I have not 
got the figures for 1930. I have not got them previous to 1931, because,. if I 
recall, these have come through the trade commissioners and the Department 
of Trade and Commerce. In 1931 Holland took 2,940,000 bushels from us; 


from the Argentine 2,954,000 bushels, just about the same amount, each 10-3 - 


per cent of Holland’s takings. In 1935 they took 3,560,000 bushels from us, an 
increase of 600,000 bushels. They took 11,638,000 bushels from the Argentine, 
‘ an increase of a little less than 9,000,000 bushels. The percentages are as 
follows: In 1931 Canada and the Argentine each supplied slightly over 10 per 
cent. In 1935, Canada supplied Holland 18-3 per cent, and the Argentine 
supplied 59:8 per cent. Take Switzerland, which is Just a small country, but it 
does import wheat, and in these days when it is so hard to find markets for 
wheat, a market, though it is small, should not be neglected by Canada in my 
opinion. In 1981 Switzerland imported 20,500,000 bushels of wheat; Canada 
supplied 8,678,000 bushels; the Argentine supplied 1,882,000 bushels. In 1935 
their total imports of wheat were down slightly, 17,640,000 bushels. We supplied 
2,107,000 bushels; the Argentine supplied 8,056,000 bushels. Take the per- 
centages. In 1931 Canada supplied 42-3 per cent of Switzerland’s requirements, 
the Argentine 9:2 per cent. In 1935 Canada supplied 11-9 per cent—we had 
dropped over 30 per cent—the Argentine supplied 45:7 per cent—they had 
increased 36 per cent. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: : 
Q. Of course you know the reason, Mr. Murray. You are familiar with 
the reason, I take it? 
Mr. Donnetiy: They say they are buying from those countries that buy 
from us, the consul told us. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. That is not the fact at all. The fact is exchange had to do with Switzer- 
land. Switzerland is on the gold standard. It is purely a question of exchange. 
The Argentine manipulated their exchange and Switzerland was carrying under 
what they called one of those agreements that they have made with the Argentine 
in connection with exchange. 

Mr, Donneity: I read a report in the house from one of our Canadian 
consuls in which he said that Switzerland said they were buying from countries 
that buy from us, and they were not buying Canada’s wheat. 

Witness: Substantially that is the view, as expressed by Mr. Donnelly.’ 

Mr. Donnetuiy: They said, ‘“ We are buying from those who buy from us.” 

Witness: Wheat can only be imported into Switzerland through a permit 
or licence given by the government. I saw a dispatch the other day, whether 
correct or not, that a deal had been made between Switzerland and Chile; that — 
Chile was taking a quantity of machinery from Switzerland and were going to 


supply wheat in exchange. . 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: The same arrangement exists between Switzer- 
land and the Danubian countries and Italy in regard to machinery and watches. 

Witness: I am quite sure of this, in connection with what Dr. Donnelly 
says, that our wheat board would have a lot better chance to sell wheat to 
Switzerland if we took more of their goods. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Is not that a very good argument for the suggestion that we should 
export and import through national boards, the wheat board to handle all our 
wheat and exchange commodities abroad. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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Mr. Dracuman: There should be a basis of exchange between the two, 


| instead of trading on a triangular basis. 


- Mr. McLean: We have been doing that for five years now. 

The CHAiRMAN: We had better not get into that. 

_ Witness: I have figures, Mr. Chairman, for a later point, in connection 
with some suggestions, and I should like to leave them until then. They are 
suggestions in connection with our problem of the future, I should say. I think 
the finally checked and corrected figures will show that we have not held our 
own in the British market in regard to wheat. 

Mr. McLean: Figures in regard to China and Japan? 

Witness: Yes. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Have you the latest figures for Japan? Japan has been working on a 
five year plan looking towards providing 50,000,000 bushels of wheat, which 
would meet their entire requirements. The last estimate from Japan indicates 
they are producing this year somewhere between 45,000,000 and 47,000,000 


bushels and will require nothing from imports. That is the Japanese situation.— 


A. They have been buying some wheat, a little, probably for milling and 


‘ re-shipping. 


Q. They import our milling wheat and are selling the flour abroad. 
The CHarrman: They do not produce it in Manchuria? 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennert: Japan shows that as part of their government 
statement. They had a five year plan. I think you will find that in one of those 
Rotterdam lists, or one of the others, in which the details were given. They have 


_ been working on a five year plan which was designed to produce 50,000,000 


oe he 


bushels of wheat; and as a matter of fact they now place their estimate at 
48,722,000 bushels. 

Mr. McLean: They are probably going to get it from Manchuria. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: No; that is their estimate this year of their 
production, the Japanese production available for domestic requirements. I 
do not know where it comes from. 

Mr. Ross: That is one of the things we ought to find out, why these people 
are doing these things. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: I took that from the report I have just read. 
I have here the Searle Grain Company Limited Grain market features under 
date of April 8, 1936, in which they say:— 


In 1885 the United Kingdom imported, in the form of wheat and flour, 
the equivalent of approximately 154,000,000 bushels of wehat. During 
the previous year, 1884, the first shipment of wheat was made from 
western Canada to Great Britain by the all-Canadian route, and con- 
sisted of 1,000 bushels of No. 1 hard. It landed on the docks at Glasgow 
exactly 21 days out from Brandon. This was probably the second ship- 
ment only of wheat from the Canadian west to Great Britain, the first 
shipment having been made on October 17, 1887. 

It is interesting to note that during this past crop year, 1934-35, 
Great Britain imported a total of 210,000,000 bushels of wheat and flour, 
of which Canada supplied the equivalent in wheat and flour of 76,000,000 
bushels. 


That is the figure I have given, 34-62 per cent of the whole. This extract is 


2 taken from the Searle Grain Company Limited report. 


Wirness: That is for the last year. 
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By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. 1934-85——A. Yes. That, of course, would be absolutely correct and 
would be in agreement with the figures of the Bureau of Statistics for flour. 
That does not cover the point of the first five years, and of the past ten when 
our exports of Canadian wheat to Britain were much bigger than are shown 
in any British customs figures or in our own statistical figures that have been 
published previously. The correction of our Bureau of Statistics shows that 
we supplied less wheat to Britain in the last five years than in the previous 
five. 

By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Less wheat for domestic consumption, or less wheat for the British 
import market? They are two different things. I. know that, and it is 
important.—A. The British import market would be the domestic consumption; 
they use it there. 

Q. Yes? But a good deal of wheat used to be re-exported from Britain. 
—A. But it appeared in their trade returns. Now, I was thinking of the figures 
you were quoting a moment ago. 

Q. Mr. McLean quoted a figure of 34 per cent showing an increase of the 
previous five years on the wheat actually consumed in Britain of Canadian 
origin? —A. I think you will find if you will look over the last ten years or 
more, there has been very little variation in the importation of wheat into 
Britain. It runs between 200 and 225 million bushels a year. I think it will 
average 225,000,000 bushels, the imports of wheat and flour. : 

Q. I was thinking of wheat actually used in the British loaf. We have 
supplied a larger percentage during the last five years than in the previous 
years?—A. I do-not know how you can determine what is used in their loaf. 
My point is in the ten years there is no variation in their total imports. 

Q. We are speaking more or less at cross purposes. I am speaking of 
wheat used in Britain, and you are speaking of the total amount which passes 
through British ports, some for transhipment.—A. No, not for transhipment. 
That is not an import. I am thinking of the British flour trade who import 
wheat and re-export that wheat in the form of flour in the last few years, as 
they did in the first five years of the last ten. I am quite certain our Canadian 
millers know it. They have taken a lot of markets away from Canadian 
millers because they have undersold them. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. The West Indies?—A. And other markets. To this extent, Mr. Cold- 
well, in the calendar year 1935 the Canadian milling industries exports of flour 
were the smallest in barrels that they had been since the year 1911: A large 
part of the reason was that they could not compete, considering the relatively 
high prices. I won’t call 80-cent wheat a high price for wheat—at least I 
won’t do it inadvertently, if I can help it. The relatively high price they had 
to pay for their raw material, let me put it that way, as compared with what 
the British miller could buy wheat for in a lot of other countries in the world 
to make his mix, put them out of business. The Canadian miller could not 
stay and compete. That is to me some evidence, at least, that our price was 
considered relatively high. Compared with other prices it was considered 
at a rather too high premium. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Of course that argument is an argument more or less of despair, because 
it means if we are going to accept that as a fundamental, then we have to 
continue to try to produce wheat at a tremendous loss and reduce our producers 
to a state of peasantry——A. I am not making an argument; I am making a_ 
statement of fact. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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Q. I say, if you accept that as a statement of fact, then we must be 


satisfied, fundamentally, with market conditions as they are. 


-Mr. McLran: No. 


Wrrness: I have a chart here on the Argentine and our No. 2 Northern 
¢.1.f. Liverpool, and if it would be of interest to the committee, I shall produce it. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. Murray, that before 1930 the price of Australian 
wheat was practically on a parity with our No. 2 Northern? 
Right Hon. Mr. Bennetr: No. 2 Northern? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


_Q. Yes, No. 2 Northern before 1930—A. No, I do not think it was on a 
parity all the time; it was fluctuating. 
Q. There was not very much of a fluctuation, a little one way or the 


other, a few cents, but nothing to the extent it is now—A. I have some figures 


somewhere. The figures were not copied and published daily the way they 
have been for several years past. I have some figures on Australian and our 
wheat, c.i.f. Liverpool. You had to take out certain cargoes ahead for a period 
of ten years. I have not that here. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. In comparing Australian with Canadian you must not lose sight of the 
fact they manipulated their exchange; their producers got more in the local 
currency throughout. You must not forget that?—-A. Whether producers got 
more or less has not got a single thing to do with the problem of the sale of the 


wheat when the government becomes the owner of the wheat, because the gov- 


ernment can give the producer in any country—I am not just talking about 
Canada alone—the government can give the producer any price they like for the 
wheat and take it all. The question becomes then what is the sound policy for 
the country in the sale of the wheat. Is it a sound policy to sell it in competition 
with other wheats at some reasonable parity, or is it a sound policy to hold that 
wheat in the bins and wait for Providence to come and destroy crops some place 
else in the world to let you out? 

Mr. Cotpwetu: I know the point we are discussing now is really one that 
does not come within the control of the wheat board. I am sure that is a matter 
that will have to come up perhaps some time when we are discussing the wheat 
policy. It really does not come under the purview of the exchange and all the 
rest of it. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Might I continue, Mr. Chairman, where I left off 
this morning, for a few minutes? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. I said that the Australians had protested. Perhaps the word “pro- 
tested” is too strong. The memorandum which they circulated was that the 
Farmers and Settlers’ Association of New South Wales, in conjunction with the 
co-operative companies and the wheat pools of the wheat exporting states In 
Australia,’made representations to Mr. Massey, the Canadian High Commis- 
sioner in London, on the subject. They then said that they had submitted to 
him that the wheat pools and co-operative companies considered that the Cana- 
dian selling methods were having a very adverse effect on the market, and sug- 
gested that by steadily advancing prices it wouldd stimulate demand and 
reinstate confidence; and that broadly speaking, Canadian and Australian 
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wheats were not competitive—I did not know anything about this—as each was 
of a particular type and that, in view of the exceptionally strong world statistical 
position, with Argentina off the market and Australia and Canada the only 
principal exporters, it was a very favourable opportunity to put the proposed 
course of action into effect. The Association said in London that they had been 
informed that these representations were being passed on to the head office of the 
Canadian Wheat Board in Winnipeg, but the reply had not then been received. 
The London agents of the Australian co-operative companies expressed the con- 
sidered opinion that an arrangement between the two Dominions would probably 
bring about an immediate improvement in the market of two to three shillings per 
quarter, or about four to five pence per bushel. That is something of the same 
statement made by the Rotterdam brokers in their grain letter. I suppose that 
you can, from your files, give us the representations that were made by these 
wheat producers in Australia through the High Commissioner to your office. I 
think the word “protest” was perhaps an inept word to use. They merely made 
representations, and I was curious to know just what those representations were 
as they reached you, and you told me you would get them for us later?—A. I 
have here, Mr. Bennett, the cables that were exchanged direct. 

Q. With whom?—A. With Mr. Tilt, of the Victorian Wheatgrowers, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. The first was a cable sent by Mr. Mclvor on February 5, 
_reading as follows. As far as the other ones are concerned, any other ones, I 
would prefer to discuss them with- the minister to whom we are responsible 
before undertaking to produce any that may have passed. 

Q. You see, Mr. Tilt is an individual sending a telegram to one of your 
board, What I was dealing with was the official representation?—A. It is con- 
nected with it. 

Q. Is it?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was the New South Wales representative in London. and the wheat — 
pools. Is this the Victoria wheat pool?—A. The Victorian je eee 
They were all in consultation and discussion. 


Q. They are a different organization. Some states have wheat pools in 
Australia and some have not?—A. Yes. Well, they were all interested in the 
same way. They were all in the same way and same degree interested in our 
welfare as well as their own. 


«). Quite so. That is the eras they put it on?—A. Yes. I shall read 
the first cable, if I may. The date is February 5, 1936, and is as follows:— 


Australian exportable surplus 90 million bushels of which 40 com- 
mitted including four to Orient. Export flour requirements probably 
absorb further fifteen. ; 

That is, a further 15 million. 


Think impossible for serious pressure to sell from Australia. Please 
give cable sent to Massey London earnest consideration. Price does not 
affect United Kingdom requirements. 

That was on February 5. On February 6 our board replied by a cable sent by 
Mr. Mclvor, as the first cable had been directed to him, and I believe he knows 
Mr. Tilt personally. We replied on the 6th as follows:— 


Thanks your message also have copy Massey cable note Australian 
state pools co-operatives think market should be higher. Personally can — 
understand opinion in view your strong position account small amount 
Australians available export next ten months. 

Ten months they had left. 


Continued offering Australians March shipment at heavy discount 
under February seems contradiction cable to Massey and market views 
expressed— 


[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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leaning their market views. 

and cannot understand. Suggest in view available world supplies 
‘Canada getting moderate share world shipments. 
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We received in reply on February 9 a cable as follows:— 
es - Present February-March offerings largely resellers. 
That means— 


pier Q. People who had bought wheat already?—A. People who had bought the 

wheat and were reselling it, dealers. 

c Q. Yes?—A. Continuing with the cable:— 

Z _ Farmers not disposed sell below equivalent thirty-one shillings even 
then sparingly. Australian offerings could not impede advance. Think 
advanced price Canadian would advance Australian accordingly and 
would not restrict your sales. 


3 Those are the ones that we exchanged. In regard to some other ones, as I say— 
3 Q. I quite appreciate your point—A. —I would wish to discuss the matter 
§ with the minister of the government to whom our board is responsible before 
supplying any of those. But there is enough in this and in what Mr. Bennett 
has mentioned, I think, to indicate or to make it clear that the committee would 
3 require some further information in regard to this matter. I will just speak 
7 individually as one member of the wheat board, if I may for a few minutes, in 
regard to this. I will express a personal opinion, and I will express it, if I may, 
as a trader in grain, a seller of grain. If I could divorce myself from my position 
of responsibility to the government, it might make it easier. But why one 
seller of grain, having, according to his own word, a very small amount of wheat 
available for export over the ten months before he has another crop on his 
hands, should say, before he will attempt to back his judgment that the statis- 
tical position is very strong and that he will be justified in holding his wheat for 
a higher price, that he must get help from the other holder of wheat who has 
about—well, going on towards 300 million bushels of wheat available for export, 
~ enough to supply all the world requirements before that other holder’s new crop 
comes along, why he should ask the gentleman with the heavy load to back 
the judgment of the man with the small load, I do not know. I think if I had 
a small load of wheat and ten months in which to sell it, and I believed that the 
statistical position was strong, I would not undertake to say to a friend of mine, 
“Now, Bill, you have got probably six times more wheat than I have and we 
are both selling it in the same markets. We are both good friends. In fact, 
we are distant cousins. But, Bill, while I believe this thing is going up and this 
statistical position is very strong, | want you to hold your wheat first. If you 
hold yours for a higher price, then I will do it.” I would think there was some- 
thing wrong with me personally if I put that up to Bill.. If my case was strong 
3 and I thought I was right, I would take a chance and hold it for a while first. I 
- would certainly be in a better position to do it. Neither would I say to Bill 
that I do not believe the price of this wheat—price does not affect requirements. 
I do not think I would put that up to him as an argument. I do not think I 
would tell him that both of us could get together and get 10 cents more or 20 
cents more, that the people in the United Kingdom would not care. I do not 
think I would. As a matter of fact, we avoided any reference to that in our 
cable in reply. We did suggest that we were getting a moderate share of the 
world shipments. So we have been, considering the quantity we had available. 
We did suggest that there was a contradiction in the position that the people 
- took who had cabled to us. We did suggest that we could understand their 
view and we hoped that they would have the courage of their convictions, that 
they would hold their wheat and not try to get rid of this relatively small 
exportable surplus that they had, not try to get rid of about 90 per cent of it 
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before the 31st of July next. Where is the soft wheat in the world going oy he 
come from in August, September, October and November next? Perhaps there 
will be a lot from the Pacific coast. I do not know. But they certainly had a’ 
relatively small quantity. With those cables exchanged, early in February, 
some information—because quite evidently we are under fire for following our 
own judgment in regard to the matter rather than following the judgment of the 
Australian gentleman who, as I said, had so very much less wheat to sell than 
we had. 

Q. Mr. Murray, I think it is only fair to point out that that is hardly the 
correct way to put it. It was not the Australian gentleman. It was the co- 
operative pools of Australia and the farmers’ association of New South Wales 
that made representations to Mr. Massey.—A. Well, we heard from Victoria. 

Mr. Tilt sent a telegram from Victoria, which is a small producing 
state, to Mr. McIvor?—A. Yes. But he asked us to get the cable that had 
been sent to Mr. Massey and asked us to consider it and we referred to it in our 
reply to him. It is true that the market has gone lower, for which there are 
various reasons, some of them being growing crops. But it has been interesting, 
and it was particularly interesting to me to note about this time, these cables 
having been exchanged and it having been put up to us in the way it had been, 
some of the market comment coming from the United Kingdom. Broomhall in ~* 
his market comment of February 11—and I am not going to read long extracts, 
just short ones—says:— 


“ Holders of Australian parcels and cargoes are very anxious to liquidate 
and all positions at Liverpool ruled weak.” On February 18:— z 

“The value of parcels quoted c.if. Liverpool yesterday were mostly higher 
with Australian prices now 54 cents under Two Manitoba, February shipment.” 
They were at a bigger discount under us. 

The same day: Liverpool—renewed liquidation in March affected the entire 
market, Australian shippers are keen sellers. 

February 20: The No. 2 Manitoba-Australian spread yesterday was 54 
cents per bushel. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. What is the date of that, please?—A. February 20. 

Q. That is what I thought it. was. It was in February; long after the 17th 
of January?—A. To replace wheat storage, I think I stated. 

Q. Yes?—-A. Early in February. 

Q. Early in February?—A. The same happenings in the market within 
two or three weeks, or four weeks after that; I am referring to the same hap- 
penings in the market for two or three or four weeks after that. That is what 
_ I am referring to, and I am referring to it so that the committee may have a 
picture that about the time and shortly after the time that there was such a 
strong desire that we hold for a higher price from people in Australia—and I do 
* not wish to be or even seem to be critical or fault finding with them, but I do 
not agree with their view—I am quoting what was happening afterwards. ‘“‘ The 
spread,” and I quote again, “ on No. 2 northern, the Manitoba-Australian spread 
yesterday was 53 cents a bushel. Early this month the spread was 23 cents, 
so that Australia appears to be willing to break prices to get the business.” 

Q. That was after the cable reply was sent and the answer given in London? 
nT quite realize, Mr. Bennett, that it is open to interpretation, that this hap- 
pened because we did not enter into an agreement. I quite realize it is open 
to that interpretation. I realized that before I started to read these extracts. 
I would like to add this in regard to it, if the figures of the grain bookings from 
Australia previous to the times at which cables were exchanged are checked 
it will be found that they had very large freight commitments made for carriage 
of wheat which they were going to put afloat, some of it sold and some of it 
unsold.’ After a lot of it got unsold the cables ‘started to come to us. ES. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] as 
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To go on witli the quotation: This is an extract from February 24, Broom- 
hall comments stating, “ Australian arrivals are of good quality and shippers 
-are receiving about 3d per cental on most tenders.” That is, on the futures in 
“Liverpool. “The standard for this crop has been fixed at 634 pounds for western 
Australian wheat against 624 pounds last season, Our agent ”—that is, their 
agent in Australia— cables recently that shippers were anxious to unload, but 
that farmers were not pressing sales.” We again hear that the farmers are not 
pressing. I read a letter some time in the last two days before the committee 
from a well-posted gentleman in Australia which stated that 75 per cent of 
the wheat had been sold by farmers, so a tremendous amount of this wheat 
was in the hands of the dealers. I would just like that to be kept in mind, it 
was the dealers—and no one could blame them—it was the dealers over there, 
And in that I would include the pools over there because they are dealers in 
wheat to the extent that they have wheat to sell out of the country. To meet 
what Mr. Coldwell suggests—and I am not going to make any comparisons 
-and I do not want to-say anything that might be construed as a criticism of 
our friends in Australia—if our board is being criticized, although it ig not a 
“severe criticism yet it may be and possibly will be; when our board is being 
criticized for not having immediately rushed into the suggestion that was made 
to us, then I think our board is entitled to speak frankly; and if we think that 
the dealers or the people over there, pools or otherwise, did over estimate 
what the market would take of Australian wheat in their particular bookings 
and find themselves in an uncomfortable position, I think we are entitled to 
‘talk plainly about the facts, because talk can be plain without being offensive. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: I quite agree with that; but let me say this, a moment 
-ago I think the word “dealer” was used as applied to the pools. It was used 
loosely if applied to the pools in that way, because the pools are organizations 
of the producers themselves. 
_~ -Right Hon. Mr. Buennerr: They are co-operative sellers. 

Wirness: I believe that would include the pools, because they were 
“dealers” in that they were sellers of wheat. 
. Let me make this point before I quote any further extracts: The pools 
there I presume, the same as our pools here, would have a banking arrange- 
ment that would enable them to make an advance to their growers. I presume 
it is on that basis that they do business. Now, apparently the pools in Aus- 
tralia as well as the dealers in Australia were convinced that the statistical 
position was so strong that Canada and Australia could control the whole 
thing. I do not know whether they knew that all these other countries had 
so much wheat, or if they did whether they would have shipped so much wheat. 
Argentina tried this and shipped 50,000,000 bushels of wheat, as I mentioned 
this morning, in 19 weeks. If they were going to do that in the face of those - 

conditions, then their tudement of the statistical position back in January was 

; wrong. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: They did not ship it to Europe— 

Witness: They shipped it to supply the 520,000,000 bushel requirement 
of world shipments. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Broomhall’s estimate was that, and it is not 
quite clear if that includes Brazil. 

WITNESS: That includes Brazil every year— 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, to the extent to which the exchange of 
coffee and wheat took place with Brazil. 
3 - Wirness: Yes. But the amount that Brazil exchanges coffee of anything 
“else has nothing to do with world shipments of wheat. 
4 Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: It puts wheat into consumption. 
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Witness: Every bushel that leaves the country goes into consumption. 
Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 
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Witness: The point I wanted to go back to was, the pools and the dealers — 


believed that the price should be higher. The pools being able to make advances 
to their growers would feel that they had to sell wheat, and the pools being 


strongly of the opinion that the prices were going to be higher—because that — 
is the only way that can be interpreted—the dealer might be forced to anload ~ 


his wheat, perhaps at a very small profit or perhaps at a loss. Perhaps he had | 


to hedge in Liverpool against his wheat for ten to eleven months ahead before 


the new crop would be available in Australia. That being the case it would ~ 


be fair for our board to say that they should back their judgment and hold that 
Australian wheat, particularly in view of the fact that we were only getting a 


small share of the world requirements. Why shouldn’t they do it? Why should — 


they take up that position, that we should have to back their judgment for 
them? I don’t think that is fair. . ; ; 


Mr. Cotpwetu: We are discussing problematical things to the detriment of 
the pools. On the other hand it is just as feasible to suggest that they thought 
this was the particular moment when in view of the statistical position an 
agreement could be reached between Canada and Australia with the Argentine 
more or less out of the picture. That is the way it strikes me. 


Witness: That is a quite, I was going to say “ plausible” thing. I hesitated 


about the use of the word because I said I was not going to use any. offensive 
words. 


Mr. Cotpweuu: There is nothing offensive in the word “ plausible.” 


made. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. You mean, in Australia?—A. For shipment from Australia. The record — 


will show the extent of that. 

Q. There are some 20 or 25 shiploads from Australia bound for Liverpool 
now?—A. February 25 was the first date on which we were able to get them 
checked up accurately. . 

@. What was that date?—A. February 25. 

Q. Yes?—A. I would rather not just get off on those figures at the moment. 
I would rather go on with a few more of these extracts that will show us the 
happenings in the market. 

Q. I was not endeavouring to confuse, I was only endeavouring to get the 
facts?—A. Quite. . : 

Q. I am sorry that you think it necessary to go into this long explanation 
because it necessitates my having to draw attention to something else. I only 
want to have the facts. No one suggests that your judgment may not be as 
sound as that of somebody else. I was only endeavouring to show that it was 


a purely factual matter. There was a difference of opinion, that is all. I was — 


not casting any reflections upon the wisdom of your judgment. I merely thought 
that it was important that the condition should be known. The reason I pointed 
out Australia’s bookings was not so much for the purpose of obtaining their 
view of it as to show the effect it had on market conditions and balances. How- 
ever, since you have brought the matter up possibly I had better refer to this 


Wirness: But I go back to my reference to the freight bookings which were 


market letter of the Rotterdam firm of Hermanos and Company, dated March 


31, 1936, in which it is stated:— 
_ Canada, however, is still dissatisfied with the rate at which sales, 
shipments and the reduction of the carry-over takes place. 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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_ Canadian exports in February have been the highest for this month 

since 1931, but we imagine these shipments of the last few weeks have 
been mostly execution of old contracts rather than fresh business. The 

Br quantity left on farms is estimated to be only about 18,000,000 bushels. 
That agrees with your view. 

If Canada is dissatisfied with the present position when she has only 
Australia as competitor, what-would be her state of mind when she has 
to have to face again in addition the Argentine, Russia and other coun- 

_tries? Canada cannot expect to be able to satisfy 100 per cent of world 

requirements. . 
. Experience of the last few months has shown that this is absolutely 
_ unattainable however cheap Canadian wheat may be. European millers 
- cannot and will not use 100 per cent of Canadian wheat. Even to-day 

European millers are getting a bit surfeited with Canadian wheat, some- 
= times even so tired of it that they are longing to be able to use other 
: _ qualities, however inferior they may be, and however relatively dearer 
3 as compared with Canadian wheat. 
2 We have seen only recently that Belgium and even Dutch millers 
7 have bought Russian wheat of the lowest soft type, also inferior Portuguese 
: wheat, Uruguay wheat and Plate wheat which would have been saleable 
last season at only 20 to 30 cents per bushel discount below say Manitoba 
; No. 2 at prices above Manitoba No. 2 for Russian, Plate or Uruguay 
wheat, at only about 10 cents per bushel lower for the inferior Portuguese 
; wheat. 
: 5 We know it must be very exasperating for the Canadian Wheat 
a Grain Board to hear so much criticism of the present policy, and some 
3 of this criticism is certainly unjustified, even unfair, especially when 
3 coming from the very people who criticized the holding policy of the 
: previous board, but it cannot be taken amiss to point out to Canada 
3 in her own interest that the days when lowering prices meant correspond- 
% ingly increased sales have gone. 


_ Now, that is the European view of the board. Then, again: 

S Under present circumstances when so much of business possibilities 
depend not on price only but on consideration of politics, commercial 
reciprocity, general finance, etc., when the milling industry can use almost 
any quality of wheat, the quantities which can be sold at any price must 
be limited. 

Any quality which is offered to excess will in time depreciate in 
value, and any quality of which there is a relative scarcity is able to 
command a scarcity value, irrespective of any intrinsic differences of 
value. fai 

Surely Canada cannot wish to depreciate the value of her wheat 
- down to the inferior soft European wheats? 

What a change in the valuation of Canadian wheat already to-day 
when the Rotterdam option market is based on Manitoba No. 3 having 
been tendered in March whilst in previous seasons Danubian or low-grade 
Russian wheat has been the basis. 

Very soon Manitobas will form the basis for Liverpool option market 
-as well and no longer Australian. 


having discussed the matter further he proceeds with this paragraph: 
Another reason, of course, is the possibility of a comparative scarcity 
of soft wheat, and a certainty of a plethora of strong Canadian wheat; 
whilst millers, therefore, might expect further reduced supplies of soft 
=; wheat, they are certain of being able to secure all requirements of strong 
wheat from Canada with the greatest ease. 
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The best proof for this is the fact that lately freight from Vesoouves 
to the U.K. has become cheaper than to Rotterdam and Antwerp, we 
believe quite a unique phenomenon. | 3 

5 


The Cuairman: Who writes that, Mr. Bennett? 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: That: is a letter issued by a firm in Rotterdam — 
from which Mr. Murray read yesterday. He read a letter of an earlier date 
and I am reading from a letter of the 3lst of March which gives the European — . 
view from the same people. Knowing it to be the firm which Mr. Murray | 
himself referred to yesterday I read from it. He read a letter from a firm of ~ 
his choice. : 

Witness: Not of my choice. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Well, of his selection. 

Witness: Not of my selection. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Nobody asked you to read it. 

Wirness: Not because nobody asked me, but because reference had been 
made to it previously, and everybody that had anything to do with the business 
knew why. In fairness to our board, right at the moment when Mr. Bennett — 
interrupted the information about Australian sales which I felt im fairness to 
the board should be put on the record—just -as that moment I would like it © 
understood that I did not intend to convey the idea that the criticisms coming 
to our board was all coming from Mr. Bennett. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Oh, no. 


Witness: But when you interrupted me reading those extracts from certain 
market reports about Australian sales which, as I say, in fairness to our board I 
believe it is necessary should go on the record—just at the moment when we were 
“discussing these Australian cables so that it will be easy— 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: We have not the file of the Australian matter 
before us; we have only the cables that came and were sent by Mr. Melvor the 
secretary. 

The Cuatrman: It is all pertinent. I think now that it has been brought up 
it is only fair that we should have it. - 

Wirness: I do not want to leave the impression that our board felt or 
thought that all the criticism was coming from Mr. Bennett, and it was not 
because of what he alone said, because other people have said things which are 
critical of our board. But I want to put this on the record. Now that so much 
of Mr. Hermanos’ letter has been put on the record I would like to put right 
alongside of it one or two other things, and when I have done that I will go_ 
back to the Australian matter. He speaks about the dissatisfaction of the 
Canadian Wheat Board with their sales. I never met the gentleman, but he is a 
man of repute, and with regard to much that is in his market letters. while I do 
not always agree, I have no doubt that he is a man of high ability and standing, ~ 
However, I do not know how he knows that the Canadian Wheat Board is so 
dissatisfied because I have never told him that we were dissatisfied, so that the 
information he expresses in his market letter to the effect that we are so dis-- 
satisfied with our sales is not justfied, and he has no justication for making 
that statement. It has been agreed here by the committee that we are not 
giving these figures down to date, but lest the impression be given and go abroad | 
as a fact. that the Canadian Wheat Board are dissatisfied with their progress 
so far, let me say this—considered in a considered way—that is anybody had told | 
me on the Ist of December that we could have lightened the load of wheat 
carried by the government in this country to the extent that we have done in 1, 
2, 3, 4 months—make it four and a half months down to the middle of April 
would have said that it would not be possible. 

[Mr. James R. Murray. ] 
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Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: I will put it the other way; it would be impossible 
to do otherwise if you sold it cheap enough and had a fire sale to get rid of it. 


Wrrness: No. There.is another comment. The gentleman makes this 
statement: he speaks about the continent being surfeited by Canadian wheat. I 
will say it is the first time for years that has ever happened. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Why not look at the letter. It is only fair to say he points cut the 
carry-over in Canada and he expects it to be between 100 and 125 million?— 
A. Yes. Other gentlemen in the past have expressed expectations as to the 
‘carry-over. They were so far wrong that I do not want to take the trouble to 
tell these gentlemen from the continent because as far as we are concerned let 
me say that we are trying to sell wheat to people when they want to buy it, and 
when you get somebody wanting 
to buy it. We hope they will want to buy enough of it, so that up to July 31 
we will have got rid of the burdensome part of that millstone. 

Now, he makes reference to the comparative prices of Portuguese and some 
other wheats being right on a par with ours. We were speaking, I think, this 
morning about what the millers used abroad—so much good wheat of a hard type, 
so much soft wheat, and then we spoke of filler wheats. I do not know what the 


- percentage is, but if it will stand 10 per cent of a filler wheat and if I ean 


only buy that filler wheat at 1 cent over some other wheat I am going to save 
a cent. Now, some reference was made to the board being exasperated because 
of criticism. That is not in the gentleman’s letter, but some reference was made, 
because I made a note of it when it was said, during the last fifteen minutes. 

Q. That was in the letter?—A. It was in the letter? 

Q. Yes. “The board might well be excused from being exasperated.”’—A. 
The board is not exasperated because of criticism; they never expected anything | 
else. If I had anything to say about it I would say that it has not been as bad 
as we anticipated. 

Now, with that comment on Mr. Hermano’s letter, may I go back and put on 
the record some more information with regard to these Australian sales. On 
February 24, Broomhall’s agent in Australia cabled that “shippers were anxious 
to unload, but that farmers were not. pressing sales.” 

On February 28th—this is an extract from a letter from an English grain 
broker. It is only one personal opinion; perhaps it is not as good as Broomhalls: 
He says:— 
One of the chief reasons for the apathy of the baker is undoubtedly 
the large quantity of Australian wheat appearing for February and early 
March shipments. Everybody can see there is enough wheat afloat to 
satisfy any immediate demand, and therefore, millers and bakers find no . 
inducements to purchase. 


And then he goes on: “At present, however, the weight of Australian wheat is 
a cloud over the market.” That is an individual broker’s opinion, and I do not 
put it forward as being worth any more than the value I attribute to some other 
individual opinions of brokers in regard to our operations. 


February 28, Broomhall Liverpool comment:— 
s Reports that bakers had completed their buying programs for the 
time being in Great Britain and that Australian wheat was pressing at 
5 cents to 6 cents under 2 Manitobas disturbed the market yesterday. 
March 2nd—referring to tenders being 480,000; “world shipments are fairly 
substantial.” ; 
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Q. What was the date of the last lathe: you read; February 28th? ; 
A. February 28th. - 

Q. When was the cargo put afloat in Australia?—A. Some of them before the - 
end of January. 

March 2nd, Broomhall’s comment again: “Australian arrivals in the United 
Kingdom are a depressing factor, and continued in stocks afloat for Europe helped 
unsettle the market.” There is a word missing. ‘ Continued increase,” I hee 
“in stocks afloat for Europe helped unsettle the market.” JI would say ‘ 
crease” would be the word. 


March 2nd, Broomhall’s comment :— 


Continued pressure from Austraha and expectations of substantial 
tenders of Australian wheat on the Liverpool March position this week 
affected the market. Directly this fear has passed, consumers will be 
willing to prepare for future needs and will no doubt buy in the cheapest, 
markets, which to-day happens to be in Australia. 


March 17. Broomhall says:— 


Market opened quiet in sympathy with North America and local 
apprehension of pressure of arriving Australian wheat parcels. 


A private cable on the same date says:— 


In the absence of encouraging political developments, buying power 
not sufficient to offset pressure of Australian wheat. 


The record of the comparative prices will show that on January 30, 1936,. 
Atlantic 2 Northern from January shipment was—these are c.i.f. Liverpool 
prices—1% over Australia, and then the spread widens. There is some reference 
to 54. That is in February. In March it goes to 7. Now, it is beginning to 
narrow up, and it has narrowed up to the point that our wheat of some grades, 
2 Northern—I am not sure of the position—were below Australia, not for the 
first time in history. We may be below Australians all summer. I might also — 
mention that during this period when a good many people felt we were selling 
our wheat too cheaply, and the Australians both before and after they were 
cabling us, we were getting cables from buyers abroad—not from all of them by 
any means—but we were from some, when there was any little excuse for saying 
that we were too much out of line with Australia and they were a little cheaper. 
‘We read them and filed them and went ahead to do-our chore the best way we 
could feeling that that fellow wanted to get wheat a little cheaper. That is all 
I want to put on the record at the moment about the Australian situation. - 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Is it not a fact that Australia has no storage capacity and has to put 
its wheat afloat. They put it down in July and as the crop comes in they had 
to do that even before the date of these cables?—A. I think that is true to a 
point, but you will find in previous years that Australia has managed to store 
wheat and carry quite a lot of wheat through the summer and into the fall. The 
rate they have been selling and shipping at is going to clean them down to a 
very small carry-over at the end of July. It is not necessary because of lack 
of storage. They pile it out of doors, and they cover it up with sacks and cor- 
rugated iron sheets. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: It is shipped in sacks. 


Witness: There is one thing I should say—that question brought it back 
to my mind—there is one thing, in fairness to the Australians, that should be 
borne in mind. I say that, because, perhaps, my remarks will be interpreted as 
being critical. I have talked plainly on the matter; I hope not offensively. The 

[Mr. James R. Murray. ] 
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rient, taking so much less wheat this year than last year, has had a very 
werful effect on the price structure. If the orient this year had taken as 
uch wheat as they took from Australia last year, there would not have been the 
‘same pressure of Australians on the United Kingdom market. Now, as far as the 
oriental market is concerned, whatever little business was done there, we could 
not touch Australian prices. Our No. 5 wheat— 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Could not be sold— 

_ _ Wrrness: —delivered at Shanghai or Hong Kong was dearer than the best 
q Australian. 

a Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: We discovered that eighteen months ago. 

q Wirness: We could not compete with them there. 


: a By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. We discovered that eighteen months ago when we tried to buy it— 
_ A. An exporter from Canada did sell about three weeks ago the first lot of 
4 Canadian wheat of any quantity—I think it was a cargo of No. 5 wheat—to 
0 to the orient. They were putting this wheat all afloat for the United Kingdom 
_ and other places and knowing they had heavy, heavy flat commitments all going 
_ to be afloat they cabled us and said, “ You are selling wheat too cheap; jack 
up your prices and we will go along with you.” 


-Mr. DonnELLY: We will come along and sell ours. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


S Q. Now I direct your attention to the letter (Hxhibit 4) you wrote on the 
17th January, 1936, which I submit was the basis of all the discussions with the 
Australians. The letter was produced by you. It is the letter which was sent 
to the small English millers and reads as follows:— 


Dear Srrs,—The Canadian Wheat Board and the government of 

~ Canada are anxious to obtain the goodwill of millers and importers 
abroad, and especially those in the United Kingdom, with a view to 

increasing the use of Canadian wheat in the flour blends of overseas mills. 

With this in mmd, the board dispatched a special representative to 
England shortly before Christmas, in the person of Cecil Lamont, with 
instructions to visit British millers or their representatives and discuss 
with them the new Canadian wheat policy and seek their co-operation in 
carrying it out. 

You will appreciate that to visit every flour miller in the United 
Kingdom would require more time than the board’s representative has 
at his disposal, and for that reason the board is sending this letter to you, 
outlining briefly the wheat policy of Canada. 

Canadian wheat will no longer he held at exorbitant premiums over 
other world wheats, and it is the intention of this board to offer wheat 
consistently at competitive values. It is desired to assure millers and 
importers that in the event of their increasing the percentage of Mani- 
tobas in their flour blend, Canadian wheat will be made available to them 
at competitive values and in quantities sufficient to meet their require- 
ments. 

In the sale of its wheat, the board will utilize existing channels of 
trade,, and the board invites millers to feel free to communicate their 
views to the board at any time concerning matters relative to the use 

— of Canadian wheat. 

If there is any feeling of antagonism toward Canada and her wheat 
because of past policies the board is anxious that millers dismiss the 

past and work with it in the future on the basis of mutual profit and 
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goodwill. The board believes it to be in the best interests of Canada to 
cultivate increased trade with the mother country and hopes for the 
sake of empire ties and other good reasons, that British millers will feel — 
it to be in their interest to cultivate similar relations with Canada. 


It is the desire of the board to regain permanently for Canadian — 
wheat, a full share of the import requirements of wheat in the British — 
Isles. In this, it seeks your co-operation and goodwill. 


The board has much pleasure in forwarding herewith a detailed report — 
of the milling and banking quality and other characteristics of western 
Canada’s 1935 wheat crop, for your information and guidance in the use — 
of Canadian wheat. 

The board’s representative, Mr. Lamont, can be reached through — 
the Canadian High Commissioner’s office, in Canada House, London, in 
case you have any particular matter 40 discuss with him in the immediate 
future. 

Respectfully yours, 


THe CANADIAN WHEAT Boarp, 
Chief Commissioner. 


Now that letter was dispatched to how many smaller millers, Mr. Murray? 
—A. I have not got the exact number, but I can have it checked. 

Q. Roughly?—A. I have not got even approximately the number; I don’t 
remember the number. 

Q. But it was sent to all of whom you could reasonably secure a record, I 
take it?—-A. It was sent to all that we had on the list. 

Q. Yes; and the list contained the names of those who were supposed to 
be smaller millers. That letter is dated 17th January last. Was it about that 
time the letter was mailed?—A. It would be mailed at that time. 

Q. And in the ordinary course I suppose it could be said it would reach 
Great Britain at about the end of the month?—A. Yes. 

@. At about the end of the month or the beginning of the next week, depend- — 
ing on whether it caught the next ship or not. The statements contained in that 
letter are statements which you are authorized by the government of the day 
as to the policy of the country in respect to wheat?—A. I wrote the letter; I did 
not ask anyone in the government about it. 

@. Now you will observe a striking similarity to the words used and to the 
instructions given to Mr. Lamont in the letter of the 12th December, 1935, if 
you have it there. Am I correct in assuming that the instructions given to Mr. 
Lamont were given him at Ottawa?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Where were they given to him?—A. In Winnipeg. 

Q. Where did the instructions come from?—A. From me. 

Q. Where did you get them?—A. From myself and the other two members 
of the board. 

Q. It refers to the government; that is the reason I assumed that—A. Well, 
it is a wrong assumption, Mr. Chairman. If— 

Q. Wait until I read the letter. The letter (Exhibit 3) is dated Thekeber 
12, 1935, and it is a memorandum for Cecil Lamont, and reads as follows:— | 

Following the discussion between ee and the members of the 
Canadian Wheat Board to-day, we would appreciate it if you would 
arrange to sail from New York December 14 to visit the principal millers 
of the British Isles on behalf of the Wheat Board. 

The main purpose of your visit to the old country will be to seek 
the goodwill of the British millers in connection with the free use of 
Canadian wheat in their flour blends. ea 

‘[Mr. James R. Murray.] 3 
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‘ The policy of the Canadian Wheat Board is the restoration of sur- 


- plus stocks of Canadian wheat at a normal basis at as early a date as is 


reasonably possible. To this end there will be consistent selling of Cana- 
dian wheat at competitive values compared with other bread wheats of 
the world. Canada’s surplus stocks of wheat will no longer be held at 
exhorbitant premiurrs over other wheats. 

We wish you to convey to the British millers this statement of policy 
and to impress them with the fact that Canadian wheat will, at all times, 
be available to them, at competitive values, in quantities to meet their 
requirements. 

It is the desire of the board to permanently regain for Canadian 
wheat a full share of the import requirements of wheat in the British 
Isles and elsewhere. It is recognized by the board that a proper price 
relationship with other wheats must be maintained. With the goodwill 
of millers and consumers we feel that a better share of the available 
markets can be obtained for Canadian wheat. . 

You are authorized to assure the millers that in the event of their 
increasing the percentage of Manitobas in their flour blends that the 
policy of the board will be consistently that of making Canadian wheat 
available at fair competitive values. It is recognized by the board that 
the millers require, and must be given, assurance that when they do 
revert to the use of greater quantities of Canadian wheat in their flour 
blends that sufficient Canadian wheat will be constantly available to 
enable them to maintain the standard of the product supplied to their 
clientele of bakers and that no attempt will be made to hold them up in 
obtaining the needed supplies. The fixed minimum price paid producers 
by the board does not necessarily bear relationship to the board’s selling 
price. Particular emphasis should be laid on regaining, through the 
British millers, the goodwill of the bakers for the use of a flour contain- 
ing increased volume of Canadian wheat. 

In the sale of its wheat the board will utilize existing channels of 
trade. The millers are to feel free, and should be encouraged to com- 
municate their views to the Canadian Wheat board on matters relating 
to the use of Canadian wheat. 

As to what the board considers a fair value for Canadian wheat, 
compared with other wheats of the world, you are free to inform the 
millers that the board does not agree that the premiums at which our 
wheat has been held during the past two years is in any sense a fair 
premium. The board does feel that the contract grades of Canadian 
wheat, in normal seasons, should bring some premium over other wheats. 
A fair premium should be considered what the millers of the world will 
pay for Canadian wheat, based on its season-to-season value compared 
with other wheats, and allowing for the free use of Canadian wheat in 
volume. 

_ The principal reason the board are sending you to England is to 
cultivate the co-operation and good will of British millers towards the 
use of Canadian wheat. If they feel any antagonism toward Canada on 
account of past wheat policies, our desire is that they should, as the 
board is prepared to do, forget things that are in the past and look for- 
ward to conducting business in the future on the basis of mutual profit 
‘and goodwill. Our board believe it to be in the best interests of Canada 
to cultivate increasing trade with Great Britain, and we hope for the 
sake of empire ties and other good reasons, that the British millers will 
feel it to be in their own interest and in the interest of the old country 
generally, for them to cultivate similar relations with Canada. It has 


‘been made quite clear to the board by the present government of Canada 


sae 
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that the desire of the government is for the development of our Canadian =e 


wheat trade along these lines. 
On arrival in London kindly visit the Hon. Vincent Massey, the 
Canadian High Commissioner, and acquaint him of the purpose of your 
visit, and follow his advice im visiting the British government in the 
matter of advising it of the purpose of your visit. 
We would ask you to keep the chief commissioner of the board 
advised as to the progress and results attained in your work. 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD, 
(Chief Commissioner.) 


Now, Mr. Murray, that letter is dated 12th December, 1935, and it suggests 
that Mr. Lamont shall sail two days later from New York, namely on the 14th. 
That is the reason why I asked if you were in the east when it was written — 
A. No, sir. 

Q. IT asked if the letter was written in Ottawa and if you were im the east. 
That was the implication, because he was to.sail on the 14th, and the letter is 
dated on the 12th. As a matter of fact, did he said on the 14th?—A. I know 
this positively. I am told, and I am sure this is correct, but I know this 
positively, that this letter was handed to Mr. Lamont in my office in Winnipeg 
on the afternoon of December 12, and that he left Winnipeg that night. My 
secretary verifies my belief that he sailed from New York on midnight on the 
14th, for the Old Country. I might mention in regard to this letter, the reference 
made to the similarity of the letter to the millers. We started to work, as I 
mentioned before, on the morning of the 9th December. We decided without 
delay we wanted to get somebody over there. We discussed it at the board, 
and we chose Mr. Lamont as the best representative, and we got him away in 
a hurry, and he saw some of the principal millers in Britain before Christmas. 
We did not want to lose any time. : Byres 

@. What was he doing at the time you sent him to England?—A. Where 
was he employed, do you mean? 

Q. Yes——A. I received the loan of Mr. Lamont from the Alberta-Pacific - 
Grain Company, of which company I had been the vice president and general 
manager up to the time I went with the wheat board: 

~Q. He reached London and reported to Mr. Massey and got in touch with 
some of the larger millers and reported back to you, I take it. I am not asking 
for the report for the moment, but you will observe, Mr. Murray, that wheat 
at that time was selling at around 90 cents?—A. Yes. : 

@. And you knew the fixed price was 874 cents?—A. Yes. 

@. At which it was being bought?—A. Yes. . 

Q. The letter says “It has been made quite clear to the board by the present 
government of Canada that the desire of the government is for the development 
of our Canadian wheat trade along these lines. Then, when wheat is sold at 
less than 874 cents, it means a loss to the Canadian people?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you did not change the fixed price when you lowered the price; 
when the price went below 874 cents you did not reduce the price paid to the 
producer?—A. No. 

@. So that all wheat sold at less than 874 cents, including what it bought 
since, was a loss to the Canadian people?—A. Not in the final analysis a loss. 
There was a loss of cents when we sold, but the selling of it and getting it moved 
out of the country I would not consider a loss to the Canadian people. 

Q. A minimum loss to the Canadian people?—-A. In a sense; but let me ~ 
repeat this for the record— 

(. S-e-n-s-e or c-e-n-t-s?—A. Well, of course, the final proof of that will — 
have to be about July 31 next, and whatever we may lack in either s-e-n-s-e or 
c-e-n-t-s, we won’t suffer from wheat indigestion as badly as we have. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] ie 
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___ Q. I hope you are right about that—A. We have made no forecast yet, 
- but I will venture this far— 
Q. You have made two this afternoon?—A. They are reasonably safe ones. 
Q. Every man makes his prognostications, assuming of course, they are 
reasonably safe. You have no doubt that the effect of these instructions and 
the letter that was subsequently sent to these smaller millers was to indicate 
that you were, provided one of these grain dealers was anxious to sell wheat, 
going to sell it at competitive prices regardless of any other consideration?— 
A. No. The private and confidential instructions to Mr. Lamont—and in case 
the reporter did not get the fact that they were private and confidential—should 
be kept separate from the letter, because there are one or two points about that, 
one or two of them which you have mentioned, Mr. Bennett. There is this point 
here where you read on the second page, “It has been made quite clear to the 
Board by the present Government of Canada that the desire of the Government 
is for the development of our Canadian wheat trade along these lines.” I drafted 
this letter myself in Winnipeg. My colleagues on the board agreed with it. 
The only thing I had from the government to go on was the public statement that 
had been issued by the Minister of Trade and Commerce when we were 
appointed. I interpreted that to the best of my ability in a letter of instruction 
to Mr. Lamont, and I tried to cover some of the points that I thought might 
be put up to him when he was over there. There is a great deal of misunder- 
standing or ignorance in various countries abroad, or in any country, about 
what happens in another country and about what the intentions are. 


Q. I quite agree—A. He might be asked a question about the 874 cent 
price, whether we were going to sell at that price or insist on getting that price, 
or what it was going to be. They were private and confidential instructions 
for himself. - 


Q. No, these were to indicate to the people the position—<A. For his 
guidance. 


Q. Yes——A. In communicating and representing our board. I gave the 
letter to him and sent a copy of it to the Minister of Trade and Commerce in 
the middle of the day, and asked him if he approved of the reference in it to 
the government—just the reference to the government was what I asked for— 
if he would cable to London confirming the instructions in that respect, which 
he did. Now, while we are talking about this and the question of the reduction 
of prices, our board knows quite well that we could have followed a different 
policy, of perhaps reducing the price or recommending to the government that 
they should reduce the price to be paid to the producers. If that was suggested 
to our board by the government, that we should consider the advisability of 
that—if they had suggested it to us, I would have told them, or at least we 
would have told them as a board that we thought that would be very unfair to 
the producers, to take those who had still wheat to market and to penalize 
them because the price was set at a certain figure, just because the market 
had then, after a period, gone below that figure. Because in the first place, 
as you will remember, Mr. Bennett, when the price was set, it was set at 
several cents a bushel above the then market price. 

Another point that arises out of this is, should we as a board not sell 
any wheat for less than that fixed price? That would have been a perfectly 
feasible policy for us to follow. In fact, I might say that our board found 
when we got in there on December 9—we did not find it that day, but within 
a reasonable length of time—that no Durum wheat had been sold, and I asked 
why. We had taken in some several million bushels of Durum wheat,—I think 
something over 7 million bushels. And you gentlemen from the west, or anyone 
that has been following this, will remember that the price of No. 1 and No. 2 
Durum was set at the same price as No. 1 and No. 2 Northern. 
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By Mr. Ross: : 

Q. Although at the time the price was set there was a very wide spread 
between No. 1 and No. 2?—A. I do not remember that. But I do remember 
this particular thing which struck me, to which I wish to refer, that the sales 
department had instructions that they were not to sell any Durum wheat at 
less than the fixed price or at not less than the spring wheat price, not less than 
the fixed price, the initial payment price, and none had been sold. Four months 
of the season had gone. We considered it. Frankly, it would not take me two 
minutes to make up my mind that that was, I would think, a silly policy. So 
we decided that we would start to sell. And I say it was a silly policy for this 
reason, that if we had followed it, outside of a miracle, the help of heaven, 
we would have had all that Durum wheat next July and the growers of the 
new crop of Durum wheat would have found that waiting there to compete with 
their new crop. We could have done it. However, we decided to sell Durum 
wheat, get started on the best price we could’ get for it. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. What did you get for it?—A. For the Durum wheat? 

Q. The highest price?—A. Well, I mentioned the highest price offhand; 
but Durum wheat. has been trading different grades. No. 1 Durum was some- 
where from 5, 6 or 7 cents under No. 1 Northern; No. 2 Durum perhaps a little 
wider under No. 2 Northern, and No. 3 Durum I think as wide as 10 cents under 
No. 3 Northern. There is a loss in the Durum wheat. Whether the loss should 
be charged to those who sell it now or to those who set the price in the first 
case, I do not know Of course, the setting of the price in the first case—let 
me make it clear right there that I as a westerner have not got the slightest 
objection in the world to the government setting the price of wheat high so 
that the producer of Durum wheat out there in Manitoba where I live can 
get a good price out of it But where the responsibility should be for the loss 
in the market, whether it should be on the unfortunate gentleman who inherits 
it or those who fix the price, I do not know. I suppose there can be an argu- 
ment about that, but it is not necessary now. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. Perhaps it should be placed on the fellow who will pay more for it?— 
A. That is one of the difficulties. In selling wheat you bring up the point who 
is going to set the price of wheat when you have to sell it. 

Mr. Donnetu: Who did set it? 

Witness: Well, after all in any commodity, it is all right to talk about 
what manufacturers can do with things. We all remember the time in the last 
fifteen years in Canada when people wore overalls instead of paying for a suit 
of clothes what they thought was an outrageous price. I remember one year, 
around 1920 or 1921, when the farmers—and I know of it—left new machinery 
in the spring, that had been manufactured ready to sell at as high a price as it 
could be sold for, on their hands. In the final analysis there is some place you 
come to where the man who has got the cash to pay for it is going to say, ‘“ No 
thanks,” and he is going to determine the price. If you want to sell your goods 
to him—I do not care whether you manufacture them or grow them out in the 
field—you may as well make up your mind in this world you are going to have 
to compete with the fellow who has the same or similar goods to sell. When 
you have got to the point that you are so all-powerful in this world that you 
do not have to conform to that— 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. You will be through with the world?—A. I think it would be something 
like that. 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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a By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

a x Q. You will admit, I suppose, without question, that the letters sent to the 
“small millers as well as the instructions indicate an anxiety to get rid of wheat?— 
A. I think they indicate just as much—they were intended to indicate, and I 

think they do indicate just as much as they say plainly, that there is a new 
policy in regard to the sale of Canadian wheat, and that it is no longer going 
to be held at an exorbitant premium. [I think it says in the letter of instruction 

“that the board—and speaking for our board only—does not agree that the 
premium at which our wheat has been held during the past two years is in 
any sense a fair one. And in making that statement might I add at the moment 
that that is not a criticism, and must not be interpreted as such, of our farmers 
getting the price. It is a criticism of our having arranged the method of the 
farmer getting the price he got, of not keeping the selling of wheat on a 

% _ competitive basis, or some reasonably competitive basis. 

. I suppose it goes without saying that you of all men know that from 
1930 to 1935, with a carry-over of 127 million bushels, there was a sale of 

z aaa all the crops of those years?—A. But not a sale of as much wheat 
~as we could have sold. 

j Q. I see. Ata price?—A. Of course. May I have about two minutes— 

4 Q. When you say not as much as we could have sold—at a price?—A. At 

a price; that would have been as far as we were concerned. We come back to 

F this, Mr. Bennett: I am not for one moment questioning anything that got a 

price for the farmer. 

Q. You cannot have it both ways.—A. Well, it comes back, of course, to 

; whether the wheat producers in Canada, competing in a changed world wheat 

situation such as you referred to and made clear, whether they must stand 

- absolutely on their own feet and stand the whole racket without any help. 


a By Mr. Perley: 
_  Q. The fact remains that during that period we did sell all the wheat that 
- was grown in Canada, other than what went into domestic consumption?—A. 
No. I do not think that could quite be correct. Because if we started with a 
_ carry-over of 127 million, and finished with a carry-over of 225 million, we 
_ could not have sold it all. 
4 Q. That was on the record—A. You can get into figures, going back about 
_ five years. It is something like this question of who takes the hedges and how 
-much were taken. That is another question with a lot of figures. 
Q. Last year Mr. Mclvor stated that the figures were 1,706 million, I think, 
which he had sold?—A. Yes, but that is not correct. The farmers in five years 
7 marketing—just take what they marketed. I am speaking from memory. If 
I am not wrong, the farmers from 1931—July, 1931, to the end of the 1935 
crop; 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935 crops, five crops—marketed 1,101 million 
bushels of wheat in Western Canada. I bet about a nickel that is right. 


By Mr. Senn: 


q Q. They got a higher price than if the price had not been maintained, I 
-suppose?—A. Of course, the price was not maintained all the time by artificial 
means. 

4 Q. No, but after it was?—A. After it was started, it was not maintained all 
_ the time by artificial means. It was maintained for a ‘period by artificial means. 
I will take the 1932 crop as an illustration. The market was supported in the 
fall of 1982, and goodness knows it needed support. It was supported for a 
_ certain period of weeks at 50 cents. Then it was let go down, and it went down 
_ to as low as 38% cents, and did not get much support around 383 cents. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: It does not need support at all. 
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Wirness: Well, something stopped it eae and it turned and sims a so 
back. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Certainly. ; =G 

Witness: What stopped it? The buyers of. wheat. They started and — 
bought, rotten prices and all. They started to work out there. Before the end — 
of the crop year, what happened? The farmers to help whom it was supported | 
getting in the fall 50 cents and 49—that is all they got for their wheat—were in — 
the spring able to get more; you will find in May, June and July of that crop — 
year all the farmers who had erown wheat in the same year and in the same 
crop, as a result of the supporting operations got over 90 cents a bushel. I do 
not think that was equable to the fellows that sold in the fall. So that T say — 
the supporting operation was a thing that did not work out equitably. | 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. Did that follow all the way through? A. The same hing happened in. 
1931. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: It was continuous after that. 

Witness: No. Excuse me, because you follow that along from July, 1938, 
and you find that by October, 1933, instead of the farmers that were delivering 
their wheat getting over 90 cents for it, they were getting down about 60 cents 
again. The fortunate fellow was the fellow who had enough money to carry it — 
and who carried it for a few months and then got over 90 cents. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. That has been so all the years we have been selling wheat?—A. Cer- 
tainly. But that was left to natural forces. That was not the result of a gov- 
ernment agency which was going to assist all the farmers and presumably would 
treat them equably and get equable results. . 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: It did as long as they supported it. 


The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, we have had two pretty heavy sessions, and I 
‘think we might adjourn now. When shall we meet again, Tuesday morning? 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: That suits me. 

The CHAIRMAN: On Monday I think the Railway Bill is up. 

Right Hon. Mr. Benner: Yes, I understand so. 

The CuatrMAn: Then we will meet on Tuesday morning at 10.30 a.m. 


The committee adjourned at 6 p.m. to meet again on Tuesday, April 28, at - 
10.30 a.m. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


| Turspay, April 28, 1936. 
The Special Committee on the Marketing of Wheat and other Grains under 


Guarantee by the Dominion Government met at 10.30 a.m. Hon. Mr. Euler, 
the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaubier, Bennett, Coldwell, Crerar,. Deach- 
man, Donnelly, Kuler, Fair, Gariépy, Gardiner, Leader, MacKinnon ‘(Edmon- 
ton West), MacMillan (Mackenzie), McLean (Melfort), McNiven (Regina 


City), Perley (Qu’Appelle), Pottier, Ross (Moose Jaw), Senn, Winkler. 


Mr. Darby filed,— 
Exhibit 10—Winnipeg Grain Exchange Summary of Membership. 


Mr. Fowler filed, — 
Exhibit 11—Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange Clearing Association 


List of Shareholders, December 31, 1935. 
Mr. Coldwell asked that his question on page 65 of the evidence be cor- 
rected by deleting “ too?” and substituting “ on ships?”. 


Mr. James R. Murray, Chief Commissioner, The Canadian Wheat Board, 
requested that the following corrections be made in the evidence given by him 
on April 23:— 


Page Line 

62 21 Change “carry ” to “ cover.” 

64 29 ” “exchange” to “ interest.” 

65 3 em RCED Hae LO: itt! 

65 ek foe tose ores’. to.) last. 

65 15 Pew thatene has lost.on.”” to “in switching.’ 

67 15 ” “exported ” to “sold to exporters.” 

69 36 » “administration ” to ‘“ demonstration.” 

69 43 a ‘call on two or three correspondents for offers” to “ send 


that to their correspondents everywhere.” 

Mr. McLean (Melfort) asked that “ permanent” be deleted and “ com- 
parable ” substituted in the first of his questions as contained in page 86 of the 
evidence. 

Ordered,—That all of the foregoing corrections be made. 

Mr. Murray was recalled and further examined. He filed — 


Exhibit 12—Report, dated March 6, 1936, from Glendinning, Gray & 
Roberts, Chartered Accountants, Winnipeg, to Commissioners of 
Canadian Wheat Board regarding transactions related to the May 
wheat cleared by Canadian Wheat Board at 87§ cents on December 
13, 1935: 


Mr. Frank O. Fowler, Manager, Winnipeg Grain and Produce Clearing 
Association, was recalled and asked a few questions. 


Mr. Fowler retired. 
Mr. Murray resumed. 
The Committee adjourned at 1 p.m. until 3.30 p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m., and immediately adjourned until 
Wednesday, April 29, at 11.30 a.m. 
; JOHN T. DUN, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
17470—1} Fo TaN: 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HovusE or Commons, Room 231, 
Ottawa, April 28, 1936. 


The special committee appointed to investigate and report upon the 
marketing of wheat and other grains under guarantee by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment met at 10.30 o’clock, Hon. Mr. Euler, presided. 

The CHarrman: We have a quorum, gentlemen, and if you will come to 
order we shall proceed. I understand that there is some disappointment with 
regard to the printing of the evidence of the last meeting. I do not know why 
it has not been printed; there has been plenty of time to do it. I understand 
some copies will be delivered to us in ten minutes. I have here from Mr. Fowler 
a list of the shareholders supplied by the Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange 
Clearing Association as requested by us. We shall now proceed with Mr. 
Murray. 


JAMES R. Murray, recalled. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennert: Would it not be conducive to a proper determina- 
tion of the witness’ testimony if he completed any statement he desires to make 
and then answers questions we might ask him. The witness has said he desires 
to make a statement, and the making of that statement has taken up two or 
three days. We should like to ask a few questions, if he has completed his 
statement. 

The CuarrMan: Have you completed your statement, Mr. Murray? 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: I do not desire to impede him in any sense in that 


regard, Mr. Chairman. 


Witness: There is one thing, Mr. Chairman, that the committee might 
well consider and discuss, as it has been discussed previously. That is the 


question of the rescuing of the shorts, to use some one else’s term in regard to 


it, that we have heard so much about. If it is the wish of the committee I can 
deal with it now, or shall try to deal with it briefly. Before doing that there is 


. one other thing I should like put on the record in connection with the Australian 


situation. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Since we were here last day you know, the weekly statement has 
appeared, provided by the Bureau of Statistics, dated the 23rd April. We have 
that before us also?—A. I have seen that, yes; that is the last one. I should 
like to refer to a part of a letter by Mr. Robert Tilt of the Victorian Wheat 
Growers Corporation, Limited, Melbourne, Australia, dated January 29, 1936. 
He is the gentleman, as the committee will remember, with whom we had an 
exchange of cables that were put on the record Friday. 

Q. To whom is the letter addressed?—-A. Mr. George MclIvor. The first 
part of the letter deals with business with the Orient, and covers the situation 


_ that was dealt with before by you. 


The Cuamrman: Would you like to put the whole letter on the record, or 
just the pertinent parts? 
Right Hon. Mr. Bennert: If Mr. Murray says it has nothing to do with 


this inquiry I am prepared to accept his statement with regard to that. 
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Wirness: There are just two short paragraphs I wish to read:— : 
Export flour business from the Commonwealth generally for the pas 
month, at any rate, has been particularly slack. North China, presum- 
ably for the same reason as I have mentioned, are not buying to any 
extent and that destination has become our principal outlet for export 
flour. 
This position has resulted in rather more than ordinary pressure on 
the U.K. market, and curiously enough that market was sufficiently 
bullish to absorb the wheat offered without unduly depreciating prices. 


That was written, you will note, on January 29, before prices started to 
weaken. 

At times the pressure to sell was rather heavy as at least two of our 
big shippers had distinctly bearish ideas and were quite prepared to cut 
their price in order to effect a sale. 

The market here generally has been particularly nervy and erratic. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Nervy or nervous?—A. Nervy is the word in the letter; it means ~ 
“nervous,” I think. 
To give you an instance, on Saturday last, we sold wheat to the © 
U.K. which gave us a nett return of 3/11 per bushel f.o.b. That sale was 
of course duly reported and everybody here knew it. There was no 
feature overseas Saturday which justified bearish ideas; and yet on 
Saturday morning a sale was made f.o.b. at 3/93d. for shipment at least 

a month later than our U.K. sale. 


There is one other thing I should like to put on the record, as there has been a 
lot of comment about the statistical position and the extent to which one should 
be governed in one’s thinking and action by statistics. I should like to give for 
the information of the committee Broomhall’s estimates and one or two other 
estimates of the importing countries requirements. Everybody is familiar, of 
course with the fact that Broomhall and some other statistical authorities, quite 
early in each crop year, make estimates of the amount of wheat that will be 
required during the year in international world trade. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. By importing countries?—-A. Well, the amount required in international 
ue trade. The addition of these words “by importing countries” makes it 
clear. 

Q. Makes it clear?—A. Yes. In 1932-1933 crop year, Broomhall’s first 
estimate is put out in September, 1932, and was 704,000,000 bushels. The 
second estimate made in March, 1935, was 664,000,000 bushels. The final 
actual world shipments for that year were 614,409,000 bushels. For the 1933-34 
crop, Broomhall’s first estimate made on August 15, 1933, was 552,000,000 
bushels. The second estimate made on May 2, 1934, was 528,000,000 bushels. 
The final actual world shipments were 523,000,000 bushels. In 1934-35 Broom- 
hall’s first estimate on August 15, 1934, was 576,000,000 bushels. The second 
estimate on February 6, 1935, was 552,000,000 bushels. The third estimate on 
May 1, 1935, was 544,000,000 bushels. The final actual world shipments were 
520,000,000 bushels. In the 1934-35 crop year the wheat advisory committee 
put out an estimate in September, 1934, I think. Their estimate was 600,000,000 
bushels. Just for contrast and to go on the record I will repeat that the final 
actual world shipments were 520,000,000 bushels. Coming to this year, 1935-36 
we find Broomhall’s first estimate which was made on August 14, 1935, was 
540,000,000 bushels. The second estimate which was made a very few weeks 

[Mr. James R. Murray. ] 
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ago, was 528,000,000 bushels. For this same crop year the Stanford univers! 
estimate was 560,000,000 bushels. That seuinate ins made in Bante idee 
Tt looks now as if the estimate made last fall—I am not sure that it was made 
public but it was made at any rate, by our own Bureau of Statistics—of 
520,000,000 bushels, would be more accurate than the other estimates. In 
finishing with these figures I would draw to the attention of the committee the 
fact that the final world shipments have been considerably less than the 
estimates made earlier in the year and throughout the year by the statisticians: 
so that if one figured each year during the early part of the season that the 
world was bound to take the amount of wheat as forecast by the statisticians 
and governed one’s selling policy accordingly, one would have in every case, in 
oes or lesser degree, been very much out, in one year as much as 90,000,000 
ushels. 

Q. Have you given Mr. Broomhall’s revised estimate of this year?—A. 

528,000,000 bushels, just a few weeks ago. 


By the Charman: 
Q. Are they the same as our Bureau of Statistics figures?—A. A little more 
than our bureau figures. The world shipments for the balance of the year will 
have to be higher than they have been running to reach that figuse. 


Mr. Donneuiy: Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal during the last 
year and a half about the men interested in wheat. We have been told here 
from time to time certain things were not to be, and Mr. Bennett in the house 
referred to the protection that shorts were getting by the present wheat board. 
When Mr. Euler endeavoured to explain in the house what this protection or 
apparent protection meant, Mr. Bennett insisted that we have a committee in 
order to find out if there was anything sinister or wrong about it. He said he 
wanted to bring it up before the committee. In my opinion that is the only 
thing we are to investigate or look into. That is why we are organized. That 
is why this committee was set up. because it was alleged there is something 
sinister or wrong in what this board has been doing in connection with the 
protection of shorts. 


The CHARMAN: That is one of the reasons. 

Mr. Donnetity: That is one of the reasons, and that is what brought it 
to a head. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: There is no reason why we should get untruthful 
statements from this man. 


Mr. Donnewuy: Mr. Bennett said he was going to insist on a committee, 
to investigate the shorts or the protection of the shorts, as it is sometimes called. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: There is no reason, Mr. Chairman, why any 
member of this committee should make statements at variance with the facts. 
The record indicates what was said. What was said is not what Dr. Donnelly 
has now said. It is here upon the record; there is no difficulty about it at all. 
I shall read what was said, so there may be no misunderstanding about it. The 
statement made as to the quantity of wheat came from Mr. Gardiner, the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

Mr. Donnetty: I have Mr. Bennett’s own statement here before me. It 
is found on page 58 of Hansard. He said:— 
I am asking him where the short interest is. Who benefited by the 
action taken on the grain exchange when Argentine wheat went up 
twenty cents? Who had the short interest on that day? 


and so on. 
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Then Mr. Euler said:— | . 

I should like to say a word with regard to the criticism voiced by my 
right hon. friend in connection with the protection of the shorts. If my 
right hon. friend sees anything sinister or wrong in the action taken by 
the present board, I invite him to ask for a parliamentary committee, and I 
promise that he will receive it promptly. — 


That is where the idea of the committee came from. 


The CuHarrMANn: I think there is no doubt about it. Everyone concerned 
will want that matter cleared up. Mr. Bennett, I presume, and certainly Mr. 
Murray, because he is concerned in the charge, if charge there was. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: There was no charge made. 

The Cuarrman: I said, “if charge there was”. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennert: It is not a question of “if”. The document 
speaks for itself. 


The CHAIRMAN: Quite so. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Here is what was said, in order that there may 
be no understanding about it. This is what appears on page 58:— 


Mr. Speaker, when the house rose at six o’clock, I was pointing out 
that when the wheat board took over the available wheat held by the 
co-operative selling agency, according to the statement made in western 
Canada by the Minister of Agriculture (Mr. Gardiner) they had to 
purchase 298,000,000 bushels of wheat. When I say 298,000,000 bushels, 
I refer to the wheat and the contracts for wheat making up that total. 
The documents issued by the Department of Trade and Commerce pre- 
sided over by the hon. member for North Waterloo (Mr. Euler) indicate 
that at that time there were only 265,000,000 bushels of Canadian wheat, 
including feed wheat, in commercial channels on this continent. I wonder 
if the minister was aware of that fact when he made that statement? 
Was he aware that the farmers then owned 5,000,000 bushels of that 
wheat in public storage? Was he aware that the public, about which they 
speak so frequently as being buyers of wheat, were the owners of many 
millions of bushels of that 265,000,000 bushels which they had bought 
for future delivery? Yet in spite of all that, we have 298,000,000 bushels 
of wheat and futures contracts taken over by the wheat board at an 
average price of about 85 cents. I think that was the blackboard price 
at that time. I ask this house and I ask the Minister of the Interior 
(Mr. Crerar), who more than anybody else is responsible for the present 
condition, whether or not an explanation can be given of what became of 
the difference between the 298,000,000 bushels of wheat and futures, and 
the 265,000,000 bushels, which was the total quantity on the American 
continent, and which as I say, included 5,000,000 bushels in the hands 
of the farmers and many millions of bushels in the hands of the public. 

Why? Of course there was a short interest. There were people who 
had sold wheat that they did not own upon the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
That is a matter known to everyone. And what happened to them? 
In December last the Argentine raised the price of wheat over night by 
20 cents per bushel. 


That represented the arbitrary rule passed by the grain exchange as to the 
maximum it could rise. Under these circumstances shorts were protected. That 
is the position. 

The Cuairman: That is the answer to your interruption of a moment ago, 
your statement that the shorts were protected. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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The CuHarrMAN: I would suggest this— 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: That also amounts to a charge. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: I say “ were they protected ”. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: No; you said they were protected. | 

_ Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Excuse me. This is what I said, “ What happened 
to your short friends then? Were they protected on the Winnipeg market?” 

Mr. Euter: No; you said, “under these circumstances the shorts were 
protected.” 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennert: “How were they protected? Did they suffer?” 
These are the words I meant to use. That is what I said. 

The CHatrman: You said “Under these circumstances the shorts were 
protected.” These are your own words. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Certainly. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: That amounts to a charge. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: If you want to make it a charge, I am agreeable 
ie it, along with a great many other matters, but I would like to make that 
charge. 

The CuHarrMan: We want the whole thing cleared up, if shorts were 
protected. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: If you want a charge, you will get it any time 
you want it. 

The Cuarrman: How does the committee desire to proceed? I think Mr. 
Murray may make his statement in respect to what you may or may not call 
charges, I would suggest to Mr. Bennett or any other member of the committee 
that they can ask their questions afterwards. If that is satisfactory to the 
committee, let us proceed in that way. 

Witness: Mr. Chairman, in considering the position of our Board in 
regard to this matter it should be borne in mind that we started to work on 
December 9, and that four days afterwards this situation arose, and that very 
shortly thereafter—December 19 was the first date—statements were made 
reflecting on the actions of our Board. 

Now, as to what happened to shorts, large shorts or small shorts, inter- 
national shorts or domestic shorts, on December 13, our Board has no knowl- 
edge. The Committee can through other sources, if they desire, get that inform- 
ation. But in order to put our Board in the proper light before the public I 
would ask your indulgence if I take a little time to trace the history of this 
story about the shorts, and I wish to do that in justice to my colleagues and 
myself, because as I said, very shortly after we took office statements were 
made in the Press throughout the country, particularly through western Canada, 
which could not help but reflect on our Board, and I think could not help but 
bring some discredit on us among farmers in western Canada. We took no 
notice of those statements at the time, although I will admit that I was sorely 
tempted, because we considered it was not the proper time and we considered 
that we had something more important to do. 

Mr. McFarland, on leaving Winnipeg on December 19, gave an interview 
in which he said: — 

‘Among other things the big speculators and manipulators who had 
effected enormous short sales in the Winnipeg futures market awaiting 
a smash in prices because of the vicious propaganda carried on in this 
country and abroad were caught napping and stood to lose millions of 
dollars. The public are wondering, and they have a right to know, whether 
these destructive short-sellers were rescued from their predicament by 
the reports of the enormous sales made by the Canadian Wheat Board. 


ae ak 
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That was one statement that was made ten days after we were in office. 


In a magazine which I understand is a monthly, called “The Research 
Review” for February, 1936, there is an article entitled: “Grappling with the 
Grain Problem” by Mr. M. J. Coldwell, M.P., and.on page 9 part of that article 
reads as follows:— 


Speculators, it has been alleged, Bouse short in anticipation— 
Mr. McLzan: “bought short” or “bought shorts’? 


WITNESS :— 


. bought short in anticipation of new Government and Wheat Board 
policy depressing prices. 


Then there is something more which I will skip, and I read this line:-— 
John I. McFarland had stated that the speculators were in a trap. 


Apparently this statement by Mr. McFarland was sufficient for Mr. Cold- 
well to put out his statement among the farmers and other people in the West 
for whatever good or injury it might do to the new Board. It was a ee 
to our wheat problem, I presume. 


Then the last paragraph reads: — 


Looking towards the future the Western farmer has good reasons to 
feel apprehensive of the effect of bumper crops and a Wheat Board 
dominated by his old enemy the Grain Exchange. 


I read that last part, not that it has anything to do with the question of 
shorts, just to make this comment, that the statement that our Wheat Board is 
dominated by the Winnipeg Wheat Exchange or dominated by any other bodies 
that may be in the country is just as accurate as the statement that the specu- 
lators bought short. 


Reference has been made to what Mr. Bennett said, which I do not wish to 
discuss or make any comment upon. Also the same thing is repeated in a speech, 
a carefully prepared speech, that Mr. McFarland made at a luncheon given 
in his honour in the city of Calgary on February 14, 1936. It is too long to read 
in its entirety, but there are a couple of comments in it that rather appeal to me, 
and one, appearing on page 15, is as follows:— 


The shorts were relieved to find the new Wheat Board quite ready 
and willing to rescue them at the Grain Exchange fixed price limit of 3 
cents, and even less. 


Mr. McFarland apparently was intimately acquainted with the feelings of 
the shorts. They were “ relieved.” 


On page 16 he says:— 


There was a rush of “ shorts” to cover and the present Wheat Board 
rescued them at the Grain Exchange fixed price limit of that day. 


There might be, if someone desires later on, a little discussion on the fixed 
price limit, but it does not have a place at the moment. 

Now I would like to get back to the beginning of the story, asking you to 
bear in mind the particular periods, so soon after we were in office, when these 
statements were made, and the gentlemen by whom they were made, because 
some of the gentlemen who made those statements should, I think, in fairness 
to the Wheat Board and in fairness to the people of this country, consider what 
their record was in connection with this matter of shorts for more than a year 
before our Wheat Board took office. 


{[Mr. James R. Murray. ] 
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_ The first that was heard of them in a large way in public was on October 1, 


1934. Mr. McFarland, on the morning of October 1, had an interview published 


before the market opened that morning in the Winnipeg Free Press, headed as 

follows in the paper:— 

2 Questioned late Sunday night— 

this was Monday morning. 
—as to the authenticity of a report that he would request an investiga- 
tion into selling operations in the Winnipeg wheat market, John I. 
‘McFarland stated definitely that it was his intention to place the matter 
before the proper authorities at Ottawa for their consideration. 


It is too long to read. There is a lot of it. Part of it reads:— 


Investigation into wheat futures operations in Winnipeg was sug- 
gested Monday by John I. McFarland, general manager of the Canadian 
government wheat agency, with a view to ascertaining the source of the 
heavy selling of futures in the Winnipeg market during recent weeks while 
the farmers of western Canada have been delivering and marketing 
moderate quantities day by day. 


That was on October 1, 1934. On October 30, after Mr. McFarland had 
paid a visit to Ottawa, he returned to Winnipeg and issued another statement, 
a very lengthy one, in which he went into a great deal of detail to explain the 
operations of the futures market and expressed a good deal of sympathy with 
the doctors and lawyers, butchers and bakers, comptometer operators and 
stenographers who got caught in the speculative whirl, but towards the end 
he says:— 

ae then there is a moral responsibility on the governments of 
this country to take such steps as will protect the operation of this system 
in some measure at least against unwarranted operation by large specu- 
lators. 


On November 2, two days after that, the Council of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange issued a statement to the public, part of which reads as follows:— 
The international investigation suggested by Mr. McFarland on 
October 1 should, in our opinion, not be lost sight of. There can be no 
argument about the fact that our greatest need is to export more Cana- 
dian wheat, and if there is any hope that an independent international 
investigation into the situation in the Canadian, Argentine and English 
markets will disclose anything in the actions of government agencies or 
individuals that is making it difficult for us to market our wheat abroad, 
it should be undertaken at once. It would obviously be in the interests 
of the whole country as well as of our wheat producers. It would, we 
are sure, be welcomed by the grain trade of Canada. The Council of the 
Exchange is prepared to afford facilities for investigation of the trading 
and operations of all its members without exception by competent and 
impartial persons if such an investigation is deemed to be in the public 
interest. 


That was at the beginning of November, 1934. During the following months, 
and particularly coming down to May, 1935, there were numerous reports In 
trade circles that the shorts were going to be squeezed in the month of May 
when the time for delivery of the May option wheat came along, but nothing 
happened. May wheat closed at the end of the month at 813 cents, and July 
wheat at 822 cents, on the last day of May. Mr. McFarland switched hedges 
from May to July with the trade at 13 cents per bushel difference just the same 
as our Board have done this year. In June, 1935, Mr. Bennett made a speech 
in the House of Commons in which he dealt with this matter of shorts at some 
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length. It was discussed then in some detail before the Special Committee of 
parliament which sat here last June, and on July 4, after it had been discussed, 
the committee reported the Canadian Wheat Board Act to the House of Com- 
mons and parliament passed that Act, after all the discussion there had been 
over a period of nine months about the bear raids and about the shorts. And 
I would ask you gentlemen to note that the Act passed for the purpose of pro- 
viding machinery that in the judgment of the committee, and I presume in the 
judgment of parliament, was thought the best machinery to use for the handling 
of the problem that confronted the government of this country through their 
ownership of over 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, and also for the purpose of 
providing what, in the judgment of the committee and in the judgment of par- 
liament was the best means of handling the 1935 crop for the farmers, set out 
certain duties for the Board to which we in due course became subject. There 
is I think nowhere in that Act a word which says that our duty is to distinguish 
between bulls or bears, or longs or shorts, or exporters or importers, or any 
other kind of people that there may be who do business in the grain trade in 
Canada. We were told, in short, in the Act, to sell wheat. 

Now, to put it another way, the Act left unhampered by parliament the 
machinery of the futures market in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. Everybody 
who had anything to do with the passing of the Act, and particularly those most 
responsible for the Act, knew that the futures market in its operation has longs 
who buy wheat because they hope the market is going up, and has shorts who 
sell wheat because they hope the market is going down; and some of those who 
were principally responsible for the Act had talked a lot about these shorts. 
Now, we inherited whatever situations existed, and the responsibilities placed 
upon us by the Act, and there was no responsibility placed on us to make any 
distinction. I would think it was a fair presumption, if our Board were to be 
put and kept in a fair light throughout western Canada and the rest of Canada, 
to say that we were at least entitled to have that side of the question put before 
the farmers in western Canada. Our Board is not expressing any opinion what- 
ever as to the merits or otherwise of longs and shorts, and I do not wish to or 
propose to do so. That question has been investigated by royal commissicns. 
You gentlemen are familiar more or less with the different findings they have 
made. The thing I want to emphasize is that in addition to the royal commis- 
sions the committee last year investigated to whatever extent they desired, 
whether thoroughly or not is not our responsibility, and parliament passed the 
Act. Now, surely it is hardly fair to blame us for not having chased the elusive 
bears and made them settle. I do not think there was a responsibility on us 
to do it. It is stated nowhere in the Act. 

Let me make this clear: Mr. McFarland for the late Government had 
owned all the wheat in Canada. He had a whole year and unlimited oppor- 
tunity, after he talked about the bear raid on the shorts, to catch these gentle- 
men and make them settle, and he did nothing about it except to wait until 
after we were in office, and then either directly or indirectly tell his friend Mr. 
Coldwell that they were in a trap, and to say to the public himself that we had 
done something we should not have done. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: I may say that I never made any such statement. 

WITNESS: It came second-hand to me. At any rate, you took his word 
that they were in a trap. 

Mr. CoLpwELu: I considered you were the responsible officials. 

Witness: Mr. McFarland, let me repeat, did nothing about these shorts: 
in the month of May, 1935, an option delivery month; he did nothing about 
them in the month of July, 1935, another option delivery month; he did 
nothing about them in the month of August, 1935, another option delivery 
month, and he did nothing about them in the month of October, 1935, another 
option delivery month, and he was still in charge. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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ah hardly think that it is quite fair, if I may put it that way, to our 
Board to blame us for not having caught or squeezed these gentlemen on Decem- 


ber 18 and made them settle. It could not have been done on the one day, 


but that is incidental. We knew, of course, the figures that Mr. Bennett has 
mentioned, and that we held more wheat and wheat contracts than there was 
in the final visible supply in Canada. How much of that extra 30,000,000 
bushels—I think that is about the amount—was hedges against flour in 
Canada, or flour in the United States, wheat in the United States bought by 
United States millers, wheat afloat, Canadian wheat afloat, Canadian wheat in 
the hands of British and other millers, or speculative short wheat, we did not 
know; but I come down to this again, that neither parliament nor anybody else 
had told our Board that it was our duty to find out these trades and not to 
sell wheat to speculative shorts. If I may put it in somewhat slangy language, 


_ I would say nobody had told us that on any particular market day or at any 


particular period, if someone came to us and wanted to buy wheat and wanted 
to pay a price that we thought we were willing to sell wheat at, we should ask 
him what his nationality was, or his address, or whether his mother was a 
negress or a Chinawoman or anything else, whether short or long, exporter or 
importer; there was no obligation on us. That is the position: of our Board 
in regard to this matter. And if there were speculative shorts who covered their 
short requirements entirely on that day, of course if there were 30,000,000 
bushels short—we sold 22,000,000 bushels and we know that millers got some 
of it—the whole 30,000,000 bushels did not get rescued—if there were, why, 


- we do not know it and we have not got the information; but we could suggest 


to your committee that it is quite easy to get. 
At the moment, Mr. Chairman, I do not think I have anything more to 
add to the picture I have put before the committee. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q: Did you have an opportunity to catch some who were caught short? 
Was there a settlement day?—A. No. 

Q. You did not have an opportunity on any settlement day to find out what 
the short interest was?—A. No. 

Mr. Cotpwetit: Mr. Murray quoted from an article of mine in The 
Research Review, and drew attention to the phraseology of one sentence: 
“bought short.” It should have read: “sold short.” Mr. Murray has con- 
stantly corrected his phraseology, and so I would like to correct mine in that 
particular in that article, and make it read: “sold short.” I was going to 
say, with regard to the latter statement, that the Board was dominated by 
the Grain Exchange. After listening to Mr. Murray’s evidence my opinion 
in that regard has been confirmed so far. I did not intend, perhaps, just the 


construction that Mr. Murray placed upon that phraseology, but that the 


whole machinery used is the machinery of the Grain Exchange, and J believe 
the methods are in the strict conformity with the speculative methods that 
have grown up around the Grain Exchange; and after listening to this particular 
statement I think the western farmers to-day have more reason for apprehension 
than they had when that article was written. 

Witness: Mr. Coldwell, I wonder if it would be fair to me and fair 
to our Board to suggest that if the domination that you and also Mr. McFar- 
land, in the statement he issued on December 19, mentioned, was only a domina- 
tion that existed because of the Act that compelled us to use that machinery, 
it was equally true that our predecessors on the Board, Mr. McFarland, Mr. 
Smith and Dr. Grant, would be dominated by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange? 
And if it is just a domination that arises out of the machinery that we are 
compelled to use, what was the necessity for suddenly bursting into print and 
pointing out to the western farmers that this new Board was dominated? I 
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would submit, Sir, that the opinion of 99 per cent of the people of Western 
Canada would be that the word “dominated” was used in the sense of trying to: 
impress the people with the idea that we were subservient as individuals to 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange— 

Mr. McLean: No question about that. 

WiTNEss: —and to bring us into discredit. wherever it might do so. 

Mr. Cotpweti: The point of view held my myself and many people in 
western Canada is that progressively up to the time the new Board took office 
an attempt had been made to get away from the Grain Exchange method of 
marketing, and that the new Board coming into office came into office with the 
intention of reversing that policy to this degree, that the methods formerly 
utilized in the Grain Exchange would be the only methods, if I might put it 
that way, used by the Board; and that is particularly substantiated, Mr. Chair- 
man, by Mr. Murray’s own evidence when he says that he made some direct 
trades but discontinued them on December 20. I may say that the statement 
by Mr. McFarland from which Mr. Murray quoted this morning, and upon 
which my article was based, was made on December 19, and one day later the 
Board changed that policy; and in my opinion that change of policy would 
confirm the opinion that there was something in the interests of the producers 
in the change of policy because of justifiable criticism of the Board. That is 
the interpretation I place upon it. I would like to hear comment on it. 

Wirness: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Coldwell and members of the committee. I 
may say that our Board has not in any particular degree that I know of, since 
we started, changed our policy because of any criticism. I do not wish to labour 
the point as to the word “ domination,” but perhaps before I refer to that I 
should refer to Mr. Coldwell’s point with regard to December 20. I stated the 
reason why we made that change on December 20. The reason was because if 
exporters had continued to come to us direct to buy half a million bushels of 
futures they would have bought the futures just as they were doing. They were 
buying the futures just the same as if they went through the pit. If they had 
continued coming direct to us they would not have been doing it through the 
pit through brokers, and we would not have been selling it through the pit 
through brokers. And if you will look at section 8, subsection (7) it reads:— 

(1) in selling and disposing of wheat as by this Act provided, to 
utilize and employ without discrimination such marketing agencies, 
including commission merchants, brokers, elevator men, exporters and 
other persons engaged in or operating facilities for the selling and handling 
of wheat, as the Board in its discretion may determine; 


The discretion, of course, is left to the Board, but the whole tenor of the 
Act is to use that machinery; and you will find that the record last year of 
speeches made in the House when the Act was brought back rendered that 


perfectly clear. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. But you knew of that provision prior to the adoption of the policy of 
direct selling?—A. Certainly we knew it; but you will remember that I said 
the other day that we had 34 weeks of crop year left, and a lot of wheat on our 
hands, and we knew these people were the salesmen we had to depend on, and 
w considered it absolutely necessary to instil confidence into them in so far as 
offering wheat abroad in large quantities was concerned. 

Q. That does not alter the fact that you knew that nine or ten days before 
the 20th?—-A. Yes, we did; but you might take temporary action necessary to 
cover a particular period and not continue it, and not be breaking the Act. I 
repeat that it was not any criticism contained in Mr, McFarland’s statement 
of December 19 that caused us to change any policy; and as far as the phrase 

[Mr. James R. Murray. ] 
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_ “dominated by the Exchange” is concerned, personally I have not any feeling 
about it. I think I mentioned once before in this committee that at least in so 
far as I am concerned, when I undertook to go on the Wheat Board I expected 

criticism, and lots of it, and perhaps more than we got; but to whatever extent 

_ I expected it, I was not disappointed at the efforts of some people. 


By Mr. Deachman: 
Q. If you had been in the export business at that time you would have had 
your offers out every night?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then you would have been caught, too?—A. We would have been out 
at 86% cents, the previous day’s close. 


Q. Then if you had had charge of everything, including export, it would 
not cover this situation?—A. No, sir. 


Mr. McLuan: I would like to get an understanding of what several speakers 
and the witness have in mind in using the term “direct trade” or “ direct 
selling.” 

Q. Mr. Murray, by “ direct selling” do you mean selling to users of wheat 
in Britain or simply trading through traders and exporters in Winnipeg?—A. 
It is simply trading on the floor in Winnipeg. 

Q. It does not mean direct selling to the millers of Europe?—A. No. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. There was a lot of evidence given before the committee last year, and 
they reviewed the whole situation, as far as Mr. McFarland’s operations had 
gone with respect to stabilizing prices, and it was quite evident from the evi- 
dence we heard that he had, on different occasions, to buy huge quantities of 
wheat in order to prevent the market from going below the stabilized price. 
Now, when the committee drafted the bill they left the machinery of the 
exchange there to be in operation partly for the purpose of facilitating the 
exporter, and I think we understood that there was to be no further buying and 
selling of futures other than to dispose of the futures of long wheat that the 
board held. There was no power in the Act to permit the board to buy wheat 

- other than from the producer there; that was distinctly understood. The ques- 
tion has been brought up here about rescuing the shorts. I do not think there 
was any intention that that should be done, but to clean up the contracts 

that the board had?—A. I do not understand that, Mr. Perley. 

Q. Under the Act the board had no power to buy wheat other than from 
the producers thereof?—A. That point is quite clear. 

Q. As far as dealing in futures is concerned, it was only to clean up the 
futures they had, the long wheat they held?—A. That was to sell the futures 
contracts. 

Q. Yes—A. Options he had, and to sell the cash wheat. 

Q. And to use the existing agencies in the exchange for the export of 
wheat, to facilitate the export or the sale of wheat through that channel?—A. 
You mentioned this now in connection with these shorts? I do not want to 
be confused about it. Your reference now has no connection with this question 
of rescuing shorts on the 13th? 

Q. I am going to come to that—A. Let me get this clear: The point 
you are making is that the Wheat Board had no power. 

. Q. At least the committee, when they drafted that Act, did not think they 

were giving them that power? 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: It was so stated in the House of Commons. 


Wirness: That you were not giving them power to make any trade in 
futures or to make any trade in options except to sell what wheat we had? 
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By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Yes?—A. In other words, that it was beyond our power or beyond 
the power of the Wheat Board to sell cash wheat, and at the same moment take 
in exchange or buy any options? 

Q. That you should not buy any more options?—A. That was the inten- 
tion of the committee and the intention of parliament. 

Q. Yes.—A. I am afraid I would have to stand by the opinion I expressed 
the other day, that if that was the intention when people knowing as much 
about the grain business as they did were in charge of it and they were con- 
sidering marketing the amount of wheat there was, and knowing as well as 
they did and as completely and thoroughly to the last detail all the operations 
of our grain trade, and what makes it easy to sell wheat and what makes it 
hard, it was a villainously drawn Act. 

Q. That is apart from the question. 

Mr. McLean: There is another answer to that, and that is the answer 
Mr. Bennett has given us so often, that the intention of the individual legisla- 
tors does not bind the meaning of the Act at all once it is passed. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. I should like to ask a few questions. Coming back to December 13, you 
stated the other day that it was on the 10th you made arrangements with the 
exporters of grain firms; that you made offers over night that you would take 
the supply of wheat at a quarter of a cent over the previous close; that was on the 
10th?—-A. On the 10th or 11th, speaking from memory, I am not sure which. 

Q. Was there any written rule or order—does your board have sessions, and 
are the minutes kept of the meetings, and do you pass rules and regulations 
with respect to what you are going to do?—A. I think the board has passed one 
rule or regulation—of course we have minutes, yes. 

Q. Is this a written rule?—A. No, sir. 

. Just a verbal understanding?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which you changed on the 20th, I think?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well now, you stated that you had to have a copy of the offers and the 
acceptance cables, so to speak, of the offers they had made over night?—-A. We 
provided that they would make their records available to independent auditors 
of our choosing, and I have, if you wish it; the auditors’ report in regard to the 
investigation they made. 

Q. These would show the offers and the acceptances?—A. I have the 
auditors’ reports, sir, which I would be glad to give to the committee. 

@. Will they show it?—A. I will file it with the committee and the com- 
mittee will see what it shows. 
se Q. I am asking if it shows the offers of the 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th?— 

. No, sir. 

Q. Does it show the offers of the 12th?—A. It does not show that. It is a 
report of the auditors who went into these people’s books and records and reported 
back to us. 

Q. After that day?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would not be any use to protect you after the operation oF the 
13th?—-A. Why not? 

Q. You say there was an understanding made after that they would pro- 
duce the offers and the acceptance of the offers that you would supply them with ~ 
the wheat to fill these offers at a quarter cent above the previous close. Now, 
an auditor’s statement days after— —A. We supplied them with the wheat and 
the auditors went in and got the information, confirmed whether we had done 
it or not, and incidentally I might mention the auditors reported to us 503,000 — 
bushels of wheat, options or contracts, were not in accordance with what they | 
thought was intended, and we made a settlement with these gentlemen by getting 
them to pay us another 23 cents per bushel, making the price 894, instead of 874. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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___-Q. Well then, you did not have the offers in your possession or you had not 
seen them on the morning of the 13th when you supplied 22,000,000 bushels of 
_ Wheat to the market, Mr. Murray. You did not have the offers or acceptances 
of the 12th?—A. No, sir; the export firms told us what business they had done 
{ over night, and we took their word for it that they had done it, until the auditors 
», ,could check it. 
Bt @. The impression the public has, and I think the members of this house 
_ have, is that it was understood that you should have the offers and the 
acceptances before you delivered any wheat. An auditor’s statement, days after- 
wards, I do not think clears up the situation? —A. Well Mr. Perley, 1 wonder if 
‘anything would clear it up for you, as far as our board is concerned? 
Q. You admit you did not have the offers on the morning of the 13th?—A. 
No, sir, I do not think I admit anything of the kind. I made a statement of the 
precedure we follow. I made a statement of what the auditors had done, a 
reputable firm of auditors. We will just let it rest at that, as far as our answer 
is concerned, if you do not mind. 
Q. That answer is not very satisfactory to me; I do not know about the rest 
of the committee. Can you give us the amount of the wheat that had been 
offered on the 9th, 10th, 11th?—-A. By exporters? 


: (. By exporters?—A. No, sir. 
_ QQ. You do not know whether these 22,000,000 bushels apparently that were 
offered on the night of the 12th, was an accidental offer or a coincidence, or was 


there a great deal more offered that night?—-A. It was a coincidence to the effect 
there were 22,000,000 bushels offered over night. Do you think there was 
22,000,000 bushels from information that is not before the committee?— There 
were 22,000,000 bushels offered out on the night of the 12th. 

Q. That is the inference I gather. That is what I am asking you?—A. Yes. 
You were making a statement about the 22,000,000 bushels offered over night. 

Q. I was referring to a statement made in the press and a statement made 
by Mr. Gardiner when speaking about the fact that they had sold 22,000,000 

bushels of wheat, and the public was led to believe it was practically all cash 
* wheat. Is that not the answer?—A. I do not know who led them to believe it. 

Q. A statement made by myself, reported in the Regina Leader that the 
board had delivered 8,860,000 bushels of wheat to the exporters at presumably 
quarter of a cent over the previous close, and 12,400,000 bushels of wheat was 
sold at an advance of 3 cents——A. Shall we go back then, and instead of taking 
22,000,000 to which you are now referring; the over night offer of 8,000,000 
odd bushels is what we gave to exporters and millers. 

Q. 8,600,000 bushels?-—A. Yes; that is a lot less than 22,000,000. 

Q. Yes. I would judge in respect to the statement you made the other 
day, with regard to this position, you said that of the 22,000,000, so much went 
to mills, so much to exporters, so much to mills again at an advance of two cents, 
and then in the pit, 11,684,000 bushels and flat cash sales of 861,444 bushels, 
being a total of 22,025,455 bushels, of which 11,000,000 odd was in the pit. Could 
it all have been put through the pit at a full three cents advance?—A. No. 
unless we consider that our word was worth nothing. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
. Q. Your word was given on what date, on the 10th December?—A. Hither 
the 10th vor 11th, Mr. Bennett. 
Q. Yes, I see that. 


‘By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Mr. Murray, I had in mind this thought, that we should have the rules: 
before this committee, the actual offers and acceptance cables?—A. I have no 
~ doubt you will be able to get that sir. You can get them from the gentleman. 
who made them; perhaps you can get them from the auditors. 
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By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. They went through the clearing house?—A. These auditors are a reput-— 


able concern, and quite cotmpetent, I think, to check the matter up. The name 
of the auditors is Glendinning, Gray and Roberts. 

Q. Price Waterhouse and Company is the firm that has been doing it all 
these years?—-A. Price Waterhouse and Company have been the auditors for 
the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers. The auditors for our board are 
Miller Macdonald. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Can you give us the amount that was asked for on the morning of the 
13th by any of these firms?—A. It would be in accordance with what we sold. 
(. Was there more asked for than you gave hefore the market opened a 
quarter cent above the previous close?—-A. But there were people-who asked 
for wheat against flour that they had sold in Canada and other places, asked 
for it at the quarter cent offer, and we would not give it. 


By Mr. McLean: 
@. You had not promised them?—A. No. 


By Mr. Perley: 

(. Had you any suspicion or idea in your own mind that the amount of 
wheat that was asked for that morning was not for actual export but for shorts, 
to give shorts a chance to cover?—A. Mr. Perley, I was not interested in 
suspicion; I was interested in, or our board was interested in, carrying out the 
undertaking that we had made, and then going and checking up afterwards. 

Q. Well now, there was a report in the Wall Street Journal; I think it has 
been referred to before. How did the people in Wall Street come to get the 
impression that you had established a precedent, so to speak, so far as any 
government board was concerned, in your operations of the 138th, in helping 
out those who were apparently short? You have seen that comment in the 
Wall Street Journal?—A. I am not sure that I have. I was somewhat busy; 
I do not see every comment made about us. At that time I had something 
else to do. 

Q. Well, the Wall Street Journal in its report makes this eecomment:— 

The Canadian Grain Board showed its co-operation with exporters, 
particularly the small ones that. had made definite price contracts over 
night, by allowing them to take in their hedges at one quarter cent over 
the market’s close., Had this not been done, the small shippers would 
have been in a plight, for Winnipeg wheat futures opened up the per- 
missible three cent limit on the following day. Those exporters who had 
sold over night would have been hard pressed to cover their hedges. 

As yet no Canadian government, irrespective of its political com- 
plexion has recognized any obligation to succor the grain trading interests. 
The action of the Murray board, accordingly, constitutes an interesting 
precedent which is scheduled to be the subject of an important airing at 
the session to come. 

Mr. McLean: I wonder how they knew it was going to be aired in parlia- 
ment? 

Mr. Pertey: That is what I am asking. 

Wirness: I think there is a perfectly simple answer to your question as 


to how they knew it. I was asked by one gentleman of the committee some 
days ago, if a similar procedure of protecting exporters over night at any more 


than a quarter of a cent away from the previous day’s close had been followed 


f[Mr. James R. Murray. | 
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___ by our predecessor; and my answer was yes. I added this: it was not a policy 
established, avowed and known and available to everybody in the trade, Now 
that was my answer. This is a little more fully. Let me add this, that I did 

~ not know that when we made the arrangements that we had with the exporters; 

and I said that for this reason, that I had no desire to hide behind anything 

s that may have been done by our predecessors. We made that agreement 

because we considered it was good business to get the exporters and millers 

By working in our confidence, that they were not going to be, to use a word used 

_ ~in the trade, crucified when they came to buy in their hedges. We made that 

without knowing that our predecessors had done it. As a matter of fact, they 
had. But I do not wish to quote that as any justification for us. I think they 

“ were quite right in doing it. I do not want to criticize them. ; 

~ ). Some reference has been made in a previous session of the committee, 
with respect to those large international firms. What do you think is really 
their influence on the Winnipeg market? Do they have a real stimulating 
influence, so far as the producer is concerned, to get a better price, or do they 
generally operate to depress the market?—A. Let me answer your question— 

Q. Just a minute. I mean the firms have no interior elevators? They have 
no terminal elevators, and they are not in the grain business in that way at all? 
They are there as members of the grain exchange, representing large international 
firms. They are just agencies of the large international firms, put it that way? 
—A. They are officers, and they own an office. 

Q. They have membership in the grain exchange?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do they have a stimulating effect?—-A. You want to know my opinion? 

Q. That is all we can get.—A. More than a stimulating effect. Do you 
wish any particular— 

Q. I said, what influence?—A. I do not know, Mr. Perley. I have not 
had atteadths their records, even if I had I don’t know that I would know. 

@. Are not there a good many members of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
—you know them all, no doubt—are not there quite a number of the real 
Canadian firms that think these firms have an influence which is more or less 
depressing, and that the grain exchange could carry on very well if they were 
‘not there?—A. Well of course, if there are some real Canadian members there 
that think that, they would have to answer that themselves. I cannot answer 
for their thoughts, Mr. Perley. 

Q. You conversed with a good many of those members, no doubt, about 
that situation from time to time; before you took over this position you were 
actively engaged in the grain business?—A. Would it not be just as useful 
for the committee to get the information from the information you have received 
from your friends on the exchange? Why ask me for it? 

; Q. My information then is that they are a menace not only to the trade, 
but to the farmers of western Canada, but I will go further and say that we 
have, to go even beyond this board in setting up some organization, or the 
government will have to take over the whole grain trade of western Canada 

before the farmers will ever get a square deal, as long as you have these large 

international companies working on the grain exchange?—A. I think that is 
very valuable information for the committee, and more valuable than if I were 
to express an opinion about it. 

f Q. You are an active grain man and have been for some time. I think you 

~ know this much better than I do—aA. I would put it this way: Well— 

Mr. Senn: You do not want to express an opinion? 

The CHarrMAN: It is a matter of opinion. 

> Witness: I thought, Mr. Chairman, we came down here to answer for, 
and supply information as to what we have done. Mr. Leader asked a question 

the other day that was asking an opinion, and asked to have it left until later, 

until an examination of our operations was finished, and you would be discussing 
_ the question of the policy of the future. 
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By Mr. Perley: 


Q. I might add further to that that my opinion is expressed with some little 
experience. I am not only a farmer, because I have been farming in quite a 
large way, producing a good many thousands of bushels a year when we had 
decent years, but I am also operating a small elevator business in the country; 


~~ 
east 


I have come to the conclusion in the last few years that the small man has — 


not a chance in the world, and it is because a majority of the Canadian firms 
on the exchange who have interests in the country and who are anxious to give 
us a square deal, find they cannot do it because of the existing conditions.— 
A. Of course these people would not have any influence on their operations in 
operating elevators in the country, Mr. Perley. 

Q. They have an influence on the fellow we are dealing with?—A. An 
influence on the man you are dealing with? You mean in the country? 

Q. No, the man to whom we are selling—A. Oh, you mean in the exchange? 

Q. Yes, —A. I can say this, from my own knowledge, not saying what 
someone else thinks, that in operating the Alberta Pacific Grain company as a 
country elevator concern, having terminals at the coast, I do not know of 
any oceasion when they made it more difficult for us to operate as an elevator 
concern. I have heard this suggested, and I have no wish to take sides at all, 
either for or against the international firms, or domestic firms. I think it would 
be out of place for me to do so, Mr. Perley, as long as I hold the position of 
chief commissioner of the wheat board. 

@. You might do that after this particular reference is finished?—-A. We 
have to do business with these gentlemen and a lot of other gentlemen. I do 
not think it is our business to do that. But they are foreign firms. They have 
offices in foreign countries, and I have heard it said sometimes’ itis not a bad 
idea to use a foreigner to sell wheat to a foreigner. 

Q. Would you care to produce the clearing house sheets for the $3 between 
the 9th and 20th?—A. Of course we have not got them, but I think you could 
get them from the exchange. : 

Q. You could get them?—A. Certainly, from Mr. Fowler. I was going 
to suggest later on, if you wanted the information you could get it. 


Mr. DracuMan: Why not put in the position of the 30th of January? 

Wirness: That is entirely a matter for the committee, Mr. Deachman. 

The CuarrMan: Does the committee desire Mr. Fowler to produce those 
sheets? 

Right Hon. Mr. Bannerr: Yes, but it could be done later: 

The CHArirMAN: Have you those sheets with you, Mr. Loe 

Mr. Fowier: What sheets? 


Wirness: The clearing house sheets back in December, December 9 
and 10, along up into January. 


Mr. Fowirr: Your sheets show the actual trades. While we have copies 
of them, we only get the balance. 


Wirness: It is the balances that are wanted. 
Mr. Fowurr: We have the balances, but not here. 
Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: The bought and sold sheets. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Have you got the individual clearing house sheets?-—-A. You want 
our individual clearing house sheets; we have them, yes, sir. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: : 


Q. That is what he is talking about. ——A. I did not understand that. Yes, 
I can produce them. 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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Be cae rece By Mr. Perley: 
__ Q. Showing the different trades you made?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


ae Q. The options you bought?—A. The options we took in exchange for 
. cash wheat. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you those here?—A. No, sir; I would have to send to Winnipeg 
for them. 
Mr. McLean: The order of reference says that this committee is appointed 
“To investigate and report upon the marketing of wheat and other grains 
under guarantee by the Dominion government, and upon all other matters 
- pertaining thereto.” I wonder how far back the committee should have these 
sheets? Should we have them for two or three days, or since the 10th of 
December? 
Mr. Peruny: There is quite a bulk of them. 
| Mr. McLean: I know 298,000,000 bushels of wheat is a lot of wheat, and 
a that is something more important than the 7,000,000 bushels that were sold 
in one morning. 
The CHAIRMAN: You mean we should go farther back? 
Mr. McLean: I would think so. I should like to know how the 298,000,000 
bushels accumulated. If Mr. Fowler is going to be asked for clearing house 
- sheets for certain dates, I think he should at the same time save confusion 
and delay by being asked for them for a longer period. 
: Mr. Fowuer: I would have to get a car to bring them down. 
Mr. McLean: Probably, but 298,000,000 bushels is a great many more 
carloads than 7,000,000 bushels. 
Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: The Dominion government did not own the 
wheat. 
Mr. McLean: It does not say that. It says “marketing of wheat.” 
Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I am only referring to the observation you 
made about the Dominion government owning the wheat. 
Mr. McLean: No, I did not that. I said the order of reference was “ to 
_ investigate and report upon the marketing of wheat.” Now, the Dominion 
government did have 298,000,000 ‘bushels of wheat. 
Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: No. 

Mr. McLran: The wheat board, which was the creature of the government, 
and I take it there is an axiom which says “ Things which are equal to the same 
things are equal to another.” 

Mr. Perury: I did not think you could apply geometry to the grain trade. 

The CuairMAN: What do you want from Mr. Fowler and Mr. Murray? 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennetr: What he is asking for is the sheets representing 
the accumulation of the 298,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

The CuatrMan: Do you want to go as far back as that? 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: That is what he suggests. 

~ Mr. McLean: That is what the order of reference says we are to investigate. 

Mr. Fowier: Excuse me; we have not got them over a year old, you know. 
We cannot produce them. We do not keep them over a couple of months 
beyond the year. If anybody in the office requires any information they can 
get it from those records, but after that we burn them. 
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By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Have you completed your statement?—A. Yes; I was answering Mr. 
Perley’s question. 

Q. Do you desire to make any further statement? I should like to ask some 
questions and get continuity in the questions and answers——A. Mr. Bennett, is 
it fair to suggest this is the first time you have asked me questions, and I have 
not been answering previously? 

Q. I started at one time to ask you questions, and you said you desired 
to make an explanation. These statements sometimes ran to an hour and an 
hour and a half. I am not complaining about it. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. Just one question with reference to shorts before Mr. Bennett begins his 
examination. The Wall Street Journal and Mr. Perley both referred to the 
succour of small exporters, and I looked up the record at page 67 to find who 
took the 7,000,000 bushels. I would like you to tell us who the small exporters 
were, and perhaps for the benefit of the Committee you will tell us by contrast 
who would be the large exporters. Bunge North American Grain Corporation, 
Continental, Cargill, Canada Atlantic, Dreyfus, Norris, Peerless, Reliance, James 
Richardson, Scottish Co-operative and Stoddart took the bulk of that stuff. 
Would it be correct to say who the small exporters were among them?—A. I do 
not know whether I should start to differentiate between them. The Canada 
Atlantic is a very small firm. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. I think you answered that question. Look at the top of the long ques- 


tion?—A. “ We sold in the pit to a lot of people of whose names we have no 
record, 11,684,000 bushels at 89%.” 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. The grain sold in the pit would not be succouring anyone?—A. Your 
question, Mr. McLean, was—I do not know what Mr. Bennett has to do with 
answering the question—which were large and which were small exporters? i 

Q. Quite so?—A. Generally speaking I think from Winnipeg: Bunge, Con- 
tinental, Dreyfus, Richardson, Reliance, and perhaps Norris are looked on as 
being large exporters. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Which one of these firms is the representative of Rankin & Company? 
—A. I think more than one firm does business for Rankin & Company, as I 
understand it. Rankin & Company buy wheat from anybody; they have no 
actual agent in Winnipeg. 

Q. I thought perhaps they had an actual agent?—A. I do not think so; 
they might have business looked after by two or three there. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. Is Stoddart looked upon as a large exporter?—A. They are a good- 
sized firm. You are taking me too far there; I might hurt somebody’s feelings. 

Q. I want to narrow down the field to see if I can find out who the small: 
exporters were who were succoured. That leaves the Scottish-Co-operative?— 
A. They were all treated the same way, large and small. 

Q. The explanation is made by both Mr. Perley and the Wall Street 
Journal, that it was the small ones who were succoured and the large ones 
apparently could have looked after themselves?—A. The Wall Street a ournal 
might still have left out the word “small.” 

Q. I think so, but it means the Scottish-Co-operative, Cargill and eto hiek 
apparently?—A. Cargill is a large firm, 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] © 
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- Q. That brings it down to the Scottish-Co-operative?—A. (No response). 


Mr. Peruey: I think Mr. McLean misunderstood me. I was trying to show 
that the small fellow had to be taken care of in operating against these big 
_ fellows or he had not a chance in the world. These are some of the big fellows. 
_. There are a dozen other small fellows not mentioned there. I would judge there 
are ten or a dozen small firms not mentioned in that list at all?—A. I do not 
think there are, that are exporters. 


Mr. McLuan: I am trying to get at the truth or otherwise of the state- 
ments in the Wall Street Journal which were quoted in the House, and which 
forecasted a parliamentary or governmental investigation on account of the 
terrible wrong that was done in succouring these small exporters that morning. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: That was not the alleged wrong. 

Mr. McLean: That is the wrong that the Wall Street Journal alleges. 
Right Hon. Mr. BENNETT: More than that. 

Mr. McLean: Why investigate it then? 


Mr. Pertey: We are just quoting the impression given out. How did they 
get the impression? 


Mr. McLean: I would hke to know that, too, and how they knew it was 
going to be investigated? 


The CHAIRMAN: I suggest that Mr. Bennett now proceed with his ques- 
tions. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
| Q. When did you take over, Mr. Murray?—A. I think it was December 2 
we were appointed, or December 3, and we started to work on the 9th. 

Q. You actually took over the office on the 9th December?—A. Yes. 

Q. At that time the wheat and contracts held by the Co-operative Pro- 
ducers Limited were still in their hands, is that right?—A. In the records in 
the books they were in their names, but they had handed over to us the week 
before, handed over to the Wheat Board, I should say, the week before. There 
was an interval of a few days when Mr. Mclvor was alone, on the Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday before the 9th December, I think. 

Q. At any rate, when you took over the office the transfer had not yet been 
completed of the contracts and wheat held by the old Co-operative Producers 
Limited?—A. We had possession. 

Q. The documents were completed subsequently. At the time you took over 
_ on the 9th December how many bushels of wheat had been sold by the old 
- Board, that is Messrs. McFarland, Grant and Smith? 


Mr. DonNELLY: From what date to what date? 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: At the time he took over what had they sold? 
They only came into being a few weeks before that. 
. Q. From the time they began to function, Mr. Murray, up to the 9th 
December how many bushels had they sold?—A. The auditors’ weekly report 
is up to the 7th December. 
> Q. Yes?—A. That is the closest I have: 13,242,599 bushels and 43 pounds. 
Q. They had sold?—A. Yes. 
Q. How many bushels had been cleared for export up to the same date from 
the beginning of the crop year?—A. About 654 million bushels. 
Q. Up to that date?—A. I do not know whether that is the end of Novem- 


i ber, but somewhere around that date. 


% Q. My figures are a little different from that, it is only fair to say. From 

the beginning of the crop year on the Ist August, 1935 to the 9th December 

J have a slightly smaller figure than that, that is, cleared for export; I am 
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talking about what went out of the country into consumption?—A. The 
figure I have mentioned, speaking from memory. I am pretty sure includes the 
shipments cleared into the United States, actual exports, as well as abroad, and 
I think includes flour. 

Q. That is what I wanted to be clear about. I want to see if you can give 
me the figures showing exactly how much wheat had been cleared out of 
Canada in the crop year of 1935-1936 up to the date you took over, which would 
include (a) shipments from ports by sea; (6) shipments to the United States 
whether by sea or land; and (c) shipments of flour in terms of wheat?—A. I am 
pretty sure it is 654 million bushels. 

Q. I think that is including flour. What are the total sales up to the end 
of January including flour and including exports and including clearances from 
ports?—A. The total shipments to the end of January? 

Q. Yes?—A. I have not got those figures. 

Q. I thought you gave me the figures just roughly up to the end of January 
the other day?—A. No. 

Q. You can get them, the clearances from Canada (a) by the sea; (6) by 
sea or land to the United States; and (c) flour in terms of wheat. I think you 
can get that without difficulty because I have it'’roughly?—A. That would be 
between what dates? 

Q. The total from the beginning of August up to the end of January, and 
the difference, of course, would be what your Board had actually sent out of 
the country in that period of time?—A. Of course our Board does not send any 
out of the country. For the sake of accuracy I want that on the record. 

Q. Actually cleared from the country and gone into consumption. I want 
to make it quite clear if I can, Mr. Murray, that the wheat that is under option 
has gone into consumption so far as Canada is concerned until such times as it 
leaves our ports or goes into other countries or goes into flour shipped from the 
country. There is no doubt about that, I suppose?—A. You say the wheat that 
is under option? . 

Q@. I used the term “under option.” I can make it clearer than that So 
far as we are concerned in dealing with our wheat surplus, wheat does not go 
into consumption for our purposes until such times as it leaves the country, 
except domestic requirements, of course?—A. That is correct. 

Q. There is no doubt about that?—-A. Of course, the sale of the option in 
the first place may start it on the road to someone. 

Q. I am speaking with regard to the effective position. It must leave the 
country or go into domestic use before it is no lenger a surplus in the country 
that has to be taken care of. That is a fair way of putting it, perhaps. It is 
a carry-over until such times as it leaves the country?—A. Yes. 

Q. That settles that. Shortly after you took over you gave instructions 
to Mr, Lamont, as you have already indicated, and later you wrote letters to 
millers in Great Britain, and I think you also sent Mr. Smith abroad. did not 
you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. He did not go abroad?—A. No. 

Q. At one time it was thought he was to go abroad instead of Mr. Lamont 
because I remember a friend of mine was introduced to him in Winnipeg as 
being about to go abroad. Was there any discussion about his going abroad?— 
A. Not that I know of. 


_ Q. Perhaps coming events cast their shadows behind?—A. Perhaps your 
friend was not well posted. | 
No. He had a conversation with him and said he was leaving on the 
train that day. 
The CuHatrMANn: Which Mr. Smith was that? 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Mr. Sidney Smith’s son. Mr Sidne Smith bei 
: : : e 
one of the exporters and the head of the Reliance Grain Fay a a 
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_ Q. I take it that that is so, Mr. Murray?—A. Yes sir. 

-__ Q. I think that answers the question put by the Chairman. Shortly after- 

wards you called together the exporters, I gathered from what you said, Mr, 

ae Murray?—A. No. Shortly after what? ; 

is Q. Shortly after you took possession, took over?—A. Yes, 

-Q. You fixed the date as being the 10th or 11th?—A. Yes. 

|  Q. Do you mean to tell me that no minute was made of that meeting?—A. 

I did not say no minute ws made of it. 

Q. I am asking you?—A. I would rather that you asked the simple question. 

The question as you put it: “Do you mean to tell me that no minute was made 
of that meeting ”? is hardly fair. é 
4 Q. Anyway, I thought you told Mr. Perley, who asked about the minute, 
that there was not any?—A. No. 

Q. Was a minute kept of the meeting?—A. There is a record of it in the 

' minutes, yes. 

-Q. Would you produce the minutes?—A. I would have to send to Winnipeg 
for them. They are in charge of our secretary in Winnipeg. 

| Q. Then the board did make a minute of that meeting, so that we can 

_ fix the date and ascertain who were present?—A. Yes. 

- _ Q. And the minute is a correct record of what took place, I take it, as 

) far as you know?—A. I would presume so. 

Q. Have you read the minutes since?—A. Read them and signed them, 
no doubt; I have not read them recently. The first meeting was with a com- 
mittee of the exporters; I think there were about four present. 

Q. There is a minute of that also?—A. Yes. 

Q. We will get the minute. Then in consequence of that I gather that 
you felt, as I suppose you would feel, that your board was bound to implement 
its undertaking until such time as it had withdrawn it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you did withdraw the proposals as indicated by the minute, on 
what date?—A. December 20. 

Q. And I suppose there was a minute of that also?—-A. I would presume 
so; I would not like to answer from memory as to that. 
- Q. Your recollection of that is that the transaction is minuted, and we 
can have a complete record of it from the beginning to the end?—A. Really 
my recollection does not matter, because we can get the minutes and find out 
what the facts are. 

Q. Quite so. That is the position with respect to that matter. When was 
it that the Argentine raised its price, so far as you knew?—A. Do you mean 
when did I first hear of it? 

Q. Yes—A. On the morning of the 13th. 

8 _Q. That is, it came by cable as news, or were you advised or otherwise?— 

A. TI had a telephone message at the house from a broker; that is the first 

news I got of it, and I got the news at the office when I went down there. 

i Q. And as soon as you reasonably could after that you rescinded the 

proposal of the 9th or 10th?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you not?—A. No. 

: Q. How soon after that did you do it? I thought you said you did it on 
the 20th?—A. That was seven days afterwards. 

+ Q. Did the board receive any consideration for the offer it made to the. 
exporters?—A. We did not make an offer to the exporters. We were asked by 

' the exporters for protection, which I believe they had asked for previously at 

times, of a quarter of a cent over, and we said we would give it to them. 

a Q. And a week after the Argentine had raised its price you notified them 

that that. arrangement was no longer binding?—A. And at the same time 
notified them that we would have wheat for sale in the pit so that they did not 

need to be afraid to offer wheat freely overnight. 


—_—  — — 
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Q. Quite so.—aA. In other words, we continued a similar practice without — 
their having our definite guarantee on it. 

Q. You regarded the result of the meeting with the committee as embodied 
in your minutes as constituting a definite guarantee, you say?—A. We con- 
sidered our word was a definite guarantee. | 

@. There is a minute of it. It is more than your word, it is an under- 
taking reduced to writing?—-A. Not an undertaking reduced to writing between 
us and them. 

Q. No writing between you?—A. No; no written contract between us. 

Q. Then on the 20th, having withdrawn the arrangement, you undertook 
to sell wheat in the pit. Had wheat been sold by your board in the pit prior 
to that?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it had been sold in the pit since the beginning of the crop year by - 
your producers as well?—A. Well, I have some records here that Mr. Ross 
asked for the other day that will answer that, 

Q. Would you please answer the question: Had it been sold in the pit 
by your producers? You are on the exchange, you see?—A. The only reason 
I gave the answer in that way is not because I had any objection whatever 
to giving it, but if my memory is correct I think you objected the other day 
to my making some statement about what they had done and said you would 
rather have the records speak for themselves. 

Q. Did they or did they not offer wheat for sale in the pit, to your knowl- 
edge?—-A. You don’t mind my explaining why I take that form of answering? 

@. Will you please answer the question?—A. Yes, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief and information they did. 

Q. When you acquired the contracts from the Wheat Producers Limited were 
they all contracts for delivery of wheat in May, or were they for other months as 
well?—-A. I think there was a very small amount in December, an insignificant 
amount. 

Q. Would you indicate how many bushels were actually taken over from the 
Wheat Producers Limited by your board?—A. Of futures contracts? 

Q. How many bushels of wheat (a) actual wheat, and (b) contracts?—A. 
I gave that the other day. 

@. Yes, and I wanted to check it up. Possibly I may be wrong, but I thought 
there was a little mistake there. But you are satisfied it is correct?—A. I think 
so. I wonder where that is. 

Q. It is rather early in the evidence, Mr. Murray?—A. I do not know where 
I have those figures. 


The CHarrMAn: They are on the record now?—A. Yes. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Look at page 44, Mr. Murray. I just want to get the continuity of the 
story, if I may?—A. I think I had better try to find those figures in my files 
again. 

i Q. It is to avoid any possible confusion about them that I am asking you 
now, Mr. Murray?—A. Yes, I know. 

The Cuarrman: May I suggest that Mr. Murray’s secretary might look those 
figures up. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Quite so. Mr. Chairman, if you don’t mind I 
want to make it perfectly clear what the position was, and I do not want any 
misunderstanding as to quantities. 

Wirness: I have it. The figure that you wanted, sir, was what? 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. I wanted you to indicate how many bushels of actual wheat were taken 
over from the Wheat Producers Limited by you and how many bushels repre- 
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sented by contracts for May delivery, and how many by contracts for delivery 


in other months?—A. I will have to get the figures for the other months. 

Q. It is trifling?—A. My recollection is that it is insignificant. for December. 
Cash wheat 53,600,000 bushels; futures contracts, practically all May futures, 
put it that way: 151,460,000 bushels; a total of both of 205,060,000 bushels. 

Q. I thought on page 37 of the evidence you said— 

Mr. DONNELLY: 


In that connection I might state—and perhaps it would be a good 
place to start—that our inheritance on December 7 (that was a Saturday, 
e we started to work on December 9) was 122,863,000 bushels of cash 
wheat. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. That is what I am trying to put in proper shape?—A. That is the total 
of Wheat Board wheat; let me put it this way, 1935 crop wheat and old Pro- 
ducers wheat. 

Q. I am very anxious to try to get this in some sort of sequence so that any- 
one reading it will know exactly what the position was. You have been good 
enough to give me the cash wheat and contract wheat that your Board took 
over from the Wheat Producers Limited?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. That, you say, makes a total of 205,060,000 bushels of wheat that came 
Ne ue Board’s hands for sale on the 9th December, 1935, as far as you know? 
A. Yes. 

Q. On that day how much wheat had been acquired by the McFarland Board 
between the 1st August, the beginning of the crop year, and that date and was 
actually turned over to you as wheat?—A. I have to do some figuring to do that. 

@. Perhaps your secretary will help you to do that while we are going on. 
The next question is, were there any contracts for the delivery of wheat made 
by the McFarland Board from the Ist August to the 9th December that were 
turned over to you?—-A. Might I get that first question down: How much wheat? 

Q. Roughly how much wheat was turned over to you that had been acquired 
between the lst August and the 9th December by the McFarland Board?—A. 
That is the Wheat Board, 1935 crop. 

Q. There was no Wheat Board until——A. The 14th August. 

Q. Quite so. And any wheat wou got other than from the McFarland 
Board came to you as we have already indicated. What did you find on hand as 
acquired by the McFarland Board?—A. I do not know that it is possible to 
answer that because I do not know that you can differentiate, but I will see if 
I can figure it out. 

Q. What do you mean by saying you do not know that it is possible to 
answer that question?—A. I do not know how you can differentiate between 
futures you have on hand, that are turned over to us—for instance, Mr. Bennett, 
that on the 1st August the operation under Mr. McFarland—using the figure as 
purely illustrative—had 100,000,000 bushels of futures contracts and they pro- 
ceeded to sell 20,000,000 bushels through August and September, if through 
August and September they bought 10,000,000 bushels they would have at the 
end of September 90,000,000, but to say how much was acquired and how much 
was turned over to us on December 9 that they took during that period— | 

Q. Pardon me, Mr. Murray. I do not think we need have any difficulty in 
coming to an understanding about that. You have given me a clear and 
definite answer as to what was taken over from the Wheat Producers Limited 
by them in.cash wheat and contracts. Now I want a comparable figure as to 
what you took over from Mr. McFarland’s Board?—A. Oh, you want the figure 
we took over from him? ce 
Q. Yes. I thought you misunderstood me?—A. I am thinking ahead, I 


ouess. 
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Q. No, but you are worried about questions that have not been asked?— 
A. I would not count too much on that, Mr. Bennett. 

(. I do not mean to say that you are worried, in any offensive sense. I 
mean your mind was projecting itself forward rather than directed to this 
simple question?—A. I could not have my mind projected forward when I 
thought I was dealing with some past operation, as I thought; I was wrong. 
As to the cash wheat, 1935 crop, that we took over on the 9th December, 
these figures are as of December we 

Q. Quite so?--A. 69,263,000 bushels of cash wheat, belonging to the 1935 
crop. 

Q. Stored in country elevators and at various other points?—A. Yes. 

Q. And belonging to the Wheat Board?—A. Yes, and 24,032,000 bushels of 
futures contracts or options. 

Q. For delivery in what month?—A. They would practically all be May. 
Making a total of 93,295,000 belonging to the 1985 crop. 

Q. Then you say that. the McFarland Board from the time it came into 
existence up to the time they turned over to you on the 7th December had in 
fact been buying contracts for future delivery?—-A. The McFarland Board? 

Q. Yes?—A. No. You say I said that? 

Q. I say do you say that?—A. That 24,032,000 bushels there, I presume, 
they took in exchange for cash wheat. 

Q. Is there any way by which you can definitely indicate how they came 
into possession of that 24,000,000 bushels of contract for delivery in May, from 
your books?—A. The auditors’ report on December 7 shows under the heading: 
“Sales of Wheat’—may I give the round. figure? 

@. 334 million; open contracts 33 million; making sales of 374 million 
bushels. Less cash grain sold for which option contracts not completed, 
24,032,000, which agrees with that figure of the options, leaving the net sales 
of 13,242,000 bushels. 

Q. What is the meaning of ‘option sales not completed”? a “Cash grain 
sold for which option contracts not completed?” 

Q. Yes?—A. That is the sale of cash grain against which they took back 
or exchanged the option, and they have not yet sold that option. 

Ge Had not yet?—A. Had not yet. 

Q. And that is what you mean as being the same procedure that you 
continued to follow when you spoke of it the other day?—A. Yes. 

Q. I wanted to make that clear. Now, the cash wheat to which you 
referred that was in the hands of the McFarland Board would be in elevators 
and country points and elsewhere in Canada, terminals and elsewhere?—A. 
Yes. 


Q. When you took over, Mr. Murray, you will perhaps remember that > 


there was an advisory committee in existence. Do you remember that?—A. 
No, sir. 

Q. You did not know there was such a pote I knew there had ho 
one once, but there was not one in existence when we took over. 

(). When you took over?—A. No, sir. 

Q. When had it gone out of existence: was it after the date of your actual 
appointment?—-A. I am not sure of that. 

Q. It was around about that time?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was governmental action that put it out of business? 


The Cuarrman: If my memory serves me rightly I think the old advisory 
board was dispensed with at the same time we appointed the new wheat board. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennurr: I want to be perfectly clear on that pel as AY 
_ when the advisory board was dispensed with. 
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at ae 


hs ae ‘The CHaiman: I think it is in the same order in council. 
Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I did not remember that it was in the same 
- order in council; you may be right. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. At any rate, did you wish the advisory committee to be dispensed with? 

__ —A. I did not see any use for any advisory board when you had a cabinet 
committee. ; 
hi Q. Quite so. Did you think it undesirable that it should be continued?— 
pot Ae Yes! sir: 
‘ Q. Then, having taken delivery of the cash wheat and contracts from the 
Co-operative Producers Limited you proceeded shortly after, to endeavour, 

shall I say, to secure the active co-operation of the exporting agents in Winni- 
peg. These are all questions, Mr. Murray?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Through the methods you have indicated by calling the committee 
together, etc.?—A. Yes. 

Q. And anything else? Now Mr. Murray, you have been very long engaged 
in the grain business and know more about it than the most of us. I would ask 
you this question: When you said the legislation of last year was villainous 
when it contemplated that there was to be no purchases except from producers 
you realized, I suppose, that that committee was composed of several persons 
who had experience as grain producers and knew the business? I suppose you 
remember that Mr. Lucas, Mr. Perley, the Hon. Charles Stewart, Mr. Vallance 
and Mr. Willis, all actual western farmers that you knew personally, were on 
_ that committee?—A. You would have to make the question longer than that 
- to catch me on the point,—let me answer it,—to catch me on the point that I 
said it was villainously drawn if it provided that wheat could only be bought 
from the producers. I did not say any stich thing. 

Q. Well, what did you say?—A. Well, we can look it up in the record. 

Q. Yes, we will do that. Mr. Murray, will you get this in your mind: I 
am not trying to catch you about anything. You are under oath. I am asking 
questions, and I have no desire to catch you in any way, shape or form. I am 
looking for information——A. Well then, let me apologize for my remark. 

Q. Yes. I desire you to get that in your mind—A. Mr. Bennett, knowing 
how accurate you can be, and usually are, I was a little surprised to hear you 
ask the question in the form you did. It would put the words in my mouth 

that I had said the statute was villainously drawn if it provided that wheat 
could only be bought from producers because that would be putting words in 

my mouth. 

Q. That you did not intend to use?—A. That I did not use. 

Q. Well Mr. Murray, I certainly gathered that, or I would not have asked 
you the question. You refer to section 7 of the Act, clause (b) which says:— 
; To buy and sell wheat: Provided that no wheat shall be purchased 
by the Board except from the producers thereof. 


And I pointed out that paragraph (f) contemplates that very thing by saying 
pe that:— —,. 

‘Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained, to acquire from 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited, upon terms to be 
approved by the Governor in Council, all wheat or contracts to purchase 
a or take delivery of wheat in respect of which the government of Canada — 
-- .. ‘has-given a guarantee. 


a 
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The Chairman: 

I think perhaps we had better have Mr. Murray repeat exactly what he 
did: say. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I am talking about this morning. 

The Cuarrman: I understood you made a reference to the statement which 
included the word ‘‘villainously”’. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: This morning he repeated it again. 

Witness: Yes. 

The CHatrMaNn: This morning’s statement? 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Yes, it was this morning’s statement I had 
reference to. 

Witness: Yes; I did it because it provided only for buying wheat from 
producers. I repeated the same statement I made on two previous occasions. 

The CHaAinMAN: Let us have it again. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. These are your own words. 
WITNESS: 

But there is one thing, gentlemen; if the statute says that we cannot 
do it, then I would say that the statute was most villainously drawn, if 
it was going to be used for the marketing of 298 odd million bushels 
of wheat, because there is no other way you could utilize the facilities 

' that are existing, and certainly there was a slip by the people who knew 
all about the grain business in the drawing of the statute. 


Q. Well now— —A. I repeated that a little later on; it was along the 
same line. 

Q. I am speaking about this morning—A. In regard to the sale of wheat, 
yes, sir. 


By Mr. Ross: 


* Q. Your first word was “if ”?—A. Yes. I have not at any time referred 
to the clause in it dealing with the buying of wheat from the producers. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Some reference was made by yourself and others to the debate in the 
house after the bill was sent to the house. I suppose you are aware of the fact 
that it was the express view of those who had to deal with the framing of 
the statute that it prevented anything other than the purchase of wheat from 
producers, and that no speculative purchases were possible?—A. No specula- 
tive purchases possible? 

@. Yes.—A. Yes, I understood that was the intention. 

Q. That was the purpose of it?--A. Yes, and the operation that we did 
in disposing of our cash wheat and taking the futures in exchange was in no 
sense a speculative operation? 

Q. Quite so. I follow your point exactly. You remember, I dare say, 
since reference has been made to the discussion here, that the committee pre- 
pared a compromise bill, and when it went to the house it was stressed that there 
was to be no purchases of speculative wheat. I dare say you recall that because 
you were here, but I do not know whether you remained until the bill was 
passed or not. Did you remain at Ottawa until then?—A. No. 

(). Therefore you only know what you read. Now, after having taken 
over in this way, there was a rise in prices up to a certain point, and after that 
rise in prices, the price of wheat has fallen until to-day it is down to less 
than eighty cents. That is a fair way to put it, is it not?—-A. Yes, sir. © 
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@. Now Mr. Murray, Canadian wheat has enjoyed a premium, has it not, 
in the world market?—A. Over what period? 
Q. Well, generally I say, if you want to put it that way?—A. Yes, gener- 
ally. 
Q. Do you know that Argentine wheat is one of the competitors of 


Canadian wheat?—A. Yes. 


Q. And has been for many years?—A. Yes. 

Q. Increasing since the war to a very marked degree?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is a fair way to put it. Now, may I ask you this: Has there 
been any time that you know of, up to the present year in which Canadian 
and Argentine wheat were sold on a parity as to grades, on an equal price 
on a parity of grades is perhaps a fair way to put it?—A. Oh, for a very short 
period, for a period. I think you yourself recently made reference to the times 
when Canadian wheat was offered at less than the Argentine price, offered 
for sale at the Argentine price, but the Argentine always came down. 


Q. That was in the discussion last year, as you remember, when we had 
some reference to that?—A. Have you the blueprint there? We are talking 
about parity. I am not sure. 

Q. You recall last year’s discussion as to the relative prices of Canadian 
and Argentine wheat. It was discussed in the press and in this committee. 
I suppose you recall it, Mr. Murray, naturally?—A. Yes, there had been a 
lot of discussion about it. 

Q. Is it not fair to say that our wheat has commanded a premium as com- 
pared with Argentine wheat because of its qualities?—A. When the Argentine 
wheat is in competition with it, which is not, of course, the case in the last few 
months. 

Q. I am coming to that presently. I might as well deal with it now. Argen- 
tine wheat, you say, now is not in competition with Canadian wheat. Why?— 
A. Not on the basis of price. There is a domestic price. 

Q. That is the answer?—A. Their wheat, as you know, Mr. Bennett, that is 
going for export is going to Brazil, the bulk of it. 

Q. It is not in competition with Canadian wheat, and I ask you why, and 
you say because of the domestic price. Is it not because of the slackness of 
their crop, the shortness of their crop?—A. I think they have probably got 


‘some 50,000,000 bushels of wheat to export. 


Q. That is a higher figure than Broomhall gives?—A. It is only from 
memory; I may be wrong. 

Q. I will put it to you in this way: You know the Broomhall reports from 
which you have quoted, and I might as well deal with this now as at any other 
time, and Broomhall gives an estimate of the Argentine crop for the year 1935? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. In order that there may be no misunderstanding, when does the Argentine 
crop mature?—A. Oh, they start the harvest I think before the end of 
November in the northern part; I am not familiar with it. In the grain trade 
we generally consider December. 

Q. Let us give the general date of Argentine harvest in so far as we are 
concerned?—A. I am trying to be as accurate as possible. 

Q. I think you said broadly and generally the month of December?— 
A. November and December. 

Q. That would be fair?—A. It was known this year in November. 

Q. That there was practically a crop failure?—A. Well, that they would 
only have about 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 bushels for export. 

Q. Quite so?—A. There was a short period where the two prices were 
together in the last few years, but a very short one. 
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Q. That was the occasion, was it not, when attention was attracted to the 
fact that an effort was made to sell at the same price as the eee tihi and an 
effort was made to lower their price?—A. I do not know. 


Q. You remember their figure was below ours?—A. No; that > was not the 
same date. I think the illustration used was in 1929, about the offers; it was 
not the same date. 

Q. Australia is also a competitor with us in the European markets?—A. Vea) 

Q@. Australian harvests are reaped about what month, for our purposes?— 
A. About the same time. 

Q. About December?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that there is a period of time in which we have a preferred position 
in the European market, but it is a very short time, our crop being matured and 
harvested roughly when. —September?—A. Our deliv erles get heavy around the 
middle of August. Our deliveries get heavy earlier than they used to, around 
the middle of “August. 

Q. That is the Manitoba crop?—A. And even farther west. 

Q. A. Yes, August 15. We have from then until fie 
close of navigation, and after the opening of navigation in the spring. 

Q. Would you give me from your records the relative prices of Australian 
and Argentine and Canadian wheat on the British market in the months of 
January and February—we cannot go later than that—December and January, 
that is December last year and Las this year? Frankly—you need not 
take this down, Mr. Reporter. 


Discussion with witness omitted. 


(). The reason I asked the question was because of two things: one, because 
the Rotterdam letter said surely we did not wish to do that; and, secondly, 
because expressions of opinion in some parts of Canada are that as the result 
of our selling at that price our superior wheat we shall never be able to recover 
the ground which we have now lost. J am making this statement so that you 
will understand me?—A. Of course, so far as Australia is concerned we have 
many times in the past twenty years seen our wheat sell below theirs. 


Q. Was not that referable to grades and climatic conditions?—A. No. It 
was a case in years where there was more or less a shortage of soft wheat of 
the Australian type. And we are facing that in the next eight months until 
the new Pacific Coast soft wheat comes in, and we will face that situation with 
the next Australian crop; and of course, as far as the Argentine is concerned, in 
the periods you have mentioned I do not think there is any Argentine wheat 
being offered for sale. 


Q. I think a few cargoes were offered between December last and the present 
time, but Mr. Broomhall points out that the sale has been very limited — 
A. I will get the figures. 

Q. You saw the last report that came out on the 23rd April, 1926, regarding 
the whole wheat situation?—-A. I glanced through it hastily. 


Q. I think that covers a great many of the matters about which we have 
been making inquiries. You said this morning that you did not think too much 
importance should be attached to a statistical position, for reasons that you 
gave. You would, I think, agree that climatic conditions and estimates of crop 
conditions have a tremendous effect upon the market prices of our wheat?— 
A. Yes,.sir. 

@. And largely because of the uncertainty since the war » began we have 
had great difficulty in getting complete statistics from Russia. That fact has had 
some influence upon the general accuracy of Broomhall’s reports—A. Well, 
the only place I quoted his ‘reports was in regard to the requirements of import- 
ing countries, not estimates of what exporting countries would have at all. 

[Mr. Frank O. Fowler.] 
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Q. No, but the value of the statistical position is, of course, only apparent 
when you consider both?—A. Yes, but the amount available for export is 
generally a more easily determined and fixed figure than an estimate made 
twelve months ahead of what the world is going to eat in the next twelve months. 
The discrepancies that work out, I think more generally come on the side of 


_ the importers’ requirements. 


Q. Estimated consumption by importing countries?—A. Yes, I think so. 
Q. I read from Broomhall’s Review these words:— 

Business in the United Kingdom during the Easter holidays was 
fairly active. English millers bought three Australian wheat cargoes and 
on Thursday before bought four Canadian cargoes for prompt shipment. 
The Australian wheat sold 928 c.i.. while number 2 Manitoba Atlantic 
for early May shipment fetched 92 cents. However, since the holidays 
the demand has subsided and the Liverpool market lost all of the early 
advance, closing § up to 4 down. The report that France and Portugal 
would release further quantities of wheat for export, unsettled the market 
and checked the demand. Unseasonable weather in Europe with frost 
and snow checked spring field work. Practically all countries report crop 
damage and in Tunis it is felt that a complete crop failure will result from 
the prolonged drought. In Russia the temperatures are very low with 
no snow protecting. The ground is frozen to such a depth that spring 
field work is almost impossible in North Caucausia, the Crimea and 
Volga regions. 

All c.i.f. wheat prices are close together. There is scarcely more than 
3 cents bushel difference between all grades of good millable wheats. 
Russia is not offering and a small lot on the spot market is held at one 
dollar a bushel compared to 95 cents for Australia and 924 for French. 
Number 1 Manitoba parcels from Vancouver and Australia for May 
shipment are both quoted at practically the same price. Importers 
however are not bidding and sales are only for prompt shipment, which 
shows that the demand is for hand to mouth business only. 


I have read that for two reasons: One is indicating the parity of Canadian 
and Australian prices—not the parity but the similarity between the two prices 
—and, secondly, as indicating the general character of what you might call the 
statistical information and other information received by the trade upon which 


_ market prices are based. Would that be a fair average sample of the sort of 


thing that we receive for the purpose of indicating general conditions?—A. Might 
I have a look at it? 

Q. Yes.—A. Of course, crop forecasts really are not statistical. 

Q. That-is a combination of two. It is statistical as to prices. It is an 
estimate as to crop and a statement as to conditions?—A. Oh, in so far as it 
refers to weather it is a report of the reports he has received about the weather 


- conditions. 


Q. But the prices, as you will observe, are also dealt with, and the question 
of demand, the hand to mouth requirements rather than provision for future 
requirements?—A. Yes. 

Q. All I want to do is merely to produce it—A. That is a typical Broom- 
hall Review. 

Q. Now, on the statistical side of the situation it has generally been 
customary in the trade for many years to take Broomhall’s estimates as 
being accurate?—A. (No response.) 

Q. I just ask for information on that point because I certainly have found 


them most inaccurate in the last five or six years, in view of what the ultimate 
. result was?—-A. They have been in a good many cases, his estimates of con- 
sumption principally. 
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Q. However, his reports do indicate the market quotations. throughout 
the world to some extent, do they not? I think that is a fair way to put it?— 
A. To a small extent; sometimes they do not, not always. 

Q. There are four large option markets in the world where open futures 
are dealt with?—A. You have in mind Winnipeg, Minneapolis, Chicago and 
Liverpool. 

Q. I had in mind Winnipeg, Chicago, Liverpool and Buenos Aires?—A. I 
do not know about the size of the Buenos Aires market; I do not know how 
large it is. 

Q. At any rate, market operations in Winnipeg are influenced by the 
operations in the option market in the other three markets I have mentioned? 
—A. Yes, influenced. 

Q. And in the same way the other markets are influenced by the Winnipeg 

market?—A. Yes. 

Q. When you were Sere this morning of the provisions of the Statute 
and of the known operations of the Wheat Producers Limited under Mr. 
McFarland, and of Parliament having seen fit to continue the utilization of 
the existing facilities at Winnipeg did you overlook the fact that there is in 
the Statute creating the Wheat Board a provision that there should be no 
purchases of wheat except from producers?—-A. No one can read the Statute 
without getting that. 

Q. What is the effect, the literal effect, of that limitation?—A. Legal or 
literal? . 

Q. The reason I did not use the word “legal” was because it would be 
unfair; I thought that would be asking you to do something I do not think 
it would be fair to’ ask you to do?—A. I had the Act here a moment ago. 
My own impression, to answer that question, would be, Mr. Bennett, that 
these words have to be considered with the rest of the Act. 

Q. Yes, but the rest of the Act also has to be considered in the light of 
those words?—-A. Any one is well able to interpret the meaning of the English 
language as well as I am. 

@. You may think the question is a little unfair, so I will put it to you 
in another way, Mr. Murray. The intention of those who prepared that 
limitation that there should be no purchases except from producers was to 
prevent speculative purchases of wheat by the Board?—-A. That was the 
intention. 

Q. Would that accomplish it?—A. What? 

@. Would those words be sufficient to accomplish that end?—A. Yes, I 
think you ask me now, speaking as a grain man, and not legally. 

Q. Quite so.—A. I think those words taken in conjunction with the rest 
of the Act would be sufficient to do that and still let a person go ahead and 
-sell his cash wheat and exchange options and do business in the usual na 
That is the way I interpret it. 


Q. I was chairman of that committee, and the discussions that took place 
in the House of Commons are upon Hansard, but the purpose was to prevent 
the Wheat Board buying futures?—A. Well, just to get it clear— 


The Cuatrman: There is no use entering upon an extended argument now, 
as it is one o’clock. 


Wirness: The intention was to prevent the purchase of futures even if 
bought in exchange for cash wheat, even if bought when you are selling cash 
wheat. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. I did not want to get into that for the moment—A. All right, 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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ae Q. I think I am putting it fairly, and I want to put it this way: If the 
intention of Parliament was to prevent the Wheat Board from purchasing futures, 
is the language used appropriate to accomplish that end?—A. Oh, well, you are 


asking me to go a little too far there. The law officers of the Crown should deal 


with that. 
Q. If you say the Wheat Board shall not buy any wheat except from the 


_ producers, surely that is ample to prevent them from buying or speculating in 


wheat, to use the language of one of the members of the old committee, by 
buying futures. 

The CHarrMan: It is one o’clock. 

Wirness: You are pretty nearly asking me to interpret the Act. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. I do not want you to do that?—A. No. 
The CHarrRMAN: It is one o’clock. Shall we meet this afternoon? 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: We are at the most difficult piece of legislation 
we have. 

The CHatrMan: It was stated last night that the business to-day would be 
the Estimates and the consideration of the Railway Bill. My suggestion is that 
we might agree to meet at three-thirty this afternoon if the House is dealing 
with the Estimates at three-thirty pm. If later on the Railway Bill comes up 
we can adjourn, if the Committee desires. Is that satisfactory? 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Quite. So far as Mr. Murray is concerned I 
am not going to keep him very long. I want to get a continuous story if I can, 
and I want to deal with the 18th December in the light of his answers. 

The CuHarrMaAn: You could not complete your examination of Mr. Murray 
this morning in any event? 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: No. 

The CuarrMAn: Then the Committee will adjourn to meet at 3.30 this 
afternoon unless the House is dealing with the Railway Bill at 3.30. 


- The Committee adjourned at 1.01 o’clock p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


The Cuarrman: I do not know whether you want to proceed or not. It 
was understood if the estimates were up we would continue with the committee, 
and if the railway bill came up, we would adjourn. The special supplementary 
estimates are up. Mr. Bennett told me he wanted to be present during the 
discussion of those estimates. Do you want to proceed in the circumstances? 


: Ido not think it is worthwhile. 


Mr. Pertey: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bennett was proceeding along a certain 
line this morning, and I think he wanted to finish it up. If we continued now, 
it would make a break in the evidence. I think he would rather get it all in 


- the one report. 


| 


The CHairMAN: We might as well adjourn to to-morrow morning at 11.30. 


The Committee adjourned at 3.40 p.m., to meet again Wednesday, April 
29, at 11.30 a.m. RENT, 2 ; 
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WITNESS: 
Mr. James R. Murray, Chief Commissioner, The Canadian Wheat Board. 


a EXHIBITS: 
. 13—Copy of legal opinion rendered on August 27, 1935, to the Canadian 
a Wheat Board by F. M. Burbidge, K.C., E. K. Williams, K.C., and the 


Deputy Minister of Justice, respecting the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 
E 1935. 
14—-Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited—Special Suspense 
Account—Statement of Pit Purchases and Sales—August 14 to Octoher 
31, 1935. 
-15—Overseas Export Clearances and United States Imports of Canadian 
Wheat and Exports of Canadian Flour,— 
(1) August 1, 1935, to December 6, 1935; 
(2) August 1, 1935, to January 31, 1936; 
(3) Difference between (1) and (2) i.e. December 7, 1935, to 
_ January 31, 1936. 


OTTAWA 
J. O. PATENAUDE, 18.0. 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1936 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Wepnespay, April 29, 1936. 


The Special Committee on the Marketing of Wheat and other Grains under 
Guarantee by the Dominion Government met at 11.30 a.m. Hon. Mr. Euler, the 
Chairman presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaubier, Bennett, Coldwell, Crerar, Deachman, 
Donnelly, Euler, Fair, Gardiner, Jacobs, Leader, MacKinnon (Edmonton West), 
MacMillan (Mackenzie), McLean (Melfort), McNiven (Regina City), Perley 
(Qw Appelle), Ross (Moose Jaw), Senn, Winkler. 


Mr. James R. Murray, Chief Commissioner, The Canadian Wheat Board, 
having been recalled, requested that the following corrections in his evidence 


be made:— 
Page Line 

97 31-2 Change ‘had a fine crop of” to “have not got the.” 
111 48 poly: to pole 

120 14 a TROY: 7160s DYs./7 

120 22 Pane es tne?’ toy this.” 

121 14 2 * 30,000,000 ”’ to: “ 20,000,000.” 

126 39 »  “ Jugo-Slavia ” to ‘“ Czecho-Slovakia.” 
126 45 7” “we are or can” to “they did last year.” 
127 2nd last pa, larger’ to “smaller.” 

129 38 em LO tO.) tnrouch:” 

134 20 eames Dyer bi. tO. 


136 last line After “ got” insert “ afloat.” 
137 40 Change “tried this and” to “and others.” 


138 5 2 “would ” to “should now.” 
141 21 ? ‘over’: to: “under.” : 
150 1s 4 peat nto. 119832 


Mr. Perley requested that the following corrections in questions asked by 
him be made:— 


Page Line 


114 22 Aiter, bad?= insert “not.” 
114 24 Change “ got’ to “ paid.” 


. Ordered,—That the above corrections be made. 
q Mr. Murray was further examined. 
; 


The Committee adjourned at 1 p.m. until 3.30 p.m. 


4 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


Members present: Messrs. Coldwell, Crerar, Deachman, Donnelly, Euler, 
_ Fair, Gardiner, Leader, McLean (Melfort), MeNiven (Regina City), Perley 
— (Qw Appelle), Ross (Moose Jaw), Senn, Winkler. 
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Mr. Coldwell requested that the following corrections be made:— 
Page Line . 
158 47 Change “ never made any such statement” to “ have never met 


Mr. McFarland.” 
158 50 Change “I consider you were ” to “ He was.” 


Mr. Perley requested the following corrections:— 
Page Line 
162 21 Delete all after “firms” to “supply of” in line 22, and sub- 
stitute “that on all their offers made overnight that you 
would supply them with.” 
163 33 Change “ myself” to “ Mr. Gardiner.” 


Ordered,—That the above corrections be made. 


Mr. Murray was recalled and further examined. He filed,— 

Exhibit 13—Copy of legal opimion rendered on August 27, 1935, to The 
Canadian Wheat Board by F. M. Burbidge, K.C., E. K. Williams, K.C., 
and the Deputy Minister of Justice, respecting The Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, 1935. 

Exhibit 14--Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited—Special 
Suspense Account—Statement of Pit Purchases and Sales—August 14 
to October 31, 1935. 

Exhibit 15—Overseas Export Clearances wd United States Imports of 
Canadian Wheat and Exports of Canadian Flour,— 

(1) August 1, 1935, to December 6, 1935; 

(2) August 1, 19385, to January 31, 1936; 

(3) Difference between (1) and (2) i.e. December 7, 1935, to 
January 31, 1936. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.40 p.m. until Thursday, April 30, at 10.30 a.m. 


JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Housse or Commons, Room 231, 
Orrawa, April 29, 1936. 


: The special committee appointed to investigate and report upon the market- 
ing of wheat and other grains under guarantee by the Dominion Government met 
at 11.30, Hon. Mr. Euler, the Chairman, presided. 


The CuarrmMan: Will the committee please come to order? Perhaps we 
owe an apology to the members of the committee for keeping them waiting so 
- long. The steering committee had a meeting this morning, and the subject 
matter discussed there will perhaps come up before this meeting before we are 
through. Before proceeding J should like to make a statement. Yesterday in 
reply to a question I think asked by Mr. Bennett as to when the advisory 
committee was discharged, I said I thought that was done in the same order 
in council in which the new board was appointed. As a matter of fact the old 
board was dispensed with and the new board appointed in one order in council 
on December 3, and on the same day a separate order in council was passed 
dispensing with the advisory committee. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennert: I looked it up and I noticed it was not in the 
order in council. 

The CHairman: Yesterday when we adjourned we were continuing the 
examination of Mr. Murray. I presume it is the desire of the committee to 
continue the examination this morning. I think Mr. Murray, you had not 
concluded. 


James R. Murray, recalled. 


WItNEss: Mr. Chairman, may I make a‘few corrections? 
The CuHarrman: Very well. 
Witness: I should like to put them on the record. 


The CHAIRMAN: We might have the corrections made first. 
Witness: I should like to say considering the length of the report and the 
technical matters that are discussed and the technical terms that are used, that 


_ the corrections are very few. I should like to make that statement, because I 


_ think it is due the reporters who are doing this work. The corrections that have 
to be made from day to day are very few, and I would not want the idea to get 
abroad that the work is not being done well. 

The CuairMAn: In the interests of economy of time, would the committee 


be satisfied if Mr. Murray handed the corrections to the reporter, or do you 


want them read? I do not imagine that by mentioning the words you will get 
a conception of what they mean. 

Mr. McLean: Take them as read. 

The CuarrMan: Is the committee satisfied with that? 

Some Hon. Members: Yes. 

Witness: I have some of the figures that Mr. Bennett asked for. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
: Q. You might give them first?—A. These are the figures of the comparative 
_ prices of Canadian No. 2 Northern Atlantic c.if. Liverpool, and Australian 
_ prices c.i.f. Liverpool. I have no prices for Argentine c.i.f. Liverpool for the 
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period mentioned, because I think there were perhaps not more than half a 
dozen days during that period when there was any quotation on Argentine 
wheat, and that was back in December some time. The figures here are from 
December 2, through January, February to the end of March. Does the com- 
mittee wish them all read? 


The CuarrMAN: Perhaps it is pretty lengthy. 
Witness: There are several sheets of them. 


The CHarrMAN: Would the committee be willing to take them as read and 
file them? . 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes; but I should like to get them first. 
The CHatrmMan: You might let Mr. Bennett see them first. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Yes. 

Witness: The December ones are at the bottom. 


LIVERPOOL C.I.F. PRICES : 
2 Nor. Afloat ’ Canadian 


Date Atlantic Australian Premium 
SD TAT LD ihhiey sts Ls (AeRers) He oie ae teas 99 934 54 
202. Rene ey he A 985 932 5a 
QTe8 1.00 944 5g 
28.. 98% 938 54 
29... 93% 913 74 
March Ds 97% 904 3 
Bie 974 893 Ts 
ai, 974 892 7k 
Es ues 974 904 7 
6.. 974 918 5g 
WAP 963 92 43 
9.. 982 94 48 
10.. 973 922 5 
ru bee 98 913 62 
12.. 97% 923 5a 
a0: 988 933 5d 
143. 993 933 62 
162: 984 928 5g 
Lee 97% 904 73 
Se 974 902 7 
Opry: 964 904 5s 
20.. 974 913 5k 
Dees 95% 908 5 
Dae 964 914 5 
24K 954 912 3f 
25.. 954 914 44 
26 954 912 3% 
Q7.. 948 918 34 
28... 948 918 3h 
30:7. 943 922 23 
ST 948 928 23 
Prompt Shipment Canadian March Shipment Canadian 
Date 2Nor. Atl. W. Australian Premium Australian Premium 
December 2.. 972 883 8E Nil for month of December 
Sie 1002 88 122 lg 2 
4s 10134 884 133 fe g 
bie 100% 874 12% 2 2 
6x 993 88 9¢ ce “i 
ade 98¢ 874 112 , % 
ON 9938 88 113 2 22 
LOy, 982 874 112 my ee 
ith} 98% 874 112 ?2, ie! 
12 98% 874 112 Ey 44 
13 1004 90% gt fs Ks 
14 1012 93 8s 4 A 
16 1014 908 10g a ied 
17 1004 924 72 o fe 
18 100% 934 a 4 » 
AG Nea el O0 & 954 58 4 7 
Dae muxl ot ee Oza 953 7 2 se 


[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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LIVERPOOL C.1.F. PRICES—Continued 


Prompt Shipment Canadian March Shipment Canadian 
Date 2Nor. Atl. W. Australian Premium Australian Premium 
DA 1012 943 Hi a Ke 
230 100% 932 i ‘3 # 
24.. 100 932 64 2 he 
pital 1004 943 52 fi 5 
Meh 1004 94 63 2? a? 
30.. 1013 944 63 4 ry 
Sil. 1002 952 53 te 
January De 100% 984 22 Nil 
Boe 101% 974 42 e 
Ane. 1014 972 4i 2 
Gu) 1014 964 43 zy 
her 1014 952 52 % 
Sir. 1012 962 5 954 64 
an 1014 964 42 958 64 
LOR 1014 96¢ 43 953 64 
1 es 1013 96% 44 952 52 
Lae 1008 97 32 964 43 
1s 1002 97 32 962 43 
Laas 99% 972 24 97 2% 
Gare 100 994 8 972 23 
yan 1003 100 3 978 31 
V8... 100% 993 ip 974 33 
20s 1003 99 4 962 32 
22... 100% 99 14 974 33 
ome 1014 994 1g 96% 44 
24... 1014 998 12 974 4 
2 Dire 1004 98% 13 953 43 
27... 1004 998 q 954 5d 
D9 Xe 100 98% 13 954 43 
30s. 99% 984 13 954 43 
Bilbye 992 962 34 943 53 
February 1.. 1013 962 3% 95% 5 
ae 1008 973 28 94% 5a 
4., 993 97 23 94 53 
5... 993 964 34 94 58 
Gee 993 964 34 94 52 
Th oe 983 954 3¢ 94 43 
85. 972 94 32 934 43 
TOL 974 93 43 924 43 
1 944 913 34 908 3$ 
12 94% 914 3 91g 3 
13 964 928 34 914 48 
14 964 928 34 918 43 
ey 974 922 48 914 53 
M7 98 923 52 91g 63 
18 963 91 54 904 64 
19 952 904 5s 894 62 
20 964 91 54 904 64 
21 97+ 913 5s 91 62 
22 964 923 3 91 53 
24 974 934 4 922 43 
(Afloat) 
25 99 934 5S 948 43 
26 98z 932 5d 944 43 
oi 100 944 5g 948 53 
28 98% 932 53 93% 53 
29 98% 912 74 933 53 
9 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. They are only down to December, is that right?—A. It begins at the 
beginning of December. You notice one early in December where we show a 
bigger premium over Australian than we have since. 
 Q. To what date is it brought down, Mr. Murray?—A. To the end of March. 

Q. That is quite all right—A. They are taken from the Sanford Evans 


records. \ ; 
Q.. Since then there has been a lessening of the premium, has there not?— 


A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And at the moment, as I indicated yesterday from the report which I~ 


had, the wheats were practically at a parity?—A. Yes; I think that we are a 
little under them on some days. 

Q. We were under on some sales?—A. Yes; we have been on some days. 

Q. That is a fair way to put it?—A. Yes. 

Q. So far as a few sales of Argentine that were made are concerned, there 
was also a disappearance of the Canadian premium, was not there?—A. I don’t 
know. 

Q. Now Mr. Murray, having in mind what you told me yesterday as to the 
agreement which you made with the committee of the trade, the grain exchange, 
in December, the early part, you fixed the date as being, you thought, about 
- the 10th?—A. 10th or 1ith. 

Q. The minute book will show anyway?—A. Yes, sir. 

- Q. I was curious about your answer indicating that you did not withdraw 
from that arrangement until about the 20th of December, is that right? I want 
to be very clear about the date—A. That date is correct, yes, sir. 

Q. So that on the 20th you concluded or rescinded the arrangement you 
ie with the trade?—A. Yes, the guarantee of a quarter of a cent protection they 

ad. | 

Q. Yes—A. Yes. 


Q. Thereafter in what condition were they?—-A. They were on the basis 
that we told them that we would have wheat for sale in the pit at a reasonable 
basis as compared with previous days’ closes. 


Q. Did that mean that you fixed with your selling agents in the pit the 
price at which they would offer wheat from day to day?—A. We gave them 
the instructions as to the price at which to sell. 


Q. And that price had a close or near relation to the closing price of the 
day before?—A. Yes; that was our sales at the opening. 


Q. And I suppose the variation during the day would depend on the 
fluctuations in world’s markets so far as you could be advised of them in the 
Winnipeg exchange?—-A. Well they would depend on the demand that there 
had been for wheat that day on the Winnipeg exchange, and also on what 
other markets would be doing. 


Q. I notice from the trade reports that the Chicago market greatly influenced 
the Winnipeg prices during the last few weeks?—A. They had some influence. 


Q. Some of the trade papers say that they have the paramount influence. 
You perhaps do not agree with that?—A. Well I would not want to agree with 
all that the trade papers might say. 


Q. No, I do not suggest you should. Is it a fact that recently the Winnipeg 
prices for grain has more or less reflected the Chicago prices?—A. Oh, we have 
not gone up as much as Chicago. 


Q. What in your opinion—it is only an opinion—are the factors that have 
been responsible for the fall in prices from 90 cents in December to less than 
80 cents at the moment?—A. Well I would think the consumptive demand for 
wheat has not been as much as some people anticipated. JI think the lack of 
demand in the orient which resulted in much heavier shipments of Australian 
wheat being put on the United Kingdom market, are the principal influences; 
~ and recently the weather in the southwest of the United States. The winter 
wheat crop has had a very large influence, and influenced for a while the putting 


up of Chicago prices and helped to put ours up from the low point of 784 cents. — 


It went back, but I have forgotten the figure. 


Q. Over 82, I think; 83, was it not?—A. I have forgotten the figure. I would 
have put it a little higher than that; I think they went up above 84. 
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a i Q. Perhaps you are right?—A. And, of course rains now coming into the 
United States winter wheat belt have had the opposite effect. If I remember 


He correctly the dry weather down there was the principal cause in the advance in 
_ Chicago new crop months by about 10 cents a bushel, and they have lost prac- 


tically all that advance. 


Q. Although the United States purchased from us during the present crop 
year about how many bushels of all kinds, wheat in bond and of every character? 


_ —A. Wheat in bond, of course, is not purchased. 


Q. Wheat for milling in bond. They paid the duty on it and took it?—A. 


_ No, not if it is in bond. I think the actual duty paid figure on the correction 
_ was between 35,000,000 and 36,000,000 bushels about April 11 or perhaps the 


following week. 
Q. I want to clearup that matter. They bought wheat for which they paid 


- 10 cents a bushel duty or 10 per cent duty for a certain type of non-human 


consumable wheat. That is one class, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then there is wheat they bought and paid the duty on and took into their 
mills for their own domestic purposes. Did you separate that?—-A. The figure 
I gave for the total imports into the United States on which duty has been paid, 


_ whether it is 42 cents a bushel duty or the 10 per cent ad valorem duty, wheat, 
if I understand correctly, which is shown in storage in the United States for 


milling in bond has not had the duty paid on it. 

Q. And never will be?—A. It will be milled and exported as flour. 

Q. Yes, but it goes out of our country into the United States and through 
channels of trade and sold in the world as part of their product?—A. Yes. I 
think you could get that down to date. 


Q. That is the other figure that I want. You gave me the two figures, the 


ordinary wheat they paid the duty on and the wheat not fit for human con- 


sumption?—A. The last date I have figured for here is January 31, wheat for 
milling in bond and export, 5,827,000 bushels. 
Q. That would increase the figure that you have just given us by 5,000,000, 


: as wheat that went from Canada?—A. Yes, 6,000,000 bushels. 


Q. Making a total of about how many bushels?—A. Of course, it would not 


be correct to add that to the thirty-six because the thirty-six figure I gave is 


} 


that. 


down to some time in April and this is just to the end of January. 
Q. But it is more than that now?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any idea about how much more?—A. I might be able to get 


 Q. It is right to say that the United States have taken from us about 

45,000,000 bushels of crop?—A. Between 40,000,000 and 45,000,000 bushels. 
Q. That serves my purpose for the moment. Then the United States 

acquired from Canada between 40,000,000 and 45,000,000 bushels of wheat since 


_ the beginning of the crop year of 1935-1936?—A. I think that is right. 


Q. I asked you to look at that figure as compared with the amount of wheat 


that the United States normally exported to Great Britain to which you referred 
the other day?—A. I did not refer to a figure that they normally exported to 
Great Britain, because they have not exported any for years. 


: 
: i 
! 


Q. I know, but it was pointed out by you, Mr. Murray, that we had not 


_ been able to take the place of the United States in the United Kingdom market ?— 
_ A. If I remember correctly, I said that in the five-year period from 1930-1931 
crop to 1934-1935 crop Great Britain had taken of United States-grown wheat 


135,000,000 bushels less than they had in the previous five-year period, and that 
we had not increased our shipments to Great Britain to make up part of that 
135,000,000 bushels. 
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Q. I am putting it to you the other way, that that is an average of 
27,000,000 bushels per annum, and during the period you mention, the five years, 
the United States took practically no wheat from Canada?—A. They took a 
little in the 1934-1935. crop. 

Q. But relatively trifling?—A. I think it was over 90,000,000 bushels. 

@. But in the five-year period you quoted, by Great Britain?—A. 1930-1931 
to 1934-1935 crop inclusive. 

Q. In those five years they took 135,000,000 bushels less from the United 
States than they had in the previous five-year period?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is an average of 27,000,000 bushels. Now, during this crop year 
the United States have taken from us between 40,000,000 and 45,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, which is much more than what their loss has been in the United 
Kingdom?.—A. Much more than their average loss? 

Q@. Yes?—A. Yes. 

@. So that so far as we are concerned what the United States lost in that 
market on the average has been more than compensated by what we have sold 
them during the present crop year?—A. No; I do not think it has been com- 
pensated. 

Q. Compensated in volume?—A. No; I do not think it has been compen- 
sated in volume. I would not describe it in that way, because we have just 
had what I would call a very temporary market in the United States because of 
crop failures there, and I would not consider that that was compensation where 
you are losing a quantity in a constant and steady market in the United King- 
dom. 

q. I am coming to our loss in the United Kingdom, but I point out that we 
sold more wheat to the United States than they lost on an average in their sales to 
Great Britain, nearly twice as much, as a matter of fact?—A. I do not see the 
connection between the two. 

Q. I am not saying anything about the connection at the moment. I am 
speaking about marketing Canadian wheat.—A. What the United States would 
lose in exports to Great Britain has really nothing to do with the marketing of 
Canadian wheat except in so far as that if they do lose in an importing market 
there is an opportunity for us at least to get some of the business they lost. 

Q. Quite so. But if we sell to some other country twice as much as they 
have been buying from us before we have found a market to that extent for our 
wheat?—-A. A temporary one in this case. 

Q. In any falling off of the United States market there would also be a 
temporary falling off, if we took from them their market in Great Britain today 
and they came back to exporting tomorrow it would be only a temporary advan- 
tage?—-A. Yes. We would have the advantage of being on the ground and they 
would have to get the trade back. That is some advantage. 

Q. You were going to give us those figures that I had yesterday?—A. Of our 
exports over a certain period? 

Q. Yes, from the time you took hold—-A. I have got those figures since 
yesterday from the Department of Statistics. Would you like me to read them? 

Q. Read them, please——A. These figures are from August 1, 1935, to 
December 6, 1935; that is the period you asked for. Item A: Overseas Export 
Clearances, 48,319,727 bushels. Item B: United States Imports for Consumption 
16,664,106, and for Milling-in-Bond for Re-export 4,307,114; total 20,971,220. 
Then Exports of Flour— 

Q. In terms of wheat?—A. Yes, converted to wheat at 44 bushels to the 
barrel. 

Q. Yes——A. That is Item C: Exports of Flour (Department of National 
Revenue) August to November, inclusive, 8,095,554 bushels. Estimate Flour 
Exports December 1 to 6, 500,000 bushels, making a total of 77,886,501 bushels. 
That figure I mentioned is about 10,000,000 bushels more than the figure shown 
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in the Weekly Returns, and the difference being Canadian imports into the 
United States, most of it being there, imports into the United States with duty 
paid, because you will remember Mr. Bennett, the figure that has generally been 
accepted 1s about 67,000,000 bushels. 


_ Q. That is really the reason I asked you.—A. I got these figures from Dr, 
Grindley in order to have them correct and up-to-date. Do you want me to 20 
on with the figures to the end of January. 

_ Q. Yes?—A. Would it be satisfactory if I just read the total figure, because I 
think that is the figure you are interested in most. 

Q. That is the total figure up to the end of January in terms of the previous 
figures?—A. Yes, 109,746,046 bushels, leaving a difference between the figure 
from December 6 to January 31, or in other words showing the shipment between 
December 7, 1935, and January 31, 1936, of 31,859,545 bushels. 


Q. To put it briefly, the sales of wheat that left Canada from the Ist August 
up to the time you took hold amounted to 77,000,000 odd bushels?—A. 78,000,- 
000 odd. That is the nearer round figure. 

@. And from that date up to the end of January the clearances from the 
country were about 31,000,000?—A. 32,000,000 is the total, 31,800,000 odd. 


Q. Up to the end of January?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you tell us from your records to what extent in bushels the old 
board had disposed of wheat that had not been cleared from Canada on the 6th 
December?—-A. Disposed of wheat that had not been cleared? 

Q. Yes, contracted sales that had not been cleared out of the country?— 
A. No; that would not show on the records. 


Q. Would not the records show the contracts they had made for shipments 
out of the country at a later date?—A. No; they do not make contracts for 
shipment; they seel wheat. 

Q. Put it that way. From your. records can you say how much wheat 
had been sold in addition to that which had been actually cleared from the 
country, from Canadian ports and through the United States, in addition to 
what you have given?—A. In addition to what has been cleared? 

Q. Yes?—A. I gave the figures the other day. I think you asked the 
other day what quantity of wheat the old Board had sold during the period. 

Q. But I want to make it clear in terms of what you have now given me. 
You have made it quite clear that the old Board had succeeded in sending out of 
this country roughly 78,000,000 bushels of wheat up to the end of January ?— 
A. No; I did not. say that the old Board had succeeded in sending that much 
out of the country. I did not say that or suggest that. I think I see the thought 
in your mind, Sir. The other day in answer to your question I said that the 
old Board had sold 134 million bushels of Wheat Board wheat between August 


-14 when they took office and December 6. 


Q. Yes?—A. Of course the 78,000,000 bushels of export last fall could not 
possibly be the result of those sales. You cannot translate 134 of sales into 
78,000,000 bushels of shipments. 

Q. It is not suggested?—A. No; but it must be remembered that during 
the same period except for the two weeks from August 1 to August 14 the sales 
of farmers’ wheat in Western Canada that the Board never got, from August 1 
to December 6, were 63,000,000 bushels. During the same period the wheat 
producers under Mr. McFarland’s management sold about 8,000,000 bushels. 
And, of course, it should also be remembered in considering the exports for the 
period last fall or for any period, that some of these exports of 78,000,000 
bushels were made, 23,000,000 of them were made in the month of August. 
Now, the sales of wheat that resulted in August exports were probably made in 
the month of July, 1935, and some of them probably in the month of June. 
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Q. I only wanted to ask you what did your records indicate as to the 
sales made by the old Board during the months of August, September, October 
and November that had not been shipped?—A. The records would not show 
anything like that. 

Q. Do not they show the sales?—A. I have given you the figures of the 
sales, 184 million bushels. 

Q. No; but the sales that had not been shipped as distinguished from those 
that had been shipped?—A. I do not know how they could be distinguished. 

Q. You said a moment ago that sales were made in June, July and August ~ 
that were shipped later in the year, and I was trying to reverse that by asking 
what sales were made by the old Board in August, September and October 
that were subsequently cleared out of the country either via the United States 
or by water for domestic purposes?—A. The old Board sales cannot be tied 
any more than the new Board sales, at least I do not know in what way they 
can be tied to any particular shipments, unless you have wheat in a place like 
Churchill. 

Q. Suppose in the month of September the old Board made a sale of 
100,000 bushels of wheat?—A. Sold 100,000 bushels of October future? 

Q. I am not talking of October future,—sold 100,000 bushels of wheat, and 
it was cleared out of the country from Saint John, we will say, in January. 
Now, cannot you tell me from the records what the aggregate of such transactions 
was up to the time the new Board came into office on the 6th December?— 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Then if it cannot be done we will not worry further about it. The 
actual clearances of wheat, I suppose, from this country and to the United 
States and for domestic use by mills for flour in terms of bushels of wheat up 
to the end of April are also before you, having been provided by the Depart- 
ment of Statistics. Have you the figures before you?—A. No. 

Q. Do you happen to know what the clearances have been from Canadian 
ports up to the end of April?—A. JI have the last book; of course, this is only up 
to the end of March. Have you the figures for April? 

Q. Yes. Perhaps you will put it this way—I do not desire to keep you 
unnecessarily—Of the sales that had been made by the Wheat Board since it 
came into being in August, 1935, up to date, how many bushels have actually 
left this country by water or by rail to the United States or for conversion into 
flour for domestic or export use?—A. I do not think that can be answered because 
during that period the farmers sold 63,000,000 bushels of wheat outside of the 
Wheat Board entirely and that wheat, of course, supplied perhaps 63,000,000 
bushels of what has gone out, I do not know. 

Q. But I am trying to confine it entirely to the operations of the Board. 
From the time the Board took over in August, 1935, up to the present time, or 
to the end of April, how many bushels of wheat were actually cleared from the 
ports of Canada belonging to the Board? Surely you know that?—A. No. 
For instance, I think there is some confusion in your mind in regard to this. 
That is what I thought when I read that letter of yours the other day that you 
handed to Mr. Euler, when you asked about how much wheat so optioned had 
been moved from Canada. 

Q. Yes?—A. I cannot understand that as a grain man. 

Q. It probably is not put to you in the terms it should be, but I am trying 
to get from you whether your records indicate how much wheat the Board 
became possessed of, either by purchases from farmers or by taking over the 
Wheat Producers Limited contracts in wheat, has been cleared out of Canada? 
—A. I do not think that can be determined. 

Q. Well, Mr. Murray, there is a great difference, is there not, between the 
mere sale of wheat and the movement of it as far as we are concerned?—A. 
There is at a certain time; you can make a cut-off on any date, and there will 
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be a difference between the amount sold and the amount cleared. But the first 


step in getting it cleared is to get it sold, and when you get it sold it is on the 
way to being cleared. May I illustrate: We sold wheat, May futures, in the 
month of December to an exporter. He was buying his hedge from us against 


a sale he made for shipment from the Atlantic seaboard after the opening of 


navigation this spring. I have no doubt that there are sales on the books of 
exporters now for shipments from the Atlantic seaboard next July. 

Q. Surely we should be able to ascertain from you, Mr. Murray, how much 
wheat your Board has actually delivered for shipment out of Canada (a) from 
ports in Canada, (6b) for the United States, and (c) for other uses, as I said 
the other day. Cannot you tell that?—A. I do not think so. You can get our 
total sales. For instance, you speak of sales to the United States, Mr. Bennett. 

Q. I want to distinguish between the sales to the United States and deliveries 
to the United States?—A. Yes; but let me give this illustration to you and the 
other members of the Committee: On December 9 last there were millions of 
bushels of Canadian wheat in the United States, taken down there by firms 
such as Washburn, Crosby, Pilsbury, and other large millers. 

Q. Some of which paid duty and some have not?—A. Yes. Their hedges 
on that wheat which was down there in their possession were in the Winnipeg 
market. They had sold May wheat as a hedge against that wheat when they 
took it down there. As they manufactured it into flour and sold the flour they 
came to us to buy the hedges, came to the Winnipeg market, I mean, and they 
bought May wheat. They might buy 50,000 bushels of wheat one day and 20,000 
bushels another day, and so on. We sold them through the machinery of the 
Exchange some of those hedges. That wheat had already gone out of the 
country, but our sales of the futures lightened the amount that the Canadian 
Government was carrying of futures contracts, and so on. 

Q. The Bureau of Statistics supplied us with information showing the - 
export clearance from Canadian ports of wheat from January 31 to April 24, 
1936, and the total seems to have been about 31,000,000 bushels of wheat. Can 
you tell me how much of that actual wheat was supplied by your Board for 
export?—A. No. I will tell you why. 

Q. It 1s no wonder the farmer gets worried about this business?—A. We 
had a lot of cash wheat in eastern Canada, some of it in Montreal, Halifax, 
Saint John, bay ports, and other places, but at the same time exporters owned 
wheat—I will put it that they might have, and I think they did—of their own 
in those positions; some of their own wheat that we never had went in to make 
up that 31,000,000 bushels of wheat possibly, and some of ours, we do not know. 
The measure of the thing, so far as our sales are concerned, will come broadly 
speaking at the 31st July, next. 

Q. Yes, but at the end of July next could you tell us that?—A. No. What 
the picture will show then will be that there is so much in the Canadian visible 
and it will show that we own so much. 

Q. Then the complex operations of our Grain Exchange under this open 
futures market means that you cannot tell me how much wheat has actually 
been shipped by that Board out of Canada since you took over?—A. I do not 
know that they are complex operations. 


Q. Then we will eliminate the word “complex”?—A. The fact is that we 
know and the government knows through the auditors’ reports that they receive 
weekly how much their load has been lightened, and the public and everybody 
knows through the figures issued weekly by the Bureau of Statistics how much 
wheat has gone out of the country. We have sold more wheat than has gone out 
of the country. “3 

Q. Of course that is quite clear, but I am endeavouring to ascertain from 
you how much of. the wheat that left the country really was the property of 
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the Board. If you cannot tell me I will leave it at that?—A. By a long search 
and calculations it might be done to a certain extent, but I do not think it can 
ever be done with anything like 100 per cent accuracy. 

Q. I am getting back to the difficulty the farmer has when he asks the 
question why all this machinery to get rid of this wheat? You had a large 
quantity of real wheat to sell and this country has sent abroad a very large 
quantity of real wheat, and you were by all odds the largest owner, but you 
cannot tell me how much of the wheat that left the country really was the 
property of the Board. That is all I care to know. If you gay it cannot be 
done it cannot be done?—A. We sold in the country, and the man we sold it to 
in the natural course of events would want to get it off his plate and out of the 
country. 

Q. But your records do not show to what extent your transactions involve 
the wheat leaving the country?—A. No. 

Q. That is quite clear, Mr. Murray. For instance, take last week: The 
reports that we have indicate that North America cleared about 2 ,000,000 bushels 
of wheat?—A. I think the corrected figure is higher than that. 

Q. I think that is what the statistical reports show—we will say 3,000,000 
bushels. You cannot say now how much of that was Board wheat?—A. No. 

Q. All right. We will just leave it at that. Now I should like to take you, 
if you will follow me, to this transaction in connection with December 13. 


Mr. Donnetiy: Might I ask a question? 
Right Hon. Mr. Benner: Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


 Q. If you sold flat for cash, Ce you have any track afterwards? If 
you sold wheat and were paid the money, would you have any track afterwards 
if it was shipped out or whether it was shipped out?—-A. No. We would have 
the cash and put it in the bank. We would not know what the man does with it 
afterwards. 

Q. So far as exchange is concerned, it has nothing whatever to do with 
your keeping track of the wheat?—-A. Whether we sell it flat or whether we sell 
it for exchange in the future? 

Q. Yes.—A. It makes no difference in keeping track or keeping the records; 
none whatever. We would not know any more than if it was sold for cash. 

Q. When you sell wheat, you do not know when a man ships it out or when 
he does not?—A. No. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. You sell it and get paid. After that you do not care?—A. Oh, yes. 
We want it to get out of the country. 


Right Hon. Mr. Benner: Surely you made that clear the other day. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. If it is paid for, and the other chap is going to pay the storage and the 
costs of carrying it, is there not enough protection there that it is going to go 
into consumption?—A. He is going to help to get it out of the country. His 
business is to find a buyer abroad and sell it to him for immediate shipment, 
shipment a month ahead or two or three months ahead. 

Q. Do you think that the farmer is very much concerned if he sells his 
wheat and gets paid for it a desirable price?—A. Oh, I do, yes, Mr. McLean. 
I think he is very much concerned. For instance, I think the farmer last fall, 
say at the start of the crop season, if we had had the 450 million bushel crop 
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that we were told of at one time last summer, would have been very much con- 


cerned to have had 215 million bushels already in the bins to compete with his 
450 million. I think he is much concerned in getting it out of the country. 


’ Q. Because it is taking up space?—A. And affecting the price of his new 
crop. 

Q. Exactly.—A. I think he is very much concerned in getting it out of the 
country. 

Q. Those are his only two concerns?’—A. Yes. We do not know what suc- 
cess our operation will show by the end of July next, because that perhaps will 
be the final test, but we hope that there will be a fairly substantial reduction in 
the Canadian carry-over. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Bs Q. When you said that wheat sold flat, of course you have no further interest 
in it?—A. No. I did not say that. Excuse me. 


Q. Well, that you got your money for it and that is the end of it, from that 


_ standpoint. The fact of the matter is that the wheat sold flat is a relatively 


: 
; 
: 


small quantity?—A. Yes. But I did not want it understood—I do not want it 
os oye record that I said we had no further interest in it, because that is not what 
said. 

Q. No. But the wheat sold flat, for which you do not take an option back, I 
pee is very limited in quantity?—-A. Yes, a small percentage. I mentioned 
that. 

Q. Yes, you made that clear. What I am trying to do is—and apparently 
my poor intellect. does not grasy the matter as it should— —A. It would be hard 
to get anyone to believe that. 

Q. Well, no, I do not think it would be any trouble, from my difficulty in 
understanding this. I thought I knew a little about it. You sell cash wheat 
and take back in exchange—you desire to put it in those words—a May option. 
When I undertake to ascertain what the visible wheat in the country is, how 
do I learn it?—A. From the statements of the Bureau of Statistics. 

Q. How do they make them up?—A. They get a lot of their figures from 
the Board of Grain Commissioners, to whom the warehouses throughout the 
country have to report weekly what they hold. 

Q. Yes.—A. And all the terminals at the head of the lakes report what 
they have. 

Q. Yes—A. But simply so much wheat, represented by warehouse receipts 
and so on all through. They know the position of the wheat. 

Q. It is all that is in the elevators of the country and the terminals; you add 
them all up and that is the visible?—A. Yes. 

Q. Exclusive of what may be in the farmers’ hands?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you ascertain that?—A. What is in the farmers’ hands? 

Q. Yes. Just in order that we may have it. What is the method?—A. 
That is estimated on the basis, first, of the Dominion Government crop estimate, 
less what the farmers may have delivered to any certain date. If the crop 
estimate is 277 million bushels, and the farmers to a certain date have delivered 
100 million bushels, then it is estimated that there is 177 million bushels left in 
the farmers’ hands. When you come to get to the figure of the amount in farmers’ 
hands to market, you take off the last figure I mentioned the amount that it 
is expected the farmers will use for seed. 

Q. Or feed?—A. Yes, or feed. 

Q. Or both?—A. We come back to the recent figures referred to in the last 
couple days, about 14 million bushels left to market from about the middle of 
April. 
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@. Which, as you pointed out, is a small quantity; because they have mar- 
keted practically all the wheat they have except 14 million bushels?—A. Well, 
if that figure is correct. 

Q. Yes.—A. Sometimes, of course, more than is expected comes out. 

Q@. That is the visible wheat we have in the country?—-A. The amount in 
farmers’ hands is not counted in the visible. 

Q. No. But in making up the visible, you have the elevators and terminals; 
and then you say in farmers’ hands the estimate is so much. That is the amount 
of wheat there is in Canada?—A. No. What is:in farmers’ hands is not put in 
the visible. That is called invisible. 

Q. Well, I say with the estimate of what is m the farmers’ hands, that makes 
up all the wheat there is in Canada?—A. Yes. The visible plus what is in 
farmers’ hands. 

Q. Yes——A. There are one or two figures more—plus the amount on rail 
in Canada. That has not been, up to this time, taken into our visible. 

Q. That is, moving between points?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was estimated that the visible in Canada, in the month of December 
last, was 265 million bushels of wheat. Is that correct?—A. Somewhere close 
to that. I think it is 265 or 267, I am not sure which. 

Q. I think 267 is the figure given?—A. That is close enough, anyway. 

Q. That figure did not include the wheat in farmers’ hands nor, I under- 
stand, did it include the wheat on rail being moved between points?—A. No, sir. 

Q. That is right?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But outside of that, it meant all the wheat there was in Canada?—A. 
Yes, : 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Would it include flour?—A. No. 
Right Hon. Mr. Bennetrr: I am just dealing with wheat now. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. The Board—your Board—took over from the old McFarland Wheat 
Producers Limited, in contracts and wheat, 298 million bushels. Is that right? 
—A. 298 and a third or a half, yes. 

Q. And some thousand?—A. Yes. 


Q. How do you explain the difference between the visible figure as given 


by the department, and the fact that in contracts and wheat you took over 298 
million bushels from the Wheat Producers Limited?—-A. Among the contracts 
which we took over there would, of course, be a lot of wheat represented by— 
no, there would be contracts, I should say, not wheat—there would be contracts 
represented by hedges on wheat that might not be in the country, on flour that 
would be in the country. 

Q. But you had presented to you, and you took assignment of and delivery 
of real wheat and contracts amounting to 298 million bushels?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is clear, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. In December last. The contracts called for performance, in Canada, of 
the contracts, did they not?—A. For May wheat. 

Q. No. Did they call for performance or execution in Canada of fie con- 
tracts?—-A. According to the terms of delivery of May futures on the Winnipeg 
Exchange? 

Q. That is what I am asking you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Yes. So that, so far as you are concerned, you have bought, in wheat 
and contracts, 298 million bushels. That, in the terms of the contracts, would 
mean that you were to receive in Canada ‘by May 298 million bushels in all?— 
A. Well, we did not buy that. We inherited it. 


Q. I mean, you took it over?—A. Yes. I did not want it on the record that 


we bought it. We inherited it. 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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i a — Q. You inherited it?—A. Yes. | 
.. Q. We paid, the other day, something for it; the country did?—A. Of 


course, while it calls for delivery in Canada, those May futures, I think the 
__ whole circumstances of the government operations should be considered in con- 
nection with it. 

ta Q. Mr. Murray, we seem to find it difficult to arrive at a common under- 
~ standing about this. There is no doubt that when you got your documents from 
_ the Canadian Wheat Producers Limited, and had turned over to you actual 
wheat, you had 298 million bushels of wheat, (a) real wheat and (b) contracts 
for delivery in May of the balance in Canada, at Fort William. I do not know 
whether there was any at Vancouver or not? 


By the Chairman: 
@. A total of 298 million bushels?—A. Yes. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


: Q. In Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. What, I ask is the explanation of how that could come about, in as much 
_ as the total visible wheat was, as expressed by the government statisticians, 265 
_ million bushels? I am just asking for information so that it may be put upon 
’ the record?—A. Well, to find out how it came about, of course you have got to 
go further back then the start of our operations. 

Q. I am not suggesting for a moment that you are responsible for it—A. No. 
Really you want an explanation from me of the difference between 265 and 
the 298? 

Q@. Yes. What is the explanation of there being in your hands wheat and 
contracts for wheat that would entitle you to 298 million bushels of Canadian 
wheat, when there was only 265 million bushels of wheat in Canada?—A. I 
think, Mr. Chairman, that yesterday in dealing with this matter which obviously 
has to do with the question of shorts— 

(. Oh, no, not necessarily —A. I think it obviously has. I indicated many 
_ times, in the fifteen months previous to December 1 last, explanations had been 
_ made of this difference. One of the most popular explanations in certain quarters 
' was that it was the result of a bear raid and shorts. 

~ Q. Yes, but— —A. I am trying to answer your question. 


Q. That is not an answer to my question.—A. I am asked for an explanation. 


: By the Chairman: 
Q. You are giving the explanation now?—A. I am. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. You are giving somebody else’s explanation?—A. Certainly. I think I 
am entitled to give someone else’s explanation. I did not handle the wheat 
business of this country so that this situation developed. I did not handle it on 
that basis. Somebody else did. As I say, there is one explanation very popular 
in many quarters, in some quarters, that has been made of that situation. There 
- have been other explanations made too, explanations indicating that a lot of 
_that disecrepency was made up as a result of people owning wheat or flour which 

was not in the visible supply of Canada, and having such wheat or flour naturally 
and properly hedged in the Winnipeg market. That is another explanation that 
has been made. I have not attempted to account for that difference and do 
not know that I am capable of it; but I could throw one little bit of enlightment, 
perhaps, on it. When the first was heard of the bear raid on October 1, 1934, 
Mr. McFarland, for the government, had 2024 million bushels of wheat. The | 
Canadian visible, plus the amount on rails in Canada, plus the amount on 
—-17596—2 
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‘ 


passage at that time, was 2494 million bushels, which was 474 million bushels — 


‘more than he held. That is when he first talked about the bear raid. He did 
that, you will remember, on October 1, 19384. When you look over the records, 
it might be reasonable to suppose—I am not saying that is—that the real facts 
are that Mr. McFarland’s outburst at that time was the result of an attack of 
the jitters on his part more than anything else. If I remember correctly, he 
explained or claimed that there was a bear raid because of the heavy sales that 
had taken place in the few weeks previous to October 1, 1984. If you will look 
up the situation of farmers’ marketings and relate that to Mr. McFarland’s 
purchases, you will find from August 17 to September 28, 1934—I took Septem- 
ber 28 because it is the week-end figure and it is only one market day away 
from October 1—the total marketings by farmers were 814 million bushels of 
wheat. Mr. McFarland’s purchases in the same period were 264 million 
bushels of wheat or 324 per cent of the farmer’s marketings. The balance 
of 55 million bushels which had been delivered by farmers up to then 
was being sold and had to be sold by the farmers for consumption. And 
another interesting fact, to me at least, about it was that at the middle 
of August, starting in on stabilization operations for a new crop, Mr. 
McFarland owned in round figures for the government 176,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. His line of credit at the time was 200,000,000 bushels of wheat—Mr. 
Bennett was in the Old Country—and when having purchased 26,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, which is 324 per cent of the farmers’ marketings, by the end of Septem- 
ber he was up to his line of credit; I do not know whether he needed an excuse 
to use with Mr. Bennett to get his line of credit extended—Mr. Bennett was 
across the water—but in any event it was then the story of the great bear raid 
on shorts first.appeared. Now, I mentioned yesterday that our Board has no 
opinion in regard to this matter of shorts. There has been ample opportunity 
with the constant talk for a year about bear raids on shorts, plenty of oppor- 
tunity to check it up and investigate it. People in charge of the affairs of this 
country were invited to investigate it and find out the true facts and they did 
not make a single move to do so. I do not want to be asked to explain that 
difference that happened to exist when we took over on December 2. If this 
committee or any other body wants to ascertain how much of that was speculative 
shorts, how much of it was hedges against wheat not in the visible in this country, 
flour in this country, Canadian wheat in other positions, it is perfectly possible 
for them to do so. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Having, with that digression, dealt with the matter that you dealt with - 


yesterday, you might direct your attention to my question if you please. You 
took over 298,000,000 bushels of wheat and there was a visible 265,000,000 
bushels. What is the position to-day?—A. I was asked that question the other 
day and, of course, my answer was the only obvious one unless this Committee 
rules otherwise. If I explain the position to-day and the Canadian visible is 
known to the world they would know how much wheat we had. Our Board 
are perfectly willing to give it if the Committee desire it. 

Q. I am not going to put myself in the position of asking questions that 
you think in the public interest it is undesirable to answer?—A. I mentioned 
the other day that neither myself personally nor our Board wish to be put in 
the position of taking the onus and the whole responsibility of saying it is not 
in the public interest. As far as our Board is concerned, we can continue to 
sell wheat for the government and handle our job if the figures are given up to 
yesterday. It is not our own money that is involved. The gentlemen here are 
just as competent as we are to decide whether it is in the public interest or not, 
and I do not want on the record at any single place the suggestion that the only 
reason the figures were not given was because Mr. Murray said it was not in 
the public interest. 

[Mr. James R. Murray. ] 
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“The: bamiea at ne that j is masenood. 


‘Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Mr. Murray was asked by me if he would pre- 
that it should not be done and he said “Yes” and I said I would govern myself 
ccordingly, and the eat speaking for the members of the committee, 


- Wrrness: Yes. 
- The CHatrman: Yes. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Therefore I will not press the question, Mr. Murray. Did you hear Mr. 
_ Milner give his explanation last year?—A. No, sir, 

Q. Did you see the typewritten copy before it was given?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you will recall that it gave just what you have been giving here 
‘now, the question of flour and hedges abroad and matters of that kind. Do 


fe) And ido you a icsaber Mr. Melvor, your co-commissioner, giving evid- 
nce immediately after that or shortly after that? You read it, I ‘suppose?—A. 
art of it, I think. 


Q. At page 362, after going into each one of those separate items, Items 1 
2, 3 and 4 raised by Mr. Milner, he said:— 


? 


aa My view, after analyzing the figures of the Canadian visible and 
: having in mihd the amount of wheat which is on hand for stabilization 
‘ Hy) purposes, is that there is no question of doubt that there is a large short 


interest in the Winnipeg market and the figures which I have quoted 
absolutely prove this fact. 


Do you recall that?—-A. No; I do not recall that. 
 Q. You say you did not hear him, but you read his evidence, I take it?— 
Pk Not all of it. 
- ' QQ. He gave a detailed answer to the various points made by Mr. Milner 
and Mr. Milner’s explanation was read, and you say you heard it or saw it 
_ before it was read to the committee, and it is much the same as you have given 
4 _ here to-day, is it not?—A. No. 
iia About the hedges of wheat abroad, ied some 
Be rires that the exchange had secured from the members. I was not giving the 
Beexplanation, Mr. Bennett. 
: . @: Your view then is this, that there may be shorts and there may be longs, 
and you are not interested in ‘that at all?—A. No. 
~~ Q. In the broad way you said you sold wheat and did not ask him whether 
it was for long or short purposes?—A. I said that was our interpretation of our 
a luties. 

_  Q. And I gathered from what you said that you recognize that there are 
shorts on the Winnipeg market and there are longs. You said that yesterday, 
rf pI think?—A. I think in any futures market there will be. 

QQ. There are men who expect the price of wheat to go down who make 
their trading on that basis, and you call them “shorts” I take it?—A. We call 
them bears. They might be bearish and not be short in wheat. 

~- Q. What do you describe the “short ” as?—A. I beg your pardon? 

+ Q. What do you describe the “ short ” as?—A. Well, if it is for the purposes 
of the discussion that has ranged up and down this country for a year and a 
halt it would be a speculative short, a man who sold wheat short because 
Ee thought the price was too high and expected it to go down. 

_ Q. He would make his money out of what? How would he make his 
oney, if any?—A. He would make his money, if he were correct in his judg- 
ent; and he would lose it if he were wrong. 
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Q. You say you recognize the fact that there are short and long traders in \ 


Winnipeg and other places, but you do not enquire into that phase of it?— 
A. No; we do not enquire. 

at Do I gather that your own view is, from what you know as a member of 
the Grain Exchange for all these years, only taking over this position in 
December, that there were actually no shorts in the Winnipeg Exchange in 
December, 1935?—A. I would not express my own view on that at the moment. 
I do not think, ranks that it is in order for me to be asked to express my 
view on that. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. You have never had an opportunity to find out, have you?—A. I cer- 
tainly never have had nearly as good an opportunity to find out about it as 
some of the people who talked so much about it for a year. 


By Mr. Deachman: 

Q. Would a short interest be a bull or bear factor?—-A. It depends on the 
time. When he is already short he certainly thereafter is going to be a bullish 
factor because he is going to have to buy that wheat in. 

Mr. Pertey: When it gets low enough. 

Mr. McLean: Or when it gets high enough. 

Mr. Perutey: He runs to cover. 

Wrrness: We want the price to go down when we are short,. but the fact 
that you are in the market after that means that you are going to have to buy 
wheat some time. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Your suggestion that men whose business it is to drive the market down 
are bullish factors is a new one on me, but you may be right?—A. Let us get it 
correct on the record so that when parts of the record are picked out and used 
for the purposes of speeches in the country the answer will be there. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Mr. Chairman, I submit that Mr. Murray has 
no right to make an observation of that character. 

Witness: I did not say you would make the speeches. 

Mr. McLean: That is exactly what will happen. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: This witness is under oath. 

Mr. McLran: He knows what he is talking about. 

Witness: It is very definite, for my own protection. 

Mr. McLuan: Mr. Bennett, you have prepared the material lots of times, 

“at you did not make the speeches. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: It seems to me that a witness under oath should 
confine himself to an endeavour to answer the questions. I know this is not a 
court of law, but I confess I cannot make any progress with Mr. Murray. 

The CuarrMan: What is your question? 

Wirness: Excuse me a moment. I would like a little protection from the 
committee. 

The CuatrMANn: If you are appealing against the ruling of the Chair you 
are at liberty to do so. When Mr. Bennett has re-stated his question I will rule 
upon it. 

Right Hon. Mr. Brennerr: I made the observation that a man who is out 
to reduce the price at which he could buy a commodity I have not heard of as 
being a bullish factor before, and then the witness said, in effect: We must now 
deal with this matter about speeches in the country, and so on. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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s The cere. He was going to mine an explanation. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Mr. Chairman, I mentioned to you that I had 
an engagement. 

Wirness: Mr. Chairman, excuse me for a moment— 


; Mr. Garprner: I object to the committee adjourning until the witness has 
answered the question. 


Witness: Mr. Bennett has not correctly stated what he said. 
The CuairMan: The reporter will read Mr. Bennett’s question. 
The REPORTER: 


Q. Your suggestion that men whose business it is to drive the market 
down are bullish factors is a new one on me, but you may be right? 


Witness: What J had in mind, and IJ think I am reasonably correct, is that 
‘Mr. Bennett said— 
Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Mr. Chairman, I— 

The Cuatrman: Let the witness proceed. 


Wirness: What I understood Mr. Bennett to say was that to describe a 
- man who makes his money by driving the price of wheat down as a bullish 

j factor is a new one on him, and I wanted to put on the record that I did not 

_ describe any such man. I said, in reply to a question by Mr. Deachman, that 

q under certain circumstances a man who was short would be a bullish factor in 

- the market. I did not want to have on the record, Mr. Chairman, for any reason 

_ whatever the words put in my mouth, namely, that I had said a man who made 

_ his money by driving the price of wheat down would be a bullish factor. That 

is all I wanted to say. 

q Right Hon. Mr. Bennert: The further answer to you, Mr. Chairman, is on 
_ the record when you asked a certain question to which he gave an answer. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we meet this afternoon? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Can you come this afternoon, Mr. Bennett? 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennertr: I cannot come, but that does not make any 
difference. I want the minutes of the Exchange. I have not touched the sale 
. of the 22,000,000 bushels until I get the minutes of his board. 

- Wirness: They are in the mail now, sir. 

a Mr. Chairman, might I make a suggestion. As you know, I am here at 
your disposal for as long as you require me, but there is important wheat board 
_ work to be done in Winnipeg, and if you gentlemen could hold meetings more 

_ or less continuously in order to make it possible for me to get back to my job 

- in Winnipeg I would appreciate it very much, and so would. the other members 

of the board. Dean Shaw is ill at the present time. 

The CuatrmMAn: I think it is desirable to let Mr. Murray go as soon as 

' possible. The immediate question is, shall we meet this afternoon? 

| Right Hon. Mr. Bennert: The committee wishes to meet this afternoon, 

and so far as I am concerned it does not make any difference. 


The Cuatrman: Then we shall adjourn until three-thirty this afternoon. 


5 Whereupon the commitinee adjourned at 1.03 o’clock p.m. until 3.30 
~ o'clock p.m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
The committee resumed at 3.30 p.m. 


The Cuarrman: I think our quorum is complete now. How do you desire 
to proceed? 


JAMES R. Murray, resumed. 


By Mr. Deachman: f 

Q. There is a question or two I should like to ask. Mr. Murray, as I recall 
it, a day or so ago you said that the price was ultimately determined by supply 
and demand?—A. Yes, I agreed with you. 

Q. Yes, in that. Has there been any material change in the system of 
marketing during the last ten years, would you say, as far as the open market 
is concerned?—A. There has been a new factor introduced into it, yes. 

Q. What factor?—-A. What has been known as the government stabilization 
operation. 

Q. Yes. But that would not affect the actual operations of the system 
except to alter the supply in relation to the demand, would it?—-A. No; it does 
not change the operation of the system. It put another buyer into the market; 
that is, in our market in Canada, but not in so far as the— 

@. The world market is concerned?—-A. —but not in so far as the world 
market is concerned, no. 

Q. I have heard this contention raised, that at the present time there was 
no one available to take the hedges on the open market the same as there was 
years ago?—A. Well at the present time there are no hedges coming on the 
market against wheat being purchased in the country because the market price 
is below the fixed minimum price, and the wheat board gets all the wheat. 

Q. But in the autumn season when there is the rush of wheat to the market, 
if the fixed price were abandoned, in other words, or if it were above the fixed 
price, would there still be available those who would take these hedges on the 
market?—A. Yes; they would take some of them; they would take a lot of 
them, yes. In the past few years there have been times when other people 
besides government agencies were taking the hedges; they were coming into 
the market. 

@. Who took them, for instance, last fall?—-A. Well, I could not say who 
took them except exporters would take some of them, millers would take some 
of them, millers in the United States who wanted to buy some Canadian wheat, 
they would take some of them; speculators might take some of them. 

Q. The same parties then would be there to take the hedges as were present 
say, ten years ago, or twenty years ago, or when the exchange opened; is that 
right?—A. Well, the same class of buyer. 

Q. Therefore any failure to take the hedges now as compared with any 
other time would be due to the risk of monopoly control on the market; that 
is to say the government being a very large and determining factor the speculator 
might fear to risk an encounter with the government?—<A. Well, I do not know 
that I would go so far as that. These things have different effects on different 
people, the way they look at it, but I have some figures here—I do not know 
whether it would be useful information to the committee or not—but they might 
be of some use. It is my information as to who might or might not take the 
hedges. Yes, I have the information here. .I might say this in regard to the 
matter that Mr. Deachman has raised. I think there has been a good deal of 
nonsense talked about this question of taking the hedges. I do not mean to 
suggest that everything that has been said about it is nonsense, but a good deal 

[Mr. James R. Murray. ] 
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of it has been nonsense. There are figures that are readily available, and the 
thing is a simple mathematical calculation that is capable of proof. If you 
take the figures between August 1, 1931, and September 1, 1935, four crop years 
—I take August 1, 1931, because it was in July or August, 1931, when what 
has been called the stabilization operations started. 

Mr. Senn: That is when wheat was very low. 

Mr. DeacuMAn: Wheat was approximately 55 cents at that time. 

Mr. Senn: What price was wheat at that time? 

Mr. DeacuMan: Fifty-five cents. 


Witness: No, wheat was over 60 cents a bushel around the beginning of 
August, 1931—no, I am wrong. In July, 1931, the average price for October 
wheat was 593 cents. In August, 1931, the average price for October wheat was 
554 cents. If you take the figures from August 1, 1931, to September 1, 1935, 
the total amount of wheat marketed by farmers in western Canada was 
1,101,000,000 bushels, all of which would be sold during that period, because 
_ the amount held by farmers unsold at the end of August, 1935, first of September, 
1935, would be very very small. During that period the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, through whom the stabilization operations were conducted, 
total purchases were 327,000,000 bushels in round figures, or 29-7 per cent of 
the total marketing. Therefore, the balance of 774,000,000 bushels was pur- 
chased by other people, or in other words, the hedges put in the market against 
that 774,000,000 bushels were taken by people other than those in charge of the 
stabilization operation. That was 70-3 per cent of the total marketing. 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. Mr. Murray, what period elapsed between the beginning of this term 

that you have mentioned, the figure of one billion odd bushels, and the time 
that those stabilization proceedings commenced?—A. The first wheat was pur- 
chased by Mr. McFarland for the Co-operative Wheat Producers in the first 
week of July, 1931. 
Mr. Donnetuy: Mr. Chairman, if I remember correctly, Mr. McFarland 
_ in giving his evidence before the Banking and Conimerce committee said he did 
not begin the stabilization process until 1932, the first wheat was bought in 1932. 
Did he buy some in 1931? 

Wirness: That statement of Dr. Donnelly, according to my memory, is 
correct, that Mr. McFarland made that statement before the Banking and 
Commerce committee, but I think that Mr. Findlay who was before the special 
‘committee last June, gave figures from the records showing that the purchases 
started in 1931, and the records show that the first purchase in the pit was a 
purchase of one million bushels some time in the first week of July, 1981. 

- Mr. Senn: On whose behalf, Mr. Murray? 
Mr. Donnetty: On whose behalf? 
Wirness: Purchased for the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers. 


Mr. Peritey: Not in the stabilization operation. 


By Mr. Senn: 
‘am Q. For the Co-operative?—A. The Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited 
Be bank account was guaranteed by the Dominion government. 


By Mr. Perley: 
- Q. But the real stabilization operations did not start in 1931, that is certain. 
A, Well, I don’t know. There were several million bushels bought in the fall 
of 1931 anyway. Perhaps we should not call them stabilization operations; i ey 
don’t know. At least they went into the market and bought wheat. The record 
shows that. 
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Mr. Donnetty: That was probably speculation. 
Witness: May I go on and finish? 


By Mr. Perley: me 
Q. It might have been the system which Mr. Murray is outlining in which 
they had to take the May back?—-A. These purchases I speak of had nothing 
whatever to do with cash wheat transactions; no connection. But might I go 
on with my answer to Mr. Deachman’s question? 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. Before you leave that, may I ask how many erop years were included in 
that period?—A. Four. These are the final figures of the amount of wheat 
marketed by farmers during those four years. Now, the first figures I have 
given show that 29-7 per cent of the hedges were taken by the Co-operative 
Wheat Producers, 70:3 by some other people. That was the first part of the 
operation. We find that at the first of September, 1935, the Canadian Co-opera- 
tive Wheat Producers held 134,000,000 bushels more wheat than they held on 
August 1, 1931, the beginning of this period. They had therefore resold in the 
market the difference between the 327,000,000 they had purchased and the 134,- 
000,000 bushels they had received and kept; that is, they had more. I think 
the thing is clear. That difference was 193,000,000 bushels. They put that—if I 
may use a grain trade term—back into the pit at some time other than when 
they bought it; so that the market took the hedges for that 193,000,000 bushels 
when the Co-operative Wheat Producers put them m. Therefore you come to 
this picture as the complete one for the whole period. The farmers marketings, ~ 
let me repeat, were 1,101,000,000 bushels. The Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers took and kept 134,000,000 bushels, or 12-17 per cent of the total 
marketings. Other people took 774,000,000, referred to above, plus 193,000,000, 
which equals 967,000,000 bushels, or 87-83 per cent of the total marketings. 


By Mr. Deachman: 


Q. So that the total they took and held is 12-17?—-A. Yes, took and kept. 

Q. The total of the hedges carried over a period of four years?—A. Yes. 
The total of hedges put in there against farmers’ marketings in the country, put 
into the market or coming into the market against the purchases in the country. 

Q. So that the same forces would still be existent, but with more freedom 
in the market? One might assume that there would be more speculative activity? 
—A. Well, I do not want to express an opinion about the volume of speculative 
activity. 

Q. It is a rather loose term, perhaps?—A. It is just an opinion of mine. As 
far as the whole market is concerned I think the figures are of more value. 
There is a picture of what has happened, in my opinion. 

Q. The statement was made the other day: “ Our wheat may never recover 
from the fact that it has been put on a parity with other wheats,” speaking in 
reference to Australia. Is there any material danger to be anticipated from our 
wheat going on a parity with other wheats?—A. No; I do not think necessarily 
so. It has been referred to in this committee. There have been many times 
in the past twenty years when our wheat was selling c.i.. Liverpool at con- 
siderably below the price of Australian wheat, and that did not stop it when 
the world situation justified it coming back to sell at a premium. 

@. Would it be a dangerous thing to hold our wheat above the price of other 
wheats, reversing the question?—A. Yes, I think we have a demonstration of 
that in the past couple of years, because there are figures that have been quoted 
here that show, in my opinion, that we have lost out; definitely the figures in 
Belgium, Holland and Switzerland show that we have lost to the Argentine a 
proportion of those markets, and we have lost some in Britain. And there is 

[Mr. James R. Murray. ] 
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- one thing to bear in mind when we talk about the parities and what is a fair 
_ parity, that it will change from year to year; but if you take the last two years 
_ when our wheat was held at such a high premium, twenty-five to thirtv cents 
_ over the Argentine and twenty cents or more over long periods over the Australian, 
_ those two countries sold their wheat and cleaned their bins and cleaned up their 
crop, and we piled up a burdensome surplus—that is not my term for it—in this 
country, and I do not think that that is a good thing to do. I would like to 
repeat that my statement in regard to that has no reference to the price the 
__» farmer received, because the farmer could have received the price he did and, in 
_ my opinion, a system could have been worked out of getting a more equitable price 
. _ than he received. 

Q. A more equitable price in relation to other prices?—A. No, but a fairer 
_ price throughout each month of the year to the farmers who were marketing in 
i _ each month of the year, and just as good a price as he got, and still we did not 
4 


_ need to pile up our wheat in this country. 


=~ 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Could you indicate to the committee during that period from August 31 
to September 1, 1935, the amount of wheat that was cleared, option trades cleared 
through the clearing house?—A. I have not those figures. 

Q. It would be a great deal more than these figures?-—A. Yes. 
@. How many times more?—A. I have no idea. 


Q. Is it not true that some time during that period, I think in the early part 
of 1933, the grain exchange made representations to the government through their 
directors that Mr. McFarland should continue in his operations in order to take 
the hedges, that there was nobody really there to take all the hedges?—A. I do 
not know about that. I do not think, speaking from memory, that the grain 
exchange made any representations; individual members of the grain trade may 
have. I do not want to leave the impression that I think that Mr. McFarland’s 
operations to the extent that at times they took hedges were useless and not of 
— some value. I was trying to give Mr. Deachman and the committee some 
_ figures in answer to Mr. Deachman’s question. 

Q. The point I think you want to leave with this committee is that, to take 
care of what we might term legitimate hedges, that is, to take care of the grain 
taken in in the country which has to be sold for future delivery in order to get 
the protection, if that is the only grain hedged there are agencies present in the 
_ shape of mills and exporters and buyers from the United States, as you stated, 
to take care of that legitimate hedging?—A. No. I do not want to give an 
opinion on it. I just wanted to give Mr. Deachman the facts—it is a mathema- 
tical calculation and perfectly simple—and let the committee draw their own 

deductions from it. 

-  Q.Last year before the committee reviewing these matters I think Mr. 

Milner or one of the witnesses representing the grain exchange stated in answer 
- to some member of the committee that he thought the system should be allowed 
to function as normally as possible, but that some agency or someone should be 
present in order to take care of any of the hedges that these agencies could 
- not take up. I think the term used was “to stand by with the basket,” ready 
to take up the surplus. 


E 


se: 


Mr. Cotpwetu: A pretty costly basket. 


Witness: Of course, among members of the grain exchange there are 
differences of opinion on these matters just as there are among other classes of 
people. I am not expressing any opinion on it because that brings.us into the 
consideration of the best system for the future. 
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By Mr. Coldwell: 


Os Following Mr. Deachman’s question, to get the entire picture Peon 
the law of supply and demand and the various factors that have interfered with 
it, is it not true to say that a great deal of this difficulty arose because of the 
trade barriers and the exchange situation in Australia, the Argentine Republic, 
and between Switzerland and other countries, and so on, and we were unable 
to meet that situation because we did not utilize our exchange and our trade 
relationship to some degree, to the extent that they did? Was not that a factor? 
—A.I would not agree that we were unable to do so; I would say we were 
unwilling to do so. 

Q. We did not?—-A. I would not say we were unable to. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. Some days ago I asked you if it would be possible to get certain records 
here from the board in connection with the handling of grain futures prior to 
the time that you took over the board. Have you got those figures here?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Before asking certain questions in regard to those, for the purpose of 
the record I would like to get certain dates set. When was the wheat board 
appointed pursuant to the Wheat Board Act of 1985?—A. August 14, 1935. 

Q. Who was the chief commissioner of the board?—A. Mr. McFarland. 

Q. Was the wheat board authorized to buy wheat with money supplied by 
the government or under Dominion government guarantee?—A. Well, they had 
the authority that was in the Act. Just in connection with that, when the ques- 
tion was raised the other day about the power of the board to take futures in 
exchange for cash wheat when we sold cash wheat, there was a lot of discussion 
as to whether that was buying or not, and J stated the position of our board 
early in December, that we did not get any legal opinions but just went ahead 
because we thought we were within our powers. Mr. Mclvor apparently saw 
some newspaper reports about it, and he has sent me down-a copy of a legal 
opinion secured on August 27, 1935, by the old board, just thirteen days after 
they were appointed, that deals with this very question. 

Q. Have you that opinion with you?—A. Yes. It is a letter from Mr. F. M. 
Burbridge, K.C., addressed to the Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg:— 


Summing up the views which I have expressed to you at our various 
conferences as to the interpretation to be placed upon The Canadian 
Wheat Board Act, 1935, I am of opinion 

1. That the Board has, subject to the approval of the Governor in 
Council, the power and duty to fix from year to year the price to be paid 
to the ‘‘ producers ” for wheat purchased by the Board during each crop 
years. 

2. That the price fixed by the Board and approved by the Governor 
in Council to be paid for wheat ee ae during a ron year cannot 
be changed either up or down; 


That deals with the point that was tena by Mr. Bennett. Then:— 
in other words, while the price to be paid may vary from year 
to year, there can be but one price fixed during any crop year. 

3. That while the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 1935, limits the 
purchases of wheat to be made by the Board to purchases from “ pro- 
ducers,” vet in selling wheat from time to time on the Winnipeg market 
the Board can comply with the rules and customs of that market 


I want to emphasize the word “ customs ”—“ but only for the purpose of and to 
the extent requisite for carrying through such sales” referring to selling wheat. 


[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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ere is another letter from Mr. E. K. Williams, K.C., to Mr. Burbridge, 
ugust 27, 1935, and reading: — 


Wea Dear Sir: 
; Re Canadian Wheat Board,.Gen. 3278 


_._ Lacknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 26th of August enclos- 
ing copy of the opinion which you have written to the Canadian Wheat 
Board following our various interviews and discussions. I concur in the 
opinions which you express in your letter. 


- I would sum up those two letters in layman’s language by saying—it is 

clearly stated—that the Board have no power to vary the price up or down 
Bara, « 4 2 . 

' once it has been set for the year; and, in the second place, while the Board have 

the power to purchase futures in selling cash wheat, that gives them power to 

_ exchange. They have no power to purchase futures unless it is in connection with 

' _the sale of cash wheat. 


oe By the Chairman: 

>a Q. You read something to the effect that it is the duty of the Board, with the 
concurrence of the Governor in Council, to fix the price of wheat. Do you 
suppose the writer intends to say it is mandatory on the part of the Board to 
fix the price of wheat so long as the Wheat Board is in existence?—A. He says 
__ the board has the power and duty. 

Be), Q. Have you the Act here?—A. Yes. I think the word “ duty ” appears in 


the Act. It is section 8:— 

pe It shall be the duty of the Board— 

at (a) to fix the price to be paid to the producers for wheat delivered 
_. to the Board as by this Act provided, subject to the approval of the 
eli Governor in Council. 

——__ Q. One might interpret it that if it is to be fixed the Board shall fix it with 
the concurrence of the Government. I was curious to know what was the inter- 
pretation of these two gentlemen. 

a By Mr. Ross: 

er Q. Were they the legal advisers of the board?—A. Yes. This, of course, 
___was before our time, August 27. Mr. Burbidge was the legal adviser, and as 
it was an important matter apparently he called in Mr. E. K. Williams for his 


opinion. 


By Mr. Perley: : 
' Q. The wording of the Act says:—‘It shall be the duty ... ”?-A. Yes, 
quite clearly. 


Sey By the Charman: 

Q. Of course, I suppose if the Government did not desire to do that and 
the wheat board recommended it to the government it would not be obligatory 
so far as the Government is concerned?—A. You cannot expect the Government 
to agree to all the suggestions of the wheat board. 


Best By Mr. Ross: 
-—-Q. I asked you whether the money was supplied by the government or the 
~ Dominion Government guaranteed the purchase of wheat by the board?—A. 


ney was supplied for us by the Government. 


phy 


‘he account of the Co-operative Wheat Producers was guaranteed, and all the 
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Q. Was the function of the board to buy wheat from producers and sell 
that wheat, or did they have other functions?—A. That is the function, as I 
understand it. 

Q. Were they supposed to take over any wheat from anyone?—A. or 
we had to take over the wheat and contracts held by the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers. 

Q. Had the wheat board any authority to buy futures in the pit for stabil- 
ization or other purposes?—A. No; that legal opinion states that clearly. 

Q. And the next question is fairly well answered by the legal opinion in 
the ordinary course of business using the existing machinery of the trade could 
the board acquire futures in exchange when making cash sales?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was Mr. McFarland the manager or selling agent for the Canadian 
Wheat Producers Limited at the same time as he was chief commissioner of the 
wheat board?—A. Yes, he was last fall; at least, I understand so. 

Q. Was Mr. McFarland handling the grain for the Co-operative Wheat 
Producers Limited under Dominion Government guarantee?—A. Yes, the 
guarantee of the Co-operative Wheat Producers’ bank account was in effect 
last fall, was in effect up to March 381 this year. 

Q. Until what date did he hold the dual position?—A. As far as I know 
until he retired from the Wheat Board. 

Q. Can. you give me the purchases and sales by Mr. McFarland for the 
Board or the Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited from the inception of the 
Board on August 14 to December 7 when.you took over the Board?—-A. These 
are the statements that I sent to Winnipeg for as the result of your question 
the other day, Mr. Ross. I have a letter here from Mr. Aitken, the acting- 
treasurer, dated April 24:— 

Please find enclosed a statement showing the purchases and sales 
for the period from August 14 to October 31, 1935. This is a correct 
statement compiled from the books of Canadian Co- operative Wheat 
Producers Limited. 


You asked as of December 7. There is a more voluminous statement, and 
in looking over it to check in regard to the date October 31 I find that apparently 
there were not any after October 31. Shall I read this statement to the Com- 
mittee? 

Q. Please?—A. If the Committee do not mind, rather than read the detail, 
would it be satisfactory if I read the daily totals and just indicated about the 
price? I think it will give the information. 

Q. Yes. Before you start, have you the monthly totals?—A. They can be 
added up. This statement shows the amounts sold at different prices on each 
different date, but I will give the daily figures:— 

August 14: Sold 220,000 bushels, that is of the August futures. The price 
ranged from 82% to 823. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Wheat Producers?—A. Canadian Co-operative Producers from August 
14 on. 

By Mr. Perley: 

Q. How much?—-A. 220,000 bushels. Then:— 

August 15: Sold 597,000 bushels of the August options—I had better use 
the word “option”. Prices ranged from 812 to 834. 
August 16: Sold 175,000 bushels at prices from 82 to 828. 

August 17: Sold 250,000 bushels, prices ranging from 82% to 864. 

August 20: Sold 121,000 bushels, prices ranging from 843 to 854. 

August 21: Sold 629,000 bushels, prices ranging from 843 to 873. 

August 22: Sold 275,000 bushels, prices ranging from 864 to 873. 
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ust 23: Sold 157,000 panes: prices ranging from 86% to 873. 
\ugust 24: Sold 77, 000 bushels, prices ranging from 863 to 873. 
~ August 26: Sold 37 000 bushels at 862. 
~ August 28: Sold 87, 000 bushels, prices ranging from 843 to 85§. 
August 31: Sold 35, 000 bushels, prices ranging from 847 to 85, All 
being sales of the August option. 

Q. Those were straight sales?—A. Yes. 


these 


By Mr. Perley: 


@. On whose account?—A. Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers. 
Also August 31: Sold 62,000 October options, 812. 


Also August 31: Purchases 1,620,000 bushels of Vera options at prices 
es ranging from 814 to 84. 


By Mr. Ross: 
@. Purchases in the pit, Mr. Murray?—A. Yes. 


b By Mr. Donnelly: 

Be _Q. This is not taken in exchange?—A. None of this is taken in exchange 

against cash sales. I have the total of the August sales and purchases. I have 

_ totalled them in pencil myself. The sales from the 14th August to the 31st, 
inclusive, are 2,722,000 bushels, and the purchases 1,620,000 bushels. 


By Mr. Crerar: 


oe _ Q. Before you go on, on what date was the price fixed for wheat?—A. Sep- 
- . tember 6. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What is the price range for the 1,620,000 bushels?—A. Prices ranging 
from 815 to 84. 


a ee ayers Toss: 

; _Q. Can you give us purchases and sales from the 31st August to September 
— 62—A. Very well. 

as -Q. Or you can go right through?—A. Very well: 

g September 3: Bought 680,000 bushels October option, at 82. 

‘ September 3: Sold 18,000 bushels October option at 82%. 


- September 4: Bought 595,000 bushels October option, prices ranging from 
824 to 82%. 
a September : Sold 732,000 bushels October option, prices ranging from 
eS 821 to 823. 


4 
4 
Oe Sephember 5: Bought 1,040,000 bushels October option, prices ranging from 
833 to 848. 
B.S September 5: Sold 759,000 bushels October option, prices ranging from 
82 to 83. 
September 6 
843 to 854. 
September 6 
828 to 848. 
- Sep taraber vi 
| 848 to 874. 
No purchases on the 7th. 
a , September 9: Sold 751,000 bushels October option, prices ranging from 
854 to 884. 
mora.’ No purchases on the 9th. 


= 


: Bought 409,000 bushels October option, prices ranging from 
: Sold 476,000 bushels October option, prices ranging from 


: Sold 2,019,000 bushels October option, prices ranging from 
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September 10: Sold 193,000 bushels October option, prices rae from 
881 to 89. 

No purchases on the 10th. 

September 11: Sold 1,136,000 bushels October option, prices ranging from 
884 to 90. & 

No purchases on the 11th. 

September 12: Bought 90,000 bushels October option and May option at 
89% to: 923. 


‘By Mr. Ross: 

Q. That was after the price was set?—A. The price was set on the 6th. 
Then: 

September 12: Sold 837,000 bushels Oxtober option, prices ranging from 
89 to 90. 

September 13: Bought 300,000 bushels May option and October option, 
prices from 89% to 93. 

September 13: Sold 325,000 bushels October option, prices ranging from 
904 to 904. wR 

September 14: Bought 460,000 bushels October option, prices ranging from 
894 to 90. 

September 14: Sold 44,000 bushels, prices ranging from 904 to 90. 

September 16: Bought 200,000 bushels October option at 894. 

September 16: Sold 352,000 bushels October option, prices ranging from ~ 
904 to 90%. 

September 17: Sold 904,000 bushels October option, prices ranging from 
904 to 923. 

September 18: Bought 540,000 bushels October option, prices ranging from 
91 to 93. 

September 18: Sold 648,000. bushels October option, prices ranging from 
91 to 943. 


ive) 
(5e) 


By Mr. Perley: 

@. A good sale?—A. Yes, a pity there were not more of them. Then: 

September 19: No purchases. 

September 19: Sold 501,000 bushels October option, prices ranging from 93 
to 943. 

September 20: No purchases. 

September 20: Sold 149,000 bushels October option at 934. 

September 21: Bought 347,000 bushels October option, prices ranging from 
933 to 94. 

No sales on September 21. 

September 23: Bought 1,975,000 bushels October option, prices ranging from 
934 to 9332. 

No sales on September 238. 

September 24: Bought 1,480,000 bushels October option, prices ranging 
from 92% to 933. 

September 24: Sold 50,000 bushels October option, prices ranging from 94 
to 942. 

That concludes the figures for September. 

The total for September: Bought, 8,116,000 bushels; sold, for September, - 
9,894,000 bushels. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. What was that again?—A. Bought, 8,116,000 bushels; sold, 9,894,000 
bushels. 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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i Wrens: Now, October: October. 52 6ld, 1,217,000 bushels; the October, 
‘December | and May ‘options being at prices ranging from 954 for the December to 
_ 964; and for the May at $1. He purchased 200,000 bushels there on May 
option at a dollar. 
No purchases on October 2. 
___ October 3: Sold, 292,000 bushels; December and October options; prices from 
963 to 974. No purchases on the 3rd. 

i The next is October 7: Bought, 400,000 bushels; October and May options; 
a prices from 954 to 993. No sales on October 7. 
The next trade, the only ones left, October 16: Sold, 250,000 bushels; 
- October option price 91% to 924, 
There were no pit ane ache after that date. That makes the October 


By Mr. Ross: 


. Q. What is the total of all these Barger and sales?—-A. They are on this 
Bx statement. 


By Mr. MacLean: 


rt @. What was the last date of these transactions?—A. October 16. The 
_ total purchases of these options from August 14 were 10,136,000 bushels; and the 
_ total sales were 14,375,000 bushels. 


By Mr. Ross: 

eS @. These purchases and sales, Mr. Murray, were straight purchases and sales 

in the pit. They had no connection with each grain transactions?—A. That is 
_ what I am informed by the acting treasurer from his letter here. I read the first 
‘letter that he sent, but there is another letter here enclosing this statement. It 
~ eame in a different mail the same day enclosing this bulkier statement, the last 
_ paragraph of it reads:— 
*. ‘These purchases of options have no connection with any cash grain 
transactions but were outright pit purchases. 


That is his statement. I will file this letter. 


By Mr. Leader: 
~ Q. Might these transactions be construed as gambling in futures; or, we will 
_ say, “speculating” instead of ‘“‘gambling”’?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would 
- prefer to let the record speak for itself. 


BUS. Toss. 

Q. Mr. Murray, these amounts of course made up part of the futures 
_ that you received from the old board when you took over with the new board?— 
A. Well, the sales of course diminished the amount they had on hand that finally 
- came to us, and the purchases added to that amount. 

: Q. But the purchases added 10,000,000 bushels to the amount that you other- 
__-wise would. have had to take over on the new board. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Pertry: How about the sales? 

: Mr. Ross: Never mind the sales. This Board as handled by Mr. McFarland 
_ was given no authority to purchase in the pit but he did purchase i in the pit some 
10,000,000 bushels of wheat, whether he purchased it for the producers or for the 
board made no difference; all the purchases made by Mr. McFarland in the pit 
eventually came to the new board. 

~The Wrrness: Your point, as I understand it, is that if he had made the 
ales and had not made the purchase of 10,000, 000 bushels of wheat it would 
ave reduced the amount by 10,000,000. 
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Mr. Ross: Yes. 
Wirness: I think that is correct. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. If he had made the gale of what—options?—A. Whatever he had. 
Q. You mean to say, all the contracts he took over under this bill; is that it? 
—A. The contracts that he had accumulated. 
Q. When he took over. When the board took over. 
Mr. Ross: Mr. Murray, the long wheat— 
The CHairMAN: Wait a minute. What is your question, Mr. Perley? 


By Mr. Perley: ) 

Q. He took over certain cash wheat and contracts for wheat when the new 
board took over. Now, these might have been some of the contracts that. he 
-was selling —A. But as far as the sales—sales that Mr. McFarland made— 

Q. Yes.—A. Oh, ves; they were sales of what he had on hand. Of course, 
the purchase of the 10,000,000 bushels, those were not purchases that he had on 
hand. They simply added to what he had on hand. 

Mr. Ross: That is the point I want to make. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. You have been selling for cash and taking options?—A. Not in these 
eases. They had nothing to do with cash grain transactions. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. Therefore, Mr. Murray, on account of having purchased 10,000,000 
bushels, regardless of what he was selling at the time, on account of having 
purchased 10,000,000 bushels in the pit your Board received 10,000,000 bushels 
more of options or futures than they would have received if Mr. McFarland had 
not bought these futures in the pit?—-A. That is correct. 

Mr. Pertry: I do not think that is a correct statement; it might be possible 
that he was selling cash wheat; not that he was taking on futures. 

Mr. Ross: I asked that question very specifically. 


By Mr. Perley: 


@. There is no way of determining whether these trades were cleared in the 
pit, whether they were large sums or not. You did not clear cash grain in the 
pit?—A. Oh, but, there are, of course, the records in the office; and everyone in 
the office knows. 

Q. That might be—A. These are made up— 

Q. What are you quoting now?—A. Answering the point raised. What I 
am quoting from are the records sent down to me by the Acting Treasurer of 
the Wheat Board, from the official records in Winnipeg of the operations con- 
ducted last fall; alongside each other—the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers operations under Mr. McFarlands’s management and the Board’s 
operations under his management. They are from these official records. I just 
want to make clear to the Committee that this is sent to me from the official 
records. I sent for it the other day as a result of your questioning, Mr. Ross; 
and this is the information I got. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. I asked you specifically before you started to read these records whether | 

_ they had any connection whatever with cash grain transactions, and you have 

read from that letter in which it says that they had no connection?—A. That 

is correct. 3 
[Mr. James R. Murray.| 
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at i Q. Now, Mr. Murray, many of these purchases were ma i 
‘of wheat was set at 874 by the Bee Ves sir. Eee eee Due 
_  Q@. And above that price?—A. Yes, sir. 
~  Q. You took over 175,000,000 bushels of contracts from the board of Mr. 
-McFarland when you took over the new board, did you not?—A. Yes; that is 
- around that figure, according to my memory. It is on the record. é 
| Q. Well then, if these purchases of 10,000,000 bushels had not been made in 
_ the pit by Mr. McFarland you would have taken over 10,000,000 bushels less at 
that time. Is that correct?—A. I think that is correct. Yes. 
-Q. Mr. Murray, can you tell me what date the prices for other grades of 
_ grain were set? You said the price for No. 1 northern was set on September 6. 
Have you got the date?—A. It was announced, Mr. Bennett announced it on the 
evening of September 6. 
_-Q. Yes, on the radio. What date was it set on the other grades of grain? 
Have you got that?—A. I haven’t got the dates, but I would say it was about a 
week afterwards—a few days afterwards, perhaps not a week. 
: Q. And then the price for feed wheat was set sometime after that?—A. 
A little later. 
- + Q. The board was authorized to take over other wheat than the 1935 
crop too, wasn’t it—old wheat?—A. The wheat that it was authorized to take 
- over *was all the wheat or contracts purchased, or to take delivery of wheat 
- in respect to which the government of Canada had given a guarantee, 
Q. Outside of that, Mr. Murray, there was no way for the board to tell 
whether they were taking over 1934 or 1985 wheat was there? Were they 
authorized to take over 1934 wheat for instance that was held in the hands of 
the cooperative?—A. There are no suggestions of any dates in the Act, Mr. 
Ross. 
Q. I realize it would be very hard to tell, but I was wondering whether they 
- were given authority to do that?—A. There was some old wheat. One of 
the grades comes to my mind; that No. 2 northern, that obviously was old 
wheat; some of the 1934 crop and some of the crop of 1933 that was in the 
hands of the Cooperative Wheat Producers—on account of the difference in 
- grading. That was the broad circumstances of that. 
a Q. Oh yes. In connection with setting prices at that time, Mr. Murray; 
- could you give me the price for Durum wheat just prior to the setting of the 
' wheat prices on September 6?—A. I haven’t got that here. I think I have 
- that down at the hotel. I have not got that here. 


By Mr. Perley: 
a Q. You have not got on that statement the amount bought and sold in 
that period. I took it down in pencil here and some of it I did not get exactly 
_ right. Have you got a copy of it there which J might just look over, a spare 
- copy?——A. There was this copy which I have placed on file. Would you like 
thats)". 
Mr. Pertey: Yes, I would. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. You say you have not got that information there?—A. No. 
by Witness: You asked me-for some figures about September 6. I do not 
_ know what it was, Mr. Ross. 


By Mr. Ross: 
 Q. I wanted to know in detail the purchases or sales of wheat in the pit, 
if you have them, after the September 6 date when the set price for wheat came 
into effect?—A. I can get them for you in just a minute. Purchases after 
- September 6—I added it hurriedly but I think I am right—5,792,000 bushels; 
the sales, 9,668,000 bushels. 
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By Mr. Perley: pstbie 
Q. Quote those again please?—A. Purchases 5,792,000; sales 9,668,000. 


By Hon, Mr. Crerar: 
Q. That was at a higher price than the 875?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Ross; 

Q. Mr. Murray, since you have taken over the board did you ever consider 
that you had the authority or that it was your duty to purchase any wheat or 
any options in the pit?—A. We have never thought about doing it at all, Mr. 
Ross. 

Q. You never have?—A. No, sir. We never thought of doing it. 

Q. The only wheat you ever took over or futures you ever took over 
were in exchange in the sale of cash wheat?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Ross: Thank you. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Who was the chairman of the Wheat Board from August 14th to Decem- 
ber 9, 1985?—A. Well, I think it was Mr. McFarland. 

Q. And he was the selling agent of the Cooperative Wheat ces 
A.I do not know who was the selling agent. Do you mean the general 
manager? 

Q. Yes, the general manager?—A. Mr, McFarland, as far as I know. 

Q. Who set the price on wheat that was to be paid to the farmers at 874 
cents?—A. I understand the board made the recommendation to the govern- 
ment and the government set the price. 

Q. That would be Mr. McFarland made the recommendation to the govern- 
ment?—A. He was the chairman of the board that made the recommendation. 
Yes. 

Q. When was that price set?-A. It was announced on the night of 
September 6. 

Q. September 6: Now, in the figures you have given us Mr. McFarland was 
supposed on September 5th to buy 1,040,000 bushels of wheat at from 83 cents 
to 843 for the Wheat Products?—A. 1,040,000 bushels? 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Donnetiy: At 83 to 843; you would not call that gambling or specu- 
lation, you would call that a lead-pipe cinch where a man knew what price was 
going to be set and then went out and bought a million odd bushels of wheat. 
That is not a speculation or a gamble at all. 

Mr. Prruey: Well, Mr. Murray, Mr. Ross made a statement or asked you 
a question and I think you answered it in the affirmative that the wheat pur- 
chases in the month of August and up to the 6th of September, the greater 
amount of it had been purchased at prices above the fixed price, the price which 
was fixed later. 

Mr. Ross: No, I did not ask that. 

Mr. Perury: I think that you did. 

Mr. Ross: No, about the quantity. 

Wirness: I think it was after— 

Mr. Ross: After September 6. 

‘Witness: I think it was after September 6. 

Mr. Prertey: Immediately the price was fixed the price jumped. 

Mr. Ross: What was the necessity of any purchases then? 

[Mr. James R. Murray. |} 
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Mr. Perury: He was purchasing, there is no question about that. I think 
_ according to the statement that you have filed he made a very good showing 
up to that time. He sold 14,375,000 bushels and bought 10,136,000 bushels. 
_ He got rid of practically four million bushels and a quarter. 


: Wirness: I don’t want to make any comment on it, Mr. Chairman, by 
expressing an opinion; but we have been pounded for taking back futures 
- against cash wheat. I might only say that as one member of the board I regard 
that 10,000,000 bushels as having been added to our load, and that there was 
that 14,000,000 bushels sold. I might perhaps fairly point out that, because 
that would be the difference; and you have Mr. Burbidge’s and Mr. Williams’ 
letter that it was, that it could only be bought against cash wheat, that it could 
not be bought for any other purpose. 


Mr. Peruey: Are you done, Mr. Ross? 
Mr. Ross: Yes, I think so. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. That brings me back then to a question that was asked this morning 
with respect to the present position: It is inadvisable, of course, possibly the 
committee would think it is not advisable to give it, but if we can I think maybe 
it might show that the position is similar to-day as to what it was then you took 
over?—A. In what respect, Mr. Perley? 


~ Q. Well, that you were long a lot of wheat far more than you held, cash; 
and I would just state this, that if the reverse is the case, if the position is the 
_ reverse to what you inherited, I do not think there would be any harm in giving 
the position; and if the position is not given it must be the admission that the 
situation is similar to what it was?—A. Mr. Chairman, I think I would like 
__ to have consecutively on the record with Mr. Perley’s remarks the statement 
_ that the figures down to date not having been given, solely at the instance of 
_ the committee, does not make it correct to call it an admission of anything. 
_ The essential difference between the position we inherited at December 9th and 
what we have done since might perhaps be summed up in this way, and it might 
help to make clear the question of our exchanging futures when we sell cash 
wheat, or our taking back futures—it was referred to as gambling. I said it 
was not in any sense of the word. There have not been more than six days 
' since we took over on which at the end of the day we did not own less wheat 
' and wheat contracts, which are the things we inherited, than we did at the 
_ beginning of the day; not more than six days. Those six days were, where we 
_ perhaps owned more at the end of the day than at the beginning, were days on 
_ which because of a poor market our sales had been small and our purchases 
from producers in the country amounted to more than the sales we had made 
that day. We have not at any time, the beginning or the end of the day or for 
- a matter of minutes throughout any day, added to the obligations of the 
- Dominion government of Canada in connection with wheat by buying a bushel 
of wheat from anyone except the producers. 
ft Q. Well, I think that is a very fair statement, and just about what we 
- would expect. But I want you to understand that I haven’t any brief for Mr. 
 McFarland?—A. I was not suggesting that. 
Q. Now, Mr. Murray, I think it is only fair to say this: That the situation 
as you inherited it was brought about owing to the fact that Mr. McFarland 
_ for two or three years had been stabilizing prices, and he had to buy in order 
to do that. As you are dealing with fixed prices you have not got to buy any 
wheat futures to stabilize or fix that price at 87 cents. It is fixed by the board. 
J think the situation is somewhat different. 
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BY Mp Toss. 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I asked a simple question in regard to wheat, as to 
whether Mr. McFarland had purchased wheat in the pit after the date the 
price was fixed; and you told me he did?—A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prerury: If you will check the dates you will find that he did not 
buy very much after the 6th September. His sales were much greater than 
his purchases. 

Mr. Ross: But, Mr. Perley, if he thought one bushel— 

Mr. Prertny: If you want to place that interpretation on the Act you 
are quite right. 

The CuarrMan: Was the purchase of this 10,000,000 bushels of options 
in the pit in your opinion made in line with stabilization operations? 

Mr. Pertey: I do not think he did under the Act. As a member of 
the committee of last year I have the impression that there was no power 
under the Act to buy and sell futures. I would be inclined to think that 
unless it was as you have stated for the purpose of stabilization, I think 
possibly he was overstepping the Act. 

The CuairmMan: That would be speculating I would think. 


Mr. Pertey: I do not know what you would call it. Call it what you 
like. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Now, Mr.. Murray, there is one little matter I would like to try and 
clear up. It was dealt with this morning, with respect to “shorts” and having 
taken a hedge on flour that was afloat; is it customary for millers to put flour 
afloat not sold?—A. I cannot answer that, Mr. Perley. I do not know enough 
about the internal workings of the milling business to say whether that would 
be customary or not. 

@. Can you explain the millers’ system of hedging, how he uses the 
market to protect his sales of flour, just for the information of the committee? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. For instance if a miller ee a contract possibly because of getting 
a cable from the old country, asking him to make offers on a cargo of flour 
to be delievered on a certain date, what does he do, presuming he has not the 
wheat?—A. If he makes a sale of flour abroad, the first thing is he comes to 
puy the future or the option to protect himself against fluctuation in price just 
in the same way as I explained the exporter doing business out of Vancouver 
does. You will remember the explanation. The miller does the same. If it is 
the equivalent of 50,000 bushels of wheat he buys 50,000 bushels of options. 
Then he has to— 

Q. Get the wheat?—-A. He has to translate, if I may use the word, it is 
not the best one, that 50,000 bushels of options into the particular kind of 
wheat he wants to grind into flour. He buys cash wheat that he wants at the 
same time selling out his option. Then he mills the wheat into flour and ships 
it in fulfilment of his contract. 

Q. Then, as far as any hedge is concerned on that flour, it is not necessary, 
from that point?—A. That flour is sold before he ever buys the hedge, sold 
before it is ever put afloat. ; 

Q. Following the operations that you have outlined, when the flour is 
afloat it is not necessary for him to hold any future?—A. Unless he had con- 
signed some. He might have consigned it unsold. I do not know whether he 
does that or not. 

Q. I am assuming that they do not do that, generally?—-A. I don’t know. 
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Lee sh tee McLean: 
nO": If it was consigned unsold, he would sell the heat wouldn’t he?—A. 
au he would leave his‘hedge; he would leave— 

~Q. He would not have bought his hedge, and would still hold the flour? 2A; 
The thing would be this, Mr. McLean. He would never, in the first place, have 
ought an option. He would have bought 50,000 bushels of cash wheat and at 
the same moment sold 50,000 bushels of options. He made that cash wheat into 
_ flour and he would get the flour and own the flour, ship it abroad or someplace 
else; but he would be short that option. He would have his hedge in the option, 
and when he sold his flour then he would come and buy the option. 


By Mr. Perley: 


‘ Q. Then dealing wth the export clearances since January 31, up to the 24th 
a April, they were practically 31,000,000 you said?—A. No, I did not give that 
_ figure. I said I had no figure for that period. 

Q. I thought Mr. Bennett quoted from the statement he had?—A. I have 
got them since. 
— Q. I thought Mr. Bennett quoted them from the statement he had, from the 
_ Bureau of Statistics?—A. Dr. Grindley was good enough to get them for me 
_ during the luncheon interval. The total figure to April 24, is 158,212,923. 
a Q. From the 3lst January to——A. From August 1 to April 24. We 
would have to take other figures that I have, if I can find them. I have them 
here, sir. The figures this morning up to the end of January were 109,746,046, 
__ so that would give us 48,466,877 from January 31 to April 24. 
ae Q. That includes flour, of course?—A. Yes, as the figures have— 
as Q. The actual wheat, I think, is 31,000,000?—A. No; it would be more than 
that. 
“Wea Q. Well the statement provided by the——A. There would not be 17,000,000 
_ bushels in the form of flour in that period. Let us see. Take January 31 to 
_ April 24, that would be ten weeks, and you will find the average of flour esti- 
mates would be, on a safe estimate, 500,000 bushels of wheat, which would be 
- only 5,000,000 bushels. I have got the flour, and we can check it actually. I 
i have the flour figure. From January 31 to April 24 the flour figure would be 

4,500,000 bushels, so that would leave 44,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
5 @. You are not prepared to give us a statement as to what amount the 
board supplied of that export from their cash wheat? 
~The Cuarrman: Mr. Bennett was asking that this morning. 


Mr. Perey: Yes. 
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. Wirness: I did my best to explain this morning I do not think you can 
ie Beare -mark our sales against any particular export. 
: 2 + Mes By Mr. McLean: 


_ Q. These were actual exports out of Canada?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Be Q. It figures out to about 3,000,000 bushels of wheat for 13 weeks, does it 
~ not?—A. From J anuary 31? , 
'  — Q. There are 13 weeks. In the fieures we have the week of January 31 is 
: taken?—A. No, it would be 12 weeks. ra 

fee 4). They fioure in the week ending January 31?—A. Yes, but it is from 
Sete ol’ You do not figure in the week ending the 31st. It is wheat to 
_ January 31, inclusive, and these figures given to me by Dr. Grindley during the 
- luncheon hour— 

~Q. How much does that figure out to per week ?oAs Twelve weeks. I~ 
ink, I said it was 44,000,000 bushels of wheat, but you take wheat and flour— 
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Q. We were taking all the wheat there in those figures that Mr. Bennett 
asked for, and I think it would be fair to take them?—A. It is 4,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, which is only-— 

©. In the Sanford Evans last report an estimate is “made that we will ie 
to ship in the neighbourhood of 6,000,000 bushels; have you seen them?—A. I 
do not remember. 

Q. To get the carry-over down ond 130,000,000 bushels?—A. That would 
be for what date? Do you remember what date it was? 

Q. I think it is the last report that Sanford Evans put out. At any rate, it 
does not matter?—A. Mr. Perley is not talking about our holdings, he is talking 
about how much we have to ship per week out-of the Canadian visible supply. 

Q. That is right?—A. I do not know whether 6,000,000 bushels of wheat 
would be the correct figure, but you can take his figures as being correct, Mr. 
Perley. 

@. I have a few more questions and I think I will be.through. I want to go 
back to those days in September, the 10th and 11th and 12th, around there. Can 
you give the committee the amount of cash wheat that was given to the exporters 
at their request to fill overnight offers on the days of the 10th, 11th and 12th?— 
A. Well, of course, Mr. Perley, you come back again to where it is clear that 
you are not familiar, even with your long experience in the grain business and 
your contacts with men in the exchange, you are not familiar with the pre- 
cedure. The exporter is not necessarily given cash wheat to take care of his 
overnight offer. He wants to buy the future or the option— 

. Pardon me, I have here a reference to that 8,600,000 bushels which they 
state was actual cash wheat, given for that purpose— —A. No, it does not 
say actual cash wheat. given for that purpose. Nobody said that. We.sold May 
futures, May options, that is what we sold. I have not got here the sales of cash 
wheat. . 

Q. This arrangement you had made with those exporters was that you 
would deliver them the actual wheat to fill their offers——aA. No, sir, I never 
said that. That has not been stated at all. 

Q. That is the impression I have always had.—A. Of course, Mr. Perley, 
you should not hold me responsible for all your misunderstandings. 

Q. I think that has been said a good many times.—A. I have tried to state 
what we said we would do was to protect them on their hedges against their 
overnight sales. Now, they make their overnight sales; they come to buy their 
hedge, and it was that protection that we said we would give them. 

Q. Then was any actual cash wheat delivered to them?—A. Oh, there 
may have been cash wheat sold to exporters those days but it would have no 
relation to this particular thing. 


By Mr. McLean: 
Q. As the market has developed, Mr. Murray, aside altogether from the 
final lightening of the load, has it turned out to be good or bad business to have 
sold that large amount of wheat during those one, two or three days?. 


Mr. Cotpweiu: That is a question of opinion again? 

Witness: Oh, but it is an opinion that there are facts in existence to 
substantiate, Mr. Coldwell. The Australian prices went down afterwards; our 
price is ten cents lower. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: Oh, I thought as you had no figures in the one case, you 
might not have figures in this particular case to substantiate the opinion. 

Witness: I think the point Mr. Mclean really is making or asking about 
it is, if I might put it another way, was that a good sale cn that day? 

Mr. McLean: Yes, that is right. 

[Mr. James R. Murray. | 
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_ Wrrness: Well the market is ten cents lower; let some one else give that 


opinion. ae | 

- By Mr. McLean: 
Q. Then it was a good thing to get rid of ?—A. I think so: that is w v 
_ sold. I would like to repeat right on that point, seeing you have Hai 
_ point out, just what I said, that the action of the Argentine government that 
_ day did not change the amount of wheat in the world one bushel. 
gg Q. Of course not—-A. And the well posted people in the trade knew for 
__ six weeks before that the Argentine would not have more than 50,000,000 bushels 
of wheat available, and a lot of them knew that there was lots of wheat in the 
__ world to supply the world’s requirements until new crops came along, and they 
_ did not all get the jitters that day, get excited and rush to buy wheat. I am 
BS quite sure that lots of buyers of wheat abroad, millers in England that may 
_ not have bought wheat that day, and of course, when these things happened 
in the market, a lot of people got excited. 


By Mr. Perley: 


f Q. I do not lke that word “jitters” —A. Perhaps I should not use it, 
_ but it is expressive. People get excited. We have all seen it on several occasions 
and I have often seen in my 25 years of experience that when they have two 
or three days to think it over, and get their feet on the ground again, that they 
are sorry for what they did in the excitement of the moment. 

 . _ Q. Some of them are pretty sorry now, I understand, that they ever got out. 
» —A. Some of whom? 

3 Q. The shorts—A. Some of the shorts. Mr. Perley, you seem to be well 
' acquainted with the shorts, and they probably have been telling you about 
how they feel. 

(. Let me say if the information supplied me is correct, if I am properly 
informed, I am informed that there were several complaining that they did not 
- get enough from the board. One outfit would have probably taken 5,000,000 
more bushels, but now he is tickled to death he did not get it—A. Mr. Perley, 
I will say this in all seriousness: If anybody had come along to me that day 
and said he wanted 5,000,000 bushels of wheat at 89%, he would have got it, even 
in addition to what we sold. 

a Q. Can you give us the amount of wheat of any character, cash wheat or 
options, that was supplied by the board on the 10th, 11 and 12th?—A. I have 
already put on the record, sir, our sales from the 9th on daily. 

Q. I will look at the records—A. It is right early on when I read the figures. 
Q. About the first or second day?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McLean: 

7 Q. I want to know the difference between the 15,000,000 bushels sold by 
Mr. McFarland and the 10,000,000 bushels that he bought. Were those the 
full net sales of the Wheat Board from being set up on August 14?—A. I think 
the figure is on the record: Sold for Wheat Board account, in round figures, 
- 134 million bushels, and for Wheat Producers I had the figure this morning 
that I used; in round figures about 8,000,000 bushels. 

-———-Q. ~ About 22,000,000 bushels net sales?—A. About 21,000,000. 

Q. About 31,000,000 sales and about 10,000,000 purchases?—A. Yes. 

9 Q. And during that time there were about eight weeks elapsed?—A. Oh, no; 
there were more than that: From August 1 to December 9. I know how many 
~ weeks it was, because it was impressed on my mind how many of the crop 
year weeks had gone by, sixteen weeks. : 
— Q. About fourteen weeks after the Board had been set up?—A. Sixteen 
weeks between August 14 and December 9. . 
Q. And in those sixteen weeks there was only about 21,000,000 bushels 
net sold by those agencies?—A. That is what the record shows. 
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Q. And during those sixteen weeks it has customarily been that those 
were the best selling weeks for Canada’s new crop?—A. Yes. Of course, Mr. 
McLean, it should be noted right here, in justice to those selling agencies, that 
the market was above the fixed price for some portion, a considerable portion 
of that period, and that the farmers were marketing and selling their wheat 
during that period. 


Q. Outside of the agencies altogether?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Deachman: 


Q. Did Mr. MecFarland’s purchases on the stabilization account stabilize 
the wheat? (No response). ~s 


Mr. Pertey: It would have been twenty-five cents if he had not been there. 


Witness: I do not know what the dictionary definition of “stabilization” 
is, but you will remember, Mr. Deachman, that the other day when I was on 
the stand the question came up similar to that, and I gave an illustration in 
regard to the 1932 crop, the marketing of it in the fall of 1932 and on through 
the year; and I pointed out that the farmers who marketed their wheat in the 
fall of 1932—I will go into a little more detail—in October and November and 
December, were selling their wheat on the basis of fifty cents and lower down, 
just below forty cents, in store at Fort William, on that basis. During January, 
February and March of 1933, the same crop, I do not think the price got back 
above fifty cents; but in the summer of 1933 you will find, I think in May 
and June, and certainly in July, the price was crawling up and got above sixty 
cents, seventy cents and eighty cents some time in June or early in July, and 
was held up around the eighties during July while the farmers who marketed 
in the months of May, June and July got a great deal more for their wheat 
than the farmers who marketed in the fall and in that winter. To that extent 
the market was not stabilized on an equitable basis for all the farmers marketing 
their wheat in the 1932-1933 crop. I would like to follow that along right into 
the fall of 1984. You will find at the time of the heaviest deliveries the market 
was down in the sixties by early in October, 1934. 

Q. You do very well in speaking from memory, because I am following the 
prices.—A. Well, I have been interested in the wheat operation not only from 
the point of view of being an operator of elevators but from the point of view 
of what the producers were securing in the way of assistance and help, and so on, 
in marketing their crops. That is perhaps why I am familiar with it. In 1934, 
of course, the 2nd November, there was a minimum price of seventy-five cents 
put in at the instance of the government, so you do not have the same fluctuation 
downwards afterwards. To a certain extent, Mr. Deachman, the same picture 
that I paint is true previous to 1932, but there is not the same startling difference. 

@. But your rise in price here at the end of 1933 and in 1934, in May, June 
and July, the increase in price at that time, was due to developments in the 
“Dust Bowl’?—A. And to the fact that the Government agencies were not 
selling wheat. They did not sell wheat, to speak of, until wheat was up around 
eighty cents, and that was about thirty cents above the cost of wheat stabilized. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. Do you say wheat was stabilized in December, 1932?—A. No; but that 
was in the period after the stabilization operations started. 

Q. I sold 3,000 bushels of No. 1 hard wheat for 244 cents a bushel at the 
elevator?—-A. If you had held that wheat until the following July you would 
have got over 90 cents a bushel for it. The stabilization operation was going 
on all during that period. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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é. By Mr. Deachman: 


a” Q. Mr. Ross sold it at 24 cents. You reach 24 cents for wh S 
<i jaw, then at points still farther away from Fort William the ai i oe. 
that it will not pay to haul it to the railroad?—A. That was a big crop, that 
price down in the low forties. It is all right to emphasize 384 cents and talk 
about it being the lowest price in 400 years. I do not know whether it was or 
not. That one day was bad enough to get down there. But it was not big’ 
, buying by the stabilization organization that stopped it and turned it there. 
a You will find on the record, I think, that the market was stabilized at fifty 
a cents, call it that, starting on September 30, 1932, and I think it was a Friday ; 
_ and for three weeks the market was a little above fifty cents for December 
wheat, about fifty-one cents or fifty-two cents, and for three weeks and two 
days thereafter the wheat hedges that were being put in the pit against what 
the farmers were selling in the country were taken at fifty cents by Mr. Mc- 
-Farland’s operation, except what exporters might buy at the same price. Three 
weeks and two days or three days thereafter, on a Tuesday, you will see the 
market broke through fifty cents, and if my memory of the record is right 
with regard to the figures given last summer Mr. McFarland had bought—no 
not by then—he went on buying intermittently when it was down in the 
forties, but not nearly in as large amounts as he got at fifty cents, and in that 
all up to January. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. I have not last Thursday’s record of the proceedings here, but I made 
a note of one matter at the time. You placed a letter on record which was 
addressed to Mr. D. L. Smith by a London buyer. I cannot say whether the 
buyer was an agent or a miller, or what he was. In this letter it was stated:— 
_ Unfortunately, every time there is a sign of improved demand the 
Winnipeg Option Market advances and stops all chances. The fear of 
these advances makes shippers too nervous to sell when buyers are 

prepared to purchase. 


What I was going to ask you at the time was this: Would not this indicate 
at least one reason why we should try to discover a method of marketing 
which would not be as fluctuating as the present method that has been 
* operated? I may say that I have in mind, of course, selling through a single 
agency, and I noted in Saturday’s paper, I think, that the Government of 
New Zealand is taking over all stocks of wheat and flour and stabilizing it 
_ there. Of course, that is a very small producer of that commodity. But on 
' the Ist August, too, they are taking over all their dairy produce, and doing 
approximately the same thing with it. Of course, they are an exporter of 
‘dairy produce comparable to Canada as an exporter of wheat, and I wondered 
' what that phrase in that letter meant to you when you read it, whether you 
put the same interpretation on it that I have placed on it, or whether you 
have a different one, and if you have a different one I would like to get it?— 
A. In this particular circumstance I could only interpret it in one way, that 
the seller of wheat in Britain, that is, an importer with a connection over here, 
' who brings wheat in and sells it to the miller, on that particular day the 

- importer over there sold some wheat to the millers, and then he comes to buy 
it here, and he finds this market here has jumped up, but this is a market here 
at that. time in which there is one great big concentrated holding in the hands 
of the government agency, who could have done as we did and have done since 
we came in, could have given that importer’s agent over here the wheat, the 
hedges against his sale at not more than some small advance over the previous — 
 day’s close, so that he could go ahead and feel confident that the next day he — 
could do the same, or later on during the same day he could sell more to the 
millers. - 
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Q. I was going to say that you abandoned that particular Rte wt No. 
We just abandoned the guarantee. I think you will find I stated that in 
December in a conference with the exporters we told them that they had had a 
demonstration of the policy of the Board. They knew the Act we were 


operating under as well as we did. We told them we were going to operate 


in accordance with the Act and we demonstrated our operations; and that 
- while no further guarantees would be given, they could go ahead and we would 
have wheat for sale there, and we have had wheat for sale there; and there 
havé been days since then when exporters have sold a lot of wheat overnight, 
but because we found in the morning that they had sold a lot of wheat over- 
night and had to buy the wheat in the pit we did not put up our price one 
cent, two cents, or three cents. We could have done so, and we could have 
temporarily, if I may use a slang expression again, put those men across a 
barrel. But we did not consider, Mr. Coldwell, with regard to those men, 
who are the salesmen, both millers and exporters, to sell our wheat abroad, 
that it was good business for us every time they sold a lot of wheat to some- 
body, to make them lose money on it, to squeeze them. I make the illustra- 
tion again, that if they were not there and we were selling it direct abroad our 
offers would be based on the previous day’s close, and our acceptances would 
come on that, and we would have no opportunity to put the price up. 

Q. Then ‘the millers can still get wheat to fill the overnight sales at the 
same price or a fraction above?—<A. On some reasonable basis related to the 
previous day’s close, and have been ever since; but there is no guarantee on 
our part. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. Only this, that you are not going into the pit to buy futures to drive 
the market up again?—A. No; and we are not going to attack these men who 
are trying to export our wheat for us. They are not doing it for love but for 
some small margin, and they lose money sometimes in doing it. Gentlemen, I 
was in New York three weeks ago— 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Just a moment. The thing that strikes me in connection with this par- 
ticular phase of the thing is that this is, of course, working advantageously to 
the buyer, to the miller or to the agent?—A. The buyer where? 

Q. Well, the man who makes the sales, the agent?—A. The buyer where, in 
Canada or abroad? 

Q. The exporter?—A. The exporter on this side? 

Q. Yes. What I am anxious to get at is this: How can we do something 
comparable for the producer of wheat, because it seems to me that this policy 
will ultimately result in driving down prices? There is the thing that strikes 
me. You may not agree with me?—A. If there is a sufficient market abroad to 
take our wheat and wheat from other exporting countries it will not drive the 
price down. 

Q. The trouble is that there is not?—A. I know; but then you come to ‘he 
consideration of future policy, which is another thing. It has been established 
before, before commissions, and it is on record, I think, that the export business 
is a risky business, hazardous, with market fluctuations, and so on. I was going 
to give you an illustration: I was in New York about three weeks ago. There 
was word on the New York Produce Exchange that day of two cargoes of Cana- 
dian wheat, and two or three cargoes of Australian wheat that had arrived in 
London unsold. The manager of the export firm in New York who was the 
owner of one of those cargoes of Canadian wheat told me that day what his 
loss per bushel was that he took rather than unload it unsold, when his loss 
would have been larger. It is not a frequent occurrence with cargoes, but it 
often happens, particularly on wheat from Vancouver put afloat unsold by these 

[Mr. James R. Murray. ] 
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_ exporters. They relieve the Wheat Board of all that risk, and so on. Whether 
they are a desirable element to have in the machinery of marketing our wheat 
is another thing. I have something here that might bé of use to the committee 
on that. I would like to file it with the committee, and it can be put on the 
_ record. Our Board was curious a little while ago to find out how many countries 
in different places in the world the exporters operating out of Winnipeg offered 
wheat to, and I got a list. Some of them had to write to their offices abroad 
before they could get a complete list. There are no names here. It covers all 
_ ~ the firms that operate out of Winnipeg. There are all the countries, and the 
different ports set out here. I will file it and it will be printed. 


England—London, Southampton, Avonmouth, Bristol, Swansea, Portishead, 
Liverpool, Birkenhead, Manchester, Newcastle, Dunstan, Hull, Ipswich, 
Butterman’s Bay, Plymouth, Silloth, Barrow. 


- Scotland—Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, Leith. 


Wales—Barry, Cardiff. 

9 Treland—W aterford, Dublin, Belfast, Londonderry, Cork, Limerick. 

 Norway—Oslo, Stavanger, Bergen, Aalesund, Laurvik, Christiansund. 

_ Sweden—ljorn, Gothenburg, Helsingborg, Landskona, Malmo, Trelleborg, Ahus, 

_ Calmar, Norrkoping, Stockholm, Djuroen. 

Finland—Helsingfoss, Vasa, Kotka, Viborg. 

Denmark—Copenhagen, Svendborg, Vejle, Horsens, Aarhus, Aalborg, Odense, 
Esbjerg. 

ee ae Bremen, Mannheim, Berlin, Danzig, Frankfort. 

Malta—V aletta. 

_. Belgium—Antwerp, Liege, Brussels. 

Poland—W arsaw. 

Maderia—Funchal. 

Holland—Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 

Lathuania—Riga. 

Morocco—Tangier. 

France—Lyons, Havre, Dunkirk, St. Nazaire, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Paris, Lille, 
Nantes, Strasbourg, St. Louis du Rhone. 

Italy—Oneglai, Genoa, Leghorn, Civitavecchia, Castellammare, Naples, Milan, 
Palermo, Bari, Trieste, Catania, Ancorra, Venice. 

Greece—Piraeus, Athens. 


 Sicily—Messina, Catania. 


Turkey—Istanbul. 

Algeria—Oran, Algiers. 

_ Spain—Barcelona, Valencia, Carthaginia. 
North Africa—Casablanca. 

_ Austria—Vienna. 

_ Portugal—Lisbon, O’Porto. 

South Africa—Capetown, Durban, Johannesburg. 
Switzerland—Zurich, Berne, Basel, Lausanne. 
 Tripolitania—Tripoli. 

- Egypt—Cairo, Alexandria. 

- China—Hankow, Dairen, Tientsin, Tsingtae, Shanghai, Hongkong. 
_ Japan—Tokio, Nagayo, Kobe, Yokahoma. 

— Cuba—Havana. 

— Brazil—Pernambucco, Para. 

South and Central America—Panama, Mexico City. 


ts * 
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By Mr. Perley: 

Q. You spoke about the chartering of vessels to take wien Yee’ 

Q. I noticed in the Press, I think yesterday or the day before, that there 
are eighty odd vessels chartered now to take wheat from the eastern terminals 
in the months of May and June. Do the people who charter that space have 
to put a notice on the board in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange as to the amount 
of wheat and the vessels they have chartered?—A. No, sir. 

Q. I thought through the Lake Shippers’ Association they were compelled 
to do that?—A. No, sir. 

Mr. McLEAn: T\cae would not be lake shippers. - 

By Mr. Perley: 

Q. I thought: the lake shippers controlled that as well?—A. No; they 
simply control the loading of boats at terminal elevators at Port Arthur and 
Fort William. 

Q. They do not have to post it on the board?—A. No. I had a wire the 
other day from a broker in Montreal stating that there had actually been 
20,000,000 bushels of space booked for wheat from Montreal and Sorel for 
shipment before the end of May, and they expected some more to be added to 
that. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. A great deal of the wheat you sold in one form and another during 
the past winter will be shipped about the month of May?—A. A lot has been 
shipped already and more is going out. 

Q. And a lot of the May option wheat sold would have to be converted 
into some other form. The May option has not been available yet?—A. They 
have secured cash wheat by buying it ahead of time of delivery on May 
option. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. The May option is good until the end of May?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you contract to deliver wheat in May you have the whole month to 
make the delivery, as I understand it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if you buy you can have that wheat delivered to you any time 
in May up to the 31st May?—A. Yes, but you have to wait to the 31st May 
to enforce delivery. 


By Mr. Leader: 

Q. Mr. Coldwell, I think, touched on the point of selling futures. It would 
seem to me an opportune time to reintroduce the questions I asked you on 
Friday, April 24. If it is in order I would submit those questions. If it is 
not an opportune time, we can defer it to a later date. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

WiTNEss: The suggestion the other day was that when the Committee was 
through with enquiring into our Board’s operation they should, perhaps ask 
for some opinions. I would rather answer Mr. Leader’s question then. 

Mr. Cotpweit: Has Mr. Murray seen these questions? Perhaps he would 
like to give a considered opinion on them. 

Witness: I think I would, on the first one. I was going to say that 
when the Committee is through with me, enquiring into our Board’s operations, 
I have a statement which is not very long, dealing with the future. I opened 
to the Committee by reading a brief statement, and I would like to close in the 
‘same way if they wish me to do so. . 

{Mr. James R. Murray. ] 
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! are > going: on is: -morrow morning, Mr. Leader. Would it be 
you if I answered your question then? 


ADER: I suggest that Mr. Murray finish his statement and take up 
n in the morning. 


CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 
"NESS > I have here a telegram from our Winnipeg office reading as 


eit ee ian Press quoted you saying to-day United States has bought 

45,000,000 this season. from Canada of which 35,000,000 duty paid and 
a2 balance milling 1 in bond Stop Official record August first to April twenty- 
four shows 27,661,000 duty paid and 8,782,000 milling in bond. Stop 
‘Thought you would want to check this. 


. ‘That makes 36,000,000 altogether. I think I had better check this with 
rindley overnight, ‘and we will get it correct on the record in the morning. 


; The Cuaman: We will adjourn now until 10.30 o’clock to-morrow morn- 


bat 
. 


(aces eee the Committee adjourned at 5.45 o’clock p.m. until 10.30 o’clock 
am. on Peay April 30, 1936. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THurspay, April 30, 1936. 


The etal Committee on the Marketing of Wheat and other Grains under 
~ Guarantee by the Dominion Government met at 10.30 a.m. Hon. Mr. Euler, 
the Chairman, presided. 

s Members present: Messrs. Beaubier, Coldwell, Crerar, Deachman, Donnelly, 
_ Euler, Fair, Gardiner, Jacobs, Leader, MacKinnon (Edmonton West), MacMillan 
a (Mackenzie), McLean (Melfort), McNiven (Regina City), Perley (Qu’Appelle), 
 Pottier, Ross (M oose Jaw), Winkler. 


a _ Mr. James R. BiUtrey, Chief Commissioner, The Canadian Wheat Board, 
was recalled. 


s 


On behalf of the Wheat Board, Mr. Murray expressed gratitude to the 
~ Canadian High Commissioner in London, to the Chief Trade Commissioner in 
_ Britain, and to Trade Commissioners for assistance rendered to the Board. He 
- outlined the problems that lie ahead, and urged the formation of a fact-finding 
~ commission. 


The examination of Mr. Murray was continued. 
f. _ The Committee adjourned at noon until Friday, May 1, at 10.30 a.m. 


JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovuss or Commons, Room 231, 


g Orrawa, April 30, 1936. 

7 _ The special committee appointed to investigate and report upon the market- 
_ ing of wheat and other grains under guarantee by the Dominion Government 
_ met at 11 o’clock, Hon. Mr. Euler, the Chairman, presided. 

__. The Cuamman: If the committee will come to order we shall proceed with 
Mr. Murray’s evidence. 


JAmMmEs R. Murray, recalled. 


hs, 


_ Witness: Mr. Chairman, before referring to the questions that Mr. Leader 
| wished me to answer, which I think was the last thing that was being discussed 
_ yesterday afternoon, I should like to refer to something that I have had on my 
; mind for the last two or three days. I thought it proper that I should mention 
4 this, and I should like on behalf of our board, to give public expression to our 
_ appreciation of the assistance given to us by the High Commissioner in Britain, 
the Honourable Vincent Massey, who was of great assistance to Mr. Lamont 
_ when he was over there, and also the assistance given to us by the Canadian 
_ trade commissioners in several countries. Mr. Frederick Hudd, the chief trade 
_ commissioner in Britain was of very great assistance to Mr. Lamont when he 
_ was there. 

The CHarrman: I might mention these gentlemen are all officials of the 
a Department of Trade and Commerce. 

_Wrrness: I thought that was such a well known fact, Mr. Chairman, that 
' it was not necessary to mention it. I mentioned trade commissioners in other 
countries as well, and I have one illustration in regard to that that I should like 
to give. I have a letter here from Mr. L. D. Wilgress, addressed to the secretary 
of our board, dated March 10, 1935. He sends on to us an extract from a 
_ report from Mr. Yves Lamontagne, Canadian government trade commissioner 
at Cairo, Egypt, who is at present on a visit to Athens for the purpose of investi- 
gating the possibilities for the sale of Canadian wheat to Greece. This is the 
_ extract from Mr. Lamontagne’s report:— 

i Discharging at two Greek ports first lot 40,000 tons Canadian wheat 
a authorized by Greek government. Import merchants affirm that if 
- Canadian government continue price policy there is every prospect of 
additional amount likely to exceed 100,000 tons through existing trade 
channels. 


One hundred thousand tons would be almost 4,000,000 bushels. I cite that as 
one illustration, without going into any detail of what our board has received 
in the way of helpful information and service. Our board has received great 
assistance from the trade commissioners abroad, and I should like to make that 
public acknowledgment. ie 

‘Tn regard to Mr. Leader’s question, question No. 1 was: In your opinion, 
do you believe that dealing in futures is in the interest of the grain producer? 
“Question No. 2 was: Do you believe that a future should be sold before the crop 
is assured? Before giving a direct answer to these questions, Mr. Chairman, I 
ve a statement that was referred to late yesterday afternoon, which makes 
me suggestions and refers to what I think are some important points in con- 
ction with our future wheat policy. As it expresses the opinion of our board 


& 
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on what perhaps might be the next or another step to be taken in regard to our 
wheat marketing problem, I should like to read it, and if it does not directly 
answer Mr. Leader’s question, it might in a general way. Is that satisfactory? 


The CuairMAn: If he desires to question you after that, and you proceed 
to answer, we can continue in that way. 


Witness: The statement is as follows:— 


Neep ror Fact-Finping ‘CoMMISSION 


Until recent years our surplus wheat was absorbed into world trade 
and no one knew, except in the most general way, just how or where it 
went. The little consideration we gave to this question ten years ago is 
not sufficient now. 

World wheat trade which averaged 721,309,000 bushels for the ten 
years 1920 to 1929 was large enough to absorb the surplus from average 
crops in exporting countries. 

This situation no longer exists, and if wheat is to retain the position 
it has occupied in the production of our national wealth, we must wake 
up to the importance of the problem. I might interject and say that 
from 1926 to 1930 inclusive, the value of wheat exported was 32 per 
cent of the total Canadian exports. From 1931 to 1935 inclusive, it was 
25 per cent; that is, wheat and flour. 

World trade in wheat last year, including 26,000,000 bushels imported 
by the United States, was only 520 million bushels. This year, including 
perhaps 50 million bushels which may be imported by the United States, 
it will probably not be more than 520 million bushels. Excluding the 
United States this means an average for the two years of less than 500 
million bushels of wheat taken by importing countries. 

We cannot count on the United States continuing as an importer and 
they may in a few months again become exporters. Europe may not be 
as successful as in recent years in growing large crops, but no sensible 
person would advocate in dealing with this problem that our main depen- 
dence should be on Providence continuing to help us through crop failures 
in other countries. 

Our problem for the future then is, briefly: normal crops on present 
acreage in exporting countries will give from 640 to 740 million bushels 
exportable surplus. The available market may be only 500 to 550 million 
bushels. 

How can Canada continue to grow crops of 375 to 425 million bushels 
and fit into this picture without again piling up unwieldy and burdensome 
surpluses, 

Can we, as a nation, tackle this problem intelligently? If we continue 
as we have for the past few years we will not do so. 

Argument rages pro and con about the Pool selling policies; the alarm 
and resentment they are supposed to have created in importing countries 
and we continue the same argument in connection with the operations of 
the past few years. 

We argue as to whether a Government Wheat Board or the open 
market is the best method of marketing our crop and the statement is 
made they cannot both exist at the same time. 

Mis-information, some of it arising from ignorance, is freely promul- 
gated. The public, both farmers and business men, are confused and 
indeed bewildered with masses of statistics, much of them wrong, quoted 
to support some particular point of view. 

Follow debates reported in Hansard, evidence given before committees, 
speeches and statements to the public: the net result is the same, con- 
tradiction piled on contradiction. 

Let me give one ents 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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_ Statements have been made recently in the House of Commons and 
the country by prominent people to prove that from 1930-31 to 1934-35 
inclusive, the United Kingdom imported 40 million bushels more Cana- 
dian wheat than during the previous five years, and that the percentage 
figures showed the United Kingdom had imported 34 per cent of her 
wheat requirements from Canada in the last five years compared to 
32 per cent in the previous five. 

These people quoted the External Trade Branch of the Bureau of 
Statistics as their authority. These figures are the British Customs 
returns which previous to the Ottawa Agreements in 1932 were not correct 
because they did not include as Canadian the Canadian wheat imported 
by Britain through United States ports. They should know that the 
Bureau have, in their own publications, issued corrections of these figures. 

_The corrected figures show a directly contrary result. In millions of 
bushels Britain imported 53 million bushels less Canadian wheat in the 
last five years, 1930-31 to 1934-35, than in the previous five. Percentages 
in the last five years, 1930-31 to 1934-35 are 34-9 per cent Canadian wheat 
compared to 42-9 per cent in the previous five years. 

Even these figures do not give the true picture about our position 
in the British market. In the years 1930-31 to 1934-35 Britain imported 
135 million bushels less wheat grown in the United States from the 
United States than in the previous five years. Canada, instead of increas- 
ing her exports to Britain by making up at least part of this shrinkage in 
British imports from the United States, actually showed a decrease of 
53 million bushels as mentioned above. 

This is just a sample of the misleading publicity, propaganda or what- 
ever you wish to call it that the country is subjected to and it is little 
wonder that hardly anyone knows the facts or what to believe. 

Let us examine another and little considered angle of our problem. 
The idea is prevalent in Canada that Britain is and must continue to be 
the greatest market for our wheat. This is true in so far as any one 
country is concerned, but British wheat and flour imports for the past ten 
years averaged approximately 225 million bushels per annum. If we get 
50 per cent of this market it only takes 112 million bushels of our surplus 

each year. 

If we are to sell an average of 250 to 275 million bushels each year 
(this being the exportable surplus we would have from average crops on 
present acreage) the balance above what we may export to Britain, 
amounting to 140 to 165 million bushels, must go to Europe, the Orient 
and the United States. The United States is more likely to be one of our 
competitors in exporting wheat. From 1925-26 to 1929-30 our wheat 
exports to Europe averaged 155 million bushels yearly. For the five 
years 1930-31 to 1934-35, 103 million bushels yearly and in the year 
1934-35 they dropped to 584 million bushels. 

_Consider imports of Canadian wheat by Belgium, Holland and 
Switzerland :— 


Total 

Imports From From 

Belgium: (bus.) Canada Canada Argentine Argentine 
TOSO) Mees. o 2). 44,354,000 6,027,000 13:°6% 10,470,000 23-6 % 
BeOS 2 eee 7 1 40,04.0000 8.336,000 17:9% 14,508,000 31 "1% 
LOSbernaee cis es) 38,097,000 9,280,000 24% 22,655,000 58:°5% 
Holland : 
ik MAL eee Ose 3.000 2.940.000 10°37 2,954,000 10-47% 
HOBO er ee P27 0,000 7,163,000 BIEL 7,081,000 25-47% 
1935.. .. .. .. 19,446,000 3,560,000 18:3% 11,638,000 59-8% 
Switzerland: s 
BLOOM ho ewe 205503:000. 8,678,000 42-3% 1,882,000 9-2% 
TOSI mes, og oe OMe oT. 000 10,086,000 52-77% 4,347,000 22-77% 
(985 hes. 6 Se LB640:000 2,107,000 11:9% 8,056,000 45-77% 
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Is it generally realized that if we are to survive as a wheat exporter 
we must market more of our wheat in Europe and other countries than 
in Britain? . 

What are we going to do about it? Continue our profitless arguments 
or recognize this as a national problem that demands the best united 
effort we can produce. 

In my humble opinion we need a new start and a new Heaney: 

In the past, when troubles connected with the physical handling of 
our wheat became serious we had the. problems thoroughly investigated 
by Royal Commissions, and progress resulted. The result is that to-day 
no country has better machinery for protecting the grower in the physical 
handling of his grain. 

Our problem for years to come is to find the best method of placing 
our wheat surplus on foreign markets and I believe we need a Commission 
of outstanding men to examine it in all its aspects at home and abroad. 

The reduction of our present burdensome surplus will not solve our 
wheat problem. Our problem is not one for western farmers alone. It is 
a challenge to bankers, railway men, manufacturers, wholesalers and 
every interest in Canada whose prosperity depends largely on our market- 
ing the exportable surplus available from crops of about 400 million 
bushels of wheat. 

We need a new starting point and a policy behind which we can 
forget our differences and make a united effort to develop and retain 
the markets for our present normal production of wheat. 

We need to examine past policies for what we can learn from them 
so we can discard the bad and keep what is good. 

We need an independent report on the statistics of our exports in 
order to sweep away the fog and confusion surrounding them. 

We need an independent body to visit the buyers of wheat in import- 
ing countries and to come back and tell us what these buyers think of our 
product and our policies. 

We need to find out if we have lost a share of markets that we might 
have had and if so why, and how we may regain them. 

We need an authoritative answer that cannot be disputed to these 
things and finally, above all, we need some recommendation from an 
impartial body as to what is the best policy for us to follow in the inter- 
national marketing of our wheat. 

In short, we need an intelligent, impersonal analysis of our wheat 
marketing problem and we can get it only through investigation by a 
Commission of able men who have nothing but the national interest to 
serve. 


Mr. Leaver: J do not think, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Murray has answered 
my two previous questions. I want to make an observation just now following 
the statement which Mr. Murray has given to the Committee. I think it is a 
very comprehensive review of the situation with regard to the marketing of our 
grain at the present time. I was glad that Mr. Murray referred to the fact 
that there was a certain amount of confusion in the minds of the producers, the 
business men, and a great many other people throughout Canada in regard to 
the grain marketing business. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that there should 
not be such a complex system. It seems to me that the marketing of our grain 
is altogether too mysterious. I do not think it need be so; and when Mr. Murray 
says it is a great national problem and should engage the attention of everyone 
living in Canada I think he is on solid ground. It seems to me that with the 
experience we have had in the past and with the facilities that can be afforded 
by the Grain Exchange in the marketing of crop, and with the assistance of the 
highly trained grain men we have on our present Wheat Board—referring 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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_ especially to Mr. Murray—we should be able to arrive at some plan 

operate more to the advantage of all concerned. And if we ane oie 
_ beyond our little differences and get together, perhaps the selection of a com. 
- . mittee as suggested by Mr. Murray might be in the interests of the Canadian 
_ people. In any event I think we must be prepared to undertake the work 
of solving our marketing problem. 


Q. Mr. Murray, I think it was brought out in previous evidence that hedging 
operations were beneficial to those dealing in grain such as exporters, importers 
millers, etc. My question was: In your opinion do you believe that dealing 
in futures is in the interests of the grain producers?—A. Mr. Leader. as lone 
as I occupy the position I do on The Canadian Wheat Board I would prefer 
to answer that question by referring you to the opinions given by Royal com- 
___missioners who have investigated and given expression to their ideas on that 
subject, rather than to give my own opinion. 
; Q. Thank you, Mr. Murray. Evidence has been produced before this 
Committee that over a period of years it has been the custom to post October 
futures before there was any assurance of any crop, and my question is: Do 
you believe that the futures should be sold before the crop is assured?—A. 
There was discussion already, Mr. Chairman, in committee in regard to that 
matter, and I think I expressed the opinion—I do not know whether it was 
an expression of my opinion—that the delay last year in putting the October 
option on the board until August 15 had not facilitated the business of exporting 
grain from Canada. I believe that if that is correct, it naturally follows that 
that is too late to put it on. I think I also said I did not think it made much 
difference whether it was on in January, February or March; but after that it 
was a helpful piece of machinery for marketing and exporting our grain to 
have the October wheat on the board so that people would be able to transfer 
their hedges to more distant months. Putting it on in April, of course, is before 
the crop is assured, and putting it on in July is before the crop is assured. As 
long as you have the futures market I think you must contemplate, in ordey 
to give it a chance to function normally, taht your October wheat must be on 
the board and traded in before your crop is assured. 
Q. Thank you, Mr. Murray. I might add, as I said, that I have an open 
mind on this subject, but many producers have remarked that posting our 
' October in January, say, does not facilitate the selling of our grain, but that 
- it would prevent a certain amount of speculation, and I go so far as to say that 
that was in the interests of the producers. My third question has been ap- 
parently answered. The fact was brought out that the new Board inherited 
from the McFarland Board and the Wheat Producers 175,780,000 bushels of 
futures. My question is: What amount of futures has been sold up to date? 
We have been told how many futures were sold up to the last day of January, 
but we have not got the information in regard to how many of these futures 
were sold up to the present day. Can you give the figures of how many futures 
have been sold up to date?—A. I can, if the Committee wishes me to do so. 


Mr. Leaver: I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the Committee took exception 
to that during the investigation, and I am not going to press Mr. Murray to 
answer the question. 

The CuamrMan: Then if nobody does, we will regard that as a closed book. 


By Mr. Leader: 
Q. My final question is: Has the Board sold for October delivery ?—A. 


By Mr. Deachman: 
Q. What is “speculation” in regard to the grain trade? How do you 


lefine speculation? 
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Mr, McLean: Growing grain. 


WITNESS: I think Mr. McLean has given you a ie answer there: venene 
ing grain.” So many different individuals give their own ideas on that definition 
that I would rather not interject my own. 


By Mr. Deachman: 


Q. Mr. Leader spoke of reducing or increasing speculation, but my thought 
was that somebody must carry the grain between the date of threshing and the 
point of consumption. The carrying of that grain involves risk?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is a risk which must be carried. Do you alter the form of the 
carriage risk in any way by changing the system of handling grain?—A. No. You 
take the risk out. of one hand and put it into someone else’s hand. 

Q. But you increase the risk because under the open market system the risk 
tends to be taken by those who are skilled 1 in taking it?—A. It is done by people 
whose business it is to do it. 


Mr. Cotpwe.u: Is it not rather that a lot of people take the risk who are 
unskilled, and the public suffers tremendous losses thereby? 


Mr. DracuMan: I think that is relatively small compared to the other 
condition. 


Wirness: My idea is that there is a tendency to exaggerate the “tremendous 
losses” to the public. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. I was referring to the evidence adduced last year?—A. There are losses. 
Of course, if you have a wild bull market, as sometimes happens, the public come 
in freely with the desire to get something for nothing, and they generally lose; 
but that is not confined to speculation in grain futures. The man who wants 
something for nothing in this world generally finds that he gets nothing for 
nothing. A lot of us were taught and a lot of us still believe that if you want to 
get something in this world you will get it only by the sweat of your brow. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. Is not that out of date?—A. It is not out of date. There is some 
elemental truth in it that may not be popular for a period, but it has an extra- 
ordinary way of coming back and remaining. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. My observation is that the people who have sweated the least are the 
ones who have accumulated the most; I recall that the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
millionaires used to reside along a certain street in Winnipeg a few years ago? 


—A. I am not one of the millionaires. 
Q. I did not infer that?—A. I know. That is quite obvious. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Dealing further with Mr. Deachman’s question, speculators, commonly 
so called, can trade on either side of the market, either short or long?—A, Yes. 

@. Is it not a fact that the speculators range about ten bulls to one bear, 
and generally the bear wins in the long run?—A. I could not agree that that is a 
fact, because I do not know that it is a fact. 

Q. Usually if the farmer goes in to speculate he takes the long side, does he 
not?—-A. The farmer is on the long side of the speculation i in regard to the price 
of grain from the minute that he threshes his crop. 

Q. Take the case of the farmer who threshes and delivers his grain to the 
elevator and sells it and buys the May. Is he speculating?—A. He is not 
speculating any more than if he kept that wheat in-his granary. Might I add 
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: _ that when selling his cash wheat in the fall and buying the May option, as Mr 

fa Perley suggests, he sells his cash wheat at a price relative to the May at a 
difference under the May, which is less than the cost of carrying his wheat in his 
granary would be to him. He has simply utilized the open market machinery 
to carry his wheat for a period at less cost to himself than if he kept it in his 
granary. 


By Mr. Ross: 


3 Q. With regard to the point about speculation, you referred to the number 
of bulls and bears in the market. For every trade made on the short side there 
must be somebody who is taking the long side, must there not?—A. It does not 
necessarily follow that someone has taken the long side. Someone, of course, has 
to buy the wheat that is sold, but it may be somebody who wants to use it. 

Q. I realize that; but there cannot be a sale made unless there is a buyer 
there to take it?—A. That is correct; but that buyer may not be the somebody 
taking the long side; it may be somebody who wants to use that wheat. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. And the seller may have the grain and is not going short?—A. Yes; but 
Mr. Perley was speaking of a speculator. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. To make my point a little clearer for Mr. Ross, a broker gets an order 
from say fifty small men to buy a thousand each. That might be taken up by 
one sale?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Ross: And he may get fifty shorts taken up by one long. 


' Mr. Psrtey: Certainly. I think the rule is, Mr. Ross, and the records 
will prove it, that the ratio is about ten to one. 


Wirness: I have never heard of such a record being produced before any 
Royal commission investigating this kind of thing. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. A farmer sells 10,000 bushels of cash wheat at a dollar a bushel, for 
argument’s sake, and gives an order to buy ten May. He receives a cheque 
for say 75 cents a bushel or maybe 80 cents a bushel and leaves the 20 cents 
balance as a margin. The wheat goes down 15 or 20 cents, and in the meantime 
he has used the cash he received in the first instance, and is called upon for 
more margin. In many cases then he loses his wheat?—A. He loses his option. 

Mr. Ross: He would have lost the same thing on the wheat if he had it. 

Mr. Pertry: Certainly, but he is in the position that he has expectations. 

Witness: Of course, Mr. Chairman, that has all been investigated by 
commissions, and they have said various things about it, but while I occupy 
my present position I would rather not express opinions freely. However, I 
was reminded, when Mr. Perley was speaking about the farmers, of a farmer 
I knew in southern Alberta who in 1932 produced over 50,000 bushels of wheat. 
He sold a large part of his cash wheat in the fall and kept some of it at home 
in his granary, more than he needed for seed in the spring of 1933. He sold 
his options in the following July at over 90 cents a bushel, and he sold his 
cash wheat that he had kept on the farm somewhere up around the same figure. 
He did not leave himself in the position of margins running out, or anything 
like that. He was able to carry his wheat and so was much more fortunate, 
for instance, than Mr. Ross was—I know he will not mind my referring to his 
statement that he sold his wheat in the fall of 1932 for 25 cents a bushel. 


Mr. Prertey: Mr. Ross should have waited for the fixed price. 
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Mr. Ross: I was in the position of many other farmers in western Canada 
who had commitments to meet, and was forced to sell to meet the commitments. 


The CHairMAN: I would like to make one -or two observations. When 
the committee met after its organization and after the steering committee 
had had some discussion I made the statement to the committee that we felt 
we might proceed in a certain manner: First of all, to examine into the oper- 
ations of the Wheat Board through the present witness, Mr. Murray, and after 
that examination had been concluded we might then enter upon a general 
survey of the whole question of wheat, including methods of marketing and 
anything else that is cogent to the whole question of wheat, which question is 
of such importance not only to western Canada but to the whole country. 


I think we have pretty well arrived at the point where our examination of 
Mr. Murray as to the operations of the Wheat Board since last August has been 
completed. This morning we are getting into the field of discussing the merits 
of the whole wheat problem. I have no objection to the committee doing that, 
because our reference was wide enough to cover such discussion. After the 
steering committee had considered the mode of procedure it was felt, as indicated 
in my remarks to the committee the next day or perhaps on the same day, 
that the committee itself could make that survey. Since then the steering 
committee has had another meeting or perhaps two, and I think it was pretty 
well the unanimous opinion of the members of that steering committee that 
while a complete survey should be made of the wheat problem there was some 
doubt expressed by one or two members at least as to whether this was the 
opportune time. There was an entire unanimity of opinion that rather than 
have this committee. go into that whole extensive matter it might be better 
handled by a commission. Mr. Murray in his statement comes to the same 
conclusion and makes a certain recommendation to the committee, namely, 
that the whole matter might be referred to a Royal Commission. My own 
opinion is, if I may express it without casting any reflection whatsoever on 
any members of the committee, that a Royal commission could handle the 
matter better than even this intelligent and competent committee. I do not 
think it is necessary for me to go into the reasons but to be frank I think there 
is always, whether rightly or wrongly, apt to be a suspicion on the part of the 
public, and perhaps particularly the public of western Canada, that a committee 
consists of members who have their political beliefs and prejudices, and perhaps 
even a desire to obtain kudos in the public mind by means of publicity and so 
on—I hope I am not offending anybody—and because of that fact I think 
there would be more confidence in the public mind if the whole investigation 
were carried by a man or men who could command the complete confidence of 
the farmers of western Canada and the people of eastern Canada, and who 
could make a survey and a report which would deal with the matter from an 
unprejudiced point of view. I think it woul dearry a little more confidence. 
What we want, I certainly think, is to have the investigation made so that it 
is not open to any suspicion of any kind. 

In the second place, with the session so far advanced as it is I question 
whether a committee of this kind could make as complete a survey and report 
to parliament in time for action, and I do not suppose that the committee would 
care to sit after parliament adjourned. 


Now, it seems to me that we have arrived at the second phase of our work, 
and that is the discussion of the ways and means as to how the whole wheat 
question should be dealt with. I think we have come to the point where the 
committee should decide whether we want to continue our investigations or 
whether we desire to submit the matter to a royal commission or a body of that 
sort. If we settle that this morning it would be satisfactory. It happens that 
there is a meeting of the Cabinet at noon, at which Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Crerar 
and myself would like to be present; and while the committee can proceed with- 
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vut us quite well, possibly you could come to your decision on that point before 


SSO Ee a a 


12 o'clock. I say that in the hope that the committee will have 
5 . fi . ‘ . . th 
that I am trying to restrict the discussion in any way. een 

Mr. Pertny: What does this committee propose to do with respect to a 
report on the proceedings up to date? As I understand it we have been con- 
sidering the first order of reference? 

The CHAIRMAN: I respectfully suggest that when it comes to the matter 
of making the report a smaller committee should draw it up and submit it to 
the general committee, and that, I suppose, would have to be done in camera, 
but that is for the committee to decide. It is open for discussion now. 

Mr. Preruey: I think possibly you are right, that a smaller committee 


0 should draw the report; but I suggest that the whole committee might meet in 
_ camera once, because we might have a statement to make. I want to make my 


position clear. I think possibly this committee was set up by reason of a 
certain statement made in the House. 


The CHarrMAN: That was one reason. 


Mr. PERLEY: I would like to make a statement as to what I think we have 
accomplished in clearing up the situation, but I do not think it would be wise 


_ to make it-in public. I would rather make it with the whole committee meeting 


in camera. Then I think it would be wise to set up a smaller committee to 
draw the report. Following that, after the report has been tabled, it would 
be more or less a matter of government policy as to the appointment of a royal 
commission. 


The CHatrMAN: I may say that the government has had no intention to 
dictate to the members of the committee, and have said nothing as far as the 
members of the committee are concerned with regard to what their report shall 
be. After the committee makes a certain report with regard to the method of 
procedure in the future it becomes distinctly a matter of government policy, 
and the government has to take the responsibility of coming to a decision in 
that regard. There is nothing more in the mind of the government as to the 
course to be followed. I think we should get an unbiased view of the members 
of the committee in regard to that matter and incorporate it in the report, and 
then it is for the government to decide on its policy afterwards. 

Mr. Cotpwetu: We all agree on one thing, that the wheat situation is the 
gravest situation that Canada faces, and the point of disagreement is as to the 
method of meeting it. We could investigate this matter for a long time, for 
there are still two or three very distinct schools of thought. One group of the 
committee undoubtedly believes that what we might call the laissez faire method 
of open marketing is the best system, and another group in the committee prob- 
ably believes that a controlled system of marketing is the best system, and we 
might question witnesses on those two points without limit and still have the 
same fundamental points of view, because of the cleavage in general thinking. 
The only difficulty I see with regard to the appointment of a royal commission 
is as to the impartiality of that royal commission. Governments have appointed 
men on a number of occasions who were regarded as impartial, but because of 
the background of the men themselves the general public did not regard those 
commissions as impartial. I think that in the appointment of such commission 
it might be well to have more than one man, and to have several men with 
different fundamental ideas, because the consensus of opinion of a commission 
would, I believe, command more respect. 

The Cuarrman: May I ask you, Mr. Coldwell, from which body, a Royal 
commission properly appointed, or a committee of this kind could one expect to 


obtain an unbiassed report on the merits of the case? 


Mr. Cotpweiu: I answer unhestitatingly, a Royal commission. A body 


q of this description is fundamentally unfitted to arrive at an unbiassed conclusion. 
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The CuairMan: I am inclined to agree with you. 
Hon. Mr. Crerar: In other words, Mr. Coldwell, you think it might be 
impossible to reconcile your point of view with Mr. Deachman’ ey ee, 


Mr. Cotpwetu: Yes. | 

Mr. Prerury: I would like to dake one reference to something Mr. Murray 
said in reading his statement. He said there were many misleading statements 
made in the House of Commons and on the public platform when quotations 
with respect to statistics were being used. I would like to make this comment, 
that generally these quotations are taken from the Bureau of Statistics, and 
that Mr. Murray should not blame public men— 

The Cuarrman: I do not think he was blaming anybody. 

Witness: It merely happens that statistics from various sources do not 
agree. 

Mr. McLean: Statistics cannot lie! 

Mr. Pertey: Mr. Murray says statistics do’ lie. 

Witness: No. I think I might say, in justice to the Bureau of Statistics, 
that necessarily I had in mind in quoting those figures—leaving the House of 
Commons out of the matter—that they were used in western Canada in a speech 
in February at which there were a large number of farmers present. ° They had 
been printed and broadcast fairly well throughout western Canada by a gentle- 
man who is just as familiar with the grain business as any one of our Board and 
who has been longer in the business than any one of our Board. He had the 
same access that any one of our Board had to the correct facts which were 
available and could have been obtained from the Bureau of Statistics, because 
the correction of those figures is embodied, as I said, in the preliminary trade 
report of the Bureau of Statistics. So the only conclusion I could come to was 
—TI would not say it was done deliberately, but the figures that were put out were 
incorrect—that someone whose figures would be accepted by the people in 
western Canada and all throughout Canada, was very careless in not getting 
the facts and figures that were available in the Bureau of Statistics. There was 
some question in the committee the other day in regard to these figures which: 
were passing between myself and Mr. Bennett, and I would like to file with the 
committee a statement made up in our Wheat Board office by our secretary, 
who used to work in the Bureau of Statistics, pointing out how these errors 
happen, and also a statement obtained since from the Bureau of Statistics which 
confirms absolutely the figures that I have used. I would like to file the whole 
book, but unfortunately I have only one copy left and there are no more copies 
of this preliminary trade report available at the Bureau of Statistics. The 
preliminary trade report is correct, let me say, because the final report was 
referred to the other day and these figures and this correction are not in the final 
report. So I think in justice to the Bureau of Statistics, in view of what Mr. 
Perley said, that I should make that statement. It is not a case of the Bureau 
of Statistics having given wrong figures to anybody. It is a case of whoever 
got the figures failing to avail himself of the information that was in the Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The CHatrMAN: May we regard that point as being pretty well cleaned up? 


Mr. Prruny: Yes. He practically exempts every one but one party on this 
occasion. 
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ae WITNEss: The statements are on record, whether made in the House or out- 
4 ; side the House. The statements are as follows:— 


: | April 27, 1936. 
. MEMORANDUM 
4 Re Unitrep Kincpom Imports 


Import trade figures throughout the world have commonly been com- 
piled on the basis of country of consignment, rather than country of origin. 
For example, Canada imports large quantities of cocoa and coffee from 
the United Kingdom and although it is well known that these products 
are merely consigned from the United Kingdom and do not originate 
there, yet the ordinary trade figures credit such imports to the United 
Kingdom. 

Much the same situation exists in wheat imported into the United 
Kingdom although the discrepancy between consignment and origin is 
not so clear-cut since wheat is grown in both the United States and Can- 
; ada, and each country ships wheat overseas via the other country’s ports. 

Previous to November, 1932, the shipment of Canadian wheat to the 
‘ United Kingdom via United States ports was much greater than the ship- 
ment of United States wheat to the United Kingdom via Canadian ports. 
It follows, then, that there was a larger amount of Canadian wheat 
shipped to the United Kingdom credited to the United States than there 
was of United States wheat credited to Canada. A method of correcting 
the “raw” import figures by adjustment is outlined by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and confirmed by the United Kingdom trade authori- 
ties in the one year, 1931, that a special compilation of origin rather than 
consignment was made. 

Since November, 1932, several factors have operated to make the 
United Kingdom import statistics more reliable in determining the origin 
of wheat:— 
ir 1. The Empire preference requiring payment of duty of about 6 cents 

per bushel ‘on non-Empire wheat effectively separates the wheat of the 

two countries. 

2. Shipments of Canadian wheat to the United Kingdom through the 
United States in the usual way including transhipment are hindered. 

3. As a result of a succession of poor wheat crops in the United States, 
1932-1935, the export movement of United States wheat has fallen to 
negligible levels. 

q Taking the calendar years 1924 to 1933, the following annual additions 
' to the United Kingdom imports of wheat from Canada are needed in 
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j 
; 


adjustment :— 

Bushels 
NOGA an aha Maen ce heen gi Rag ae Jee Ek. oe ian uns Mab ODOMOOL 
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1932... Sts ead tadlie te Oh Sal LOU 
L9Ssee subtraction of 154,000 bushels 


densed Preliminary Report of the Trade of Canada, 1934. They show 
clearly that necessary upward revision in the earlier five years are much 
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greater than in the later. When these are taken into account, the volume 
and percentage of the United Kingdom imports originating in Canada were 
both lower in the last five crop years than in the 1925-26 to 1929- 30 period. 


MEMORANDUM 
Re: Unirep Kinepom Import STATISTICS 


The figures giving British imports of Canadian wheat for the ten 
years 1925-26 to 1934-35 used by Mr. Bennett in the House of Commons 
on February 10, 1986 (Hansard, page 58), are British Customs import 
statistics, which are as follows:— 


UNITED KINGDOM IMPORTS 


Wheat Only 
Per Cent 
Total From Canada from Canada 

POD D265 US Rath Zuee a eaten ire cain, cotinine ate heer cm aries 67-1 
GOA GAH PMA i Meni MEN Ries aude Tee DORAN AU AS NNN vos SOULS Se cat 62-9 
OD a DS cat tsi, is Ie elon sate Uren aie eee eRe Dip etl CERO tha fee OO) 103) 67:4 
SecA) Paar ASU Reus. iui Sie Stal Nip ceca ma HOW Cay 69-9 
UOQO-GO ws Ris Gaia daar, SER Se laa esa ke Minas eet ys ret eR va 43-2 

Pott anl os oe eaii ah te Se AIR AL Eats EPS arte ae hen a) es eal 310-5 By 
POS OSSD ses cada Nocti nee ene ed et a aa ae eID 52-8 
RO BAAS Deere eee oie aay ole alle les TRS aRAMe CLOT COILS Ren eRia ae Mire ee het nO) a 58-9 
ASS Pah Barts wy See ERR cig nile are ean RRL SN Eevee Nel pad S | 102-9 
TO BSBA ite altel! 2s ES ie OG As SPP Ria ogee tn Set en tDe cormvaT eno) IO) IS 68-7 
PO BASS by reese sy see Ne easy SV ees aA ait a are pea wert S C312] 65-4 

Mata (oi. ital DURE toes vatel aR OZO 348°7 33-7 


These British Customs a apines are incorrect from 1925-26 to 1931-32, 
in that a proportion of Canadian exports from the United States ports are 
credited to the United States, and the error is much more severe during. 
the 1925-26 to 1929-30 period than during the past five years, owing to 
the fact that the Empire preference came into effect in November, 1932, 
and necessitated the separation of Canadian and United States wheat on 
entering the United Kingdom. On page 20 of the Condensed Preliminary 
Trade Report, 1934, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics gives the corrected 
figures for British imports of Canadian wheat by calendar years. These 
figures are shown on the following table, along with total imports into 
the United Kingdom:— 

Total U.K. Imports From 


(British Customs Canada Per Cent 
figures) (Revised) from Canada 

1926 179-7 82-9 
1927 206-1 76°8 
1928 193-3 100-9 
1929 208:6 68-3 
1930 195-6 61-9 

PBotaliaan cant nak uiwesery va kelay smi rctem ty Lemme Ny ALL OS Sistas 390-8 39-7 
1931 222-9 55:9 
1932 197-2 89-6 
1933 209-8 84-9 
1934 191-6 66:6 
1935 188-9 69-9 

WO GarL ae RA Pe em a hel heal AA: ace ree eed mares hel eel LN 366-9 36:3 


These figures show that the United Kingdom took 23-9 million 
bushels less of Canadian wheat from 1931 to 1935 than during the 
preceding five calendar years, and that the Canadian ee dropped 
from 39:7 per cent to 36-3 per cent. 
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Adjusting these figures to a crop year basis by using the same 


oe : -method of adjustment employed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
4 on page 20 of the Condensed Preliminary Trade Report, 1934, the 
F following are the corrected figures:— 
a at Total U.K. Imports From 
a (British Customs Canada Per Cent 
i figures) (Revised) from Canada 
b Sa ; (Million bushels) 
{ Pern unr itin ai Sak Oe i et EES ir 1Qq «8 97-0 
; ee) me POE BP cia ie nas 1B Oe 89-1 
Z a Ga ies hac ia ee ee a EOOrS 81-6 
q USSG UNs Iie a Be Spam Ae a le oe i Uh OO carte Cop 86-4 
Y Bee art pis wird) ese ict ai deine 90? - 58-9 
| oat ee anictas i Rake, ka at Sheree 3s GEST 413-0 42-9 
* PADS ee ae ee a ON) ogy. g 63-0 
Tes ore re ee ers he ODO 4 60-0 
HOS ee sa ee he Nai gles. 204ed 102-0 
UGE BSE we 7 Oe RUN UN PHI Beas ede Mine RIO 1B 68-7 
Peo ee Ee so Wt eR QR” (188g 65-4 
Pnhelegnse. . 1,029-8 359-1 34-9 


It will be noted from the preceding table that during the crop years 
1930-31 to 1934-35, the United Kingdom imported 53:9 million bushels 
less Canadian wheat than during the five crop years from 1925-26 to 
1929-30. It will also be noted that the Canadian percentage of British 
imports dropped from 42-9 per cent to 34:9 per cent. 

(Notm: The difference between the crop year figures and the 
calendar year figures is due to the fact that the crop year figures 
commence five months prior to the calendar year figures and there- 
fore covers an earlier period of time). 

Canapa’s SHARE OF WorLD TRADE 

The following table shows world shipments of Wheat and flour 
(Broomhall’s figures from the Corn Trade Year Book), during the ten- 
year period from 1925-26 to 1934-35, along with Canadian exports of 
wheat and flour (Customs figures as published by the External Trade 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics): 

World Canadian Per Cent 


Shipments Exports of Canadian 
(Wheat and (Wheat and Exports of 
Flour) Flour ) World 
(Million bushels) Shipments 
ODN? Cumbre ener tear iete ete So Ok gen oa LOOpSO 325 
Ge Ga) Mae henner ete Mira nae lets ngcarp ten | eee 293 
OO a2 See are tm ae etcetera ee ODES 333 
ODSED Onpa EU ae granu Camb rts (et ba ee ata O28 sy 408 
OD OSs (ReMi ene mn nar tara , UN ags e ON2ag 186 
LG baleee eee we ee ek ee Cicer) aw Ss OO LOCS. 1,545 40-5 
NOS 023: Mena A ee OME einen hn Ue, Ne sy cadets ue LOO SO 259 
THO Sele) REA ae pen Pee ae URI Ib vides wae. ih ae ca tla LOO! O 207 
HORDES Ong an a wun alee pede ne nate ests Obes 264 
OSes eee a ihe bate MCR ad ome ei ODO" O 195 
OS Ae or eres Meme ni e oen baer SPRH at a ore ah 5 a ROL OsO 166 
3221-7 1,091 33-9 


Beale rmemeniay ele etn et vai real ata sepons 
The above table shows that Canada’s percentage of world trade 
in wheat and flour declined from 40-5 per cent from 1925-26 to 1929-30, 
to 33:9 per cent during the past five years. This decline again illus- 
trates the impossibility of an actual increase or a percentage increase 
in our exports to the United Kingdom during the past five crop years, 
as compared with the five years from 1925-26 to 1929-30. 

March 24th, 1936. 
176612 | 
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IMPORTS OF WHEAT INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(Based on United Kingdom, United States and Canadian Records) _ 
(Years ended December 31, 1924 to 1933) 


a 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
(In Thousands of Bushels) 
Total Imports into United King- ‘ 
GORMAN e coos 219.185} 180,794) 179,678} 206,147| 193,345] 208,632] 195,580) 222,914! 197,189] 209,759 
From Empire Countries.......... 111,861] 99,689] 88,790) 97,178] 98,644) 75,199] 79,285] 95,047) 132,507} 140,460 
Per Cent of Total Imports....| 51-03 | 55:14] 49-42 | 47-14 | 51-00 | 36-06] 40-41 | 42-64] 67-20 | 66-96 
From Foreign Countries.......... 107,324) 81,105} 90,888] 108,969} 94,701] 133,433] 116,345] 127,867] 64,682] 69,299 
Per Cent of Total Imports...| 48-97 | 44-86 | 50-58 | 52-86] 49-00 | 63-94] 59-59 | 57-39 | 32-80] 33-04 
Pron Canada ie cvicccsiecie wen bhissls 72,369] 55,397) 66,583) 60,072) 76,544) 50,756] 48,867] 50,587) 87,459] 85.065 
Per Cent of Total Imports...} 83:01 | 30-64 | 37-07 | 29-14 | 38-58 | 24-38 | 24-94 | 22-69] 44-35 | 40-35 
Hrom-Argentinan, jcsisccwcevcsic see 44,841] 22,326) 22,212) 36,311) 45,545} 84,706) 28,352} 38,703} 38,484! 46,111 
Per Cent of Total Imports...| 20-46 | 12:35 | 12-37} 17-61 | 23-61 | 40-60 | 14-48 | 17-37 | 19-51 | 21-98 
Brom Australias 332) uae. 20,293] 30,438) 17,148] 27,697 19, 102} 23,888) 28,731! 43,493] 45,017] 54,662 
Per Cent of Total Imports... 9-26 | 16-84 9-55 | 13-44 9-88 | 11-45 | 12-09 | 19-47 | 22-82 | 26-06 
From British India............... 18,323} 13,672) 5,030} . 9,360) 2,886 264) 6,238 SOON 2 Melstone sect 
Per Cent of Total Imports... 8-36 7-56 2-80 4.54 1-49 0-13 3-18 OR AD ai eels Tolle syaoeelize ce 
Hiromi Russians jones Oke aes 1,406) 2,362) 4,233) 4,591 152 aeelinee 34,939] 54,004) 6,113] 10,741 
Per Cent of Total Imports. ... 0-64 1-31 2-36 2-23 ON OT a] Sets 17-96 24-24 3-10 5-12 
From United States.............. 56,598} 49,484) 58,208} 66,489] 44,170} 41,563] 389,267} 20,984) 8,653 9 


Per Cent of Total Imports...| 25-82 | 27-37 | 32-40! 32-25 | 22-85 19-92 | 20-07 |. 10-60 Ais BEG | acer tir 


United Kingdom imports of wheat 
from United States............. 56,598} 49,484) 58,208} 66,489} 44,170) 41,563) 39,267] 20,984 8, 653 9 


United States exports of wheat to 
United Kingdom............... 34,091} 17,100} 37,897) 42,580} 14,222) 21,772) 23,113) 18,996) 5,460 66 


Excess United Kingdom imports 
of wheat over United States’ ex- 
ports (Canadian wheat)......... 22,507! 32,384) 20,311] 28,909} 29,948) 19,791) 16,154); 6,988} 3,193] (a) 57 


Exports United States wheat to . 
overseas Countries via Canada.| 50,349} 18,426) 26,197] 47,794] 37,062] 17,064] 17,682] 13,597 8,448 1,641 


Proportion exported to United ; 
Kingdom (United States wheat) 7,552 2,764 3,929 7,169 5,559 2,250 3,065 1,580 1,093 154 


Adjusted Figures 


From Foreign Countries.......... 126,816] 129,309] 105,172} 113,918} 128,033) 92,740} 92,334] 100,455] 134,607] 140,306 
Per Cent of Total Imports...| 57-86 | 71-52 | 58-52 | 55-26 | 63-63 | 44-45 | 47-17 | 45-04] 68-27] 66-89 

From Foreign Countries.......... 92,369] 51,485} 74,506) 92,229) 70,312] 115,892) 103,246] 122,459] 62,582) 69,453 
Per Cent of Total Imports...| 42-14 28-48 41-47 44-74 36°37 55-55 52-83 54-96 31-73 33-11 


MromuCanada lc see veh arsisle « 87,324) 85,017} 82,965) 76,812} 100,933) 68,297) 61,966) 55,990} 89,559) 84,911 
Per Cent of Total Imports...| 39-84 | 47-02 | 46-17 | 37-26 | 52-20| 382-73 | 31-67 | 25-12 | 45-40] 40-48 


(a) Excess United States exports of wheat over United Kingdom imports. 


Norn.—The adjusted figures of wheat imports into United Kingdom from Empire and foreign countries and from 
Canada, 1924 to 1933, have been computed by adding the difference between the excess of United Kingdom imports of 
wheat from United States, and United States exports to United Kingdom (Canadian wheat) and the amount of United 
States wheat shipped to United Kingdom via Canada, to the United Kingdom imports from Empire countries and Canada. 
and deducting the same amount from United Kingdom imports from foreign countries. 

That the difference between United Kingdom wheat imports from the United States and United States wheat exports 
to the United Kingdom represents Canadian wheat is borne out by a special compilation made by the United Kingdom 
showing imports of wheat into the United Kingdom: (1) by Country of Origin; (2) Country of Purchase; and (3) Country 
of Consignment, for the year 1931. In this year, the only year for which statistics are available on this basis, the differ- 
ence between imports of wheat from Canada based on (1) Origin, and (2) Consignment (6,246,000 bushels) approximately 
agrees with the difference between United Kingdom wheat imports from the United States and United States wheat 
exports to the United Kingdom (6,983,000 bushels). 


[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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DEYN 


Mr. Donnetiy: Certain charges were made in the House of Commons 
- against the Wheat Board and the committee was asked to investigate those 
charges. We have investigated them, and in my opinion we are perfectly satis- 
fied that we are in a position to come to a conclusion in that regard. As far as 
_ I can see there is nothing more along that line to be done. The one question 
_ that looms up now in the minds of all of us is, how to best market our wheat in 
the future. That is the big question confronting us. We have had many com- 
_ missions in Canada investigating the marketing of our wheat, but never have 
__we had a commission to go ‘abroad and study the world markets. In my opinion 
a commission ought to go out into the markets of the world and study them, and 
_ _ look for markets and tell us how to secure markets. In my opinion that is the 
most effective type of commission we can have. 

' The Cuarman: Is it your thought that instead of having the commission 
_ Investigate the whole situation they should actually go out and find markets? 
Mr. Donnetty: No; but to investigate in order to be able to tell us how 

to find markets. 
Hon. Mr. Crerar: Would that include the most efficient methods of 

marketing, too? ~ | 

_Mr. Donnetiy: Yes, the whole field. I think we as a committee here are 
not in a position to do that sort of thing. There are too many of us. The 
committee is too large and too unwieldy, and there are many factors which 
prohibit us from entering into that field at all. I am absolutely in favour of 
having some kind of Royal commission appointed. I will leave it to the gov- 
ernment to select unbiassed men. I believe there are some good men still avail- 
able who can go and make an unbiassed investigation of the markets. 
The CHarrmMan: Do you think this government can make that choice? 
_ + ‘Mr. Donneuuy: I hope so. 

_ Mr. McLean: I do not think we shall have much trouble in drafting a 
report as to what has already been done. That report will be drafted in camera. 
' However, I find in looking at the order of reference this committee was set up 
_ to investigate and report upon the marketing of wheat and other grains under 
guarantee by the Dominion Government, and upon all matters pertaining 
_ thereto. There is a very important question yet to be looked into, and that is 
the question of other grains. I do not know whether the committee is satisfied 
__with the work we have done thus far with regard to wheat. I am. I have 
noticed, however, questions in the Press and individual farmers have asked 
questions and questions have been asked in the House of Commons about the 
marketing of oats, particularly. I think that should be investigated before this 
committee makes its final recommendation to the government, a 
Mr. Ross: Should it not be made part of the Royal commission? . 
ge Mr. McLean: I think it should be investigated to some extent by this 
committee before being turned over to the Royal commission. en 
The CHAIRMAN: Does it not fall within a survey of the whole situation? 
+ Mr. McLuan: I think this committee could quite well investigate it and 
turn it over to the Royal commission to improve upon it in the future; but if 
you leave it to a Royal commission set up to commence operations this ree 
probably other grains would be forgotten, and a year from now you seat : 
no farther ahead. It seems to be a matter of record as to what has happene me 
connection with other grains. We know that grain has been held until the value 
has been eaten out of it, and nobody got anything out of it; and we have deepen 
to believe that gambling to a large extent has been carried on in eae a : a 
rains, with large consequent loss to the farmers of this country. Let, me a 
s a situation that ought to be ventilated here, anyhow, whether it can be finally 
leaned up or not. ; 
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The Cuarrman: I raise no objection to that; but the paramount question 
here is the matter of wheat, and what we are going to do in the future. 

Mr. McLean: I admit that; but other grains are very important as well. 

Mr. Ross: I think the only proper way to do it is to appoint a royal 
commission. Bal 

Mr. McLean: I would not check the royal commission from cleaning 
up the wheat satisfactorily, but if the evidence is available we should have it 
in regard to the other grains. We might be able to make a preliminary report 
along that line. 

‘Mr. Cotpweiu: As far as ane marketing methods are concerned, that we 
have been discussing, they would apply to other grains as well as wheat; they 
would apply to grains generally. 

Mr. McLean: Unquestionably. 

Mr. Ross: If we are going to have a royal ¢ commission they ae as well 
look into the whole thing. 

Mr. DeacHmMaAn: What. I should like to see is a comprehensive study of 
marketing during the last few years, including this whole proposition of stabilizing 
wheat. I may be approaching it with some prejudice; but I am prepared to say 
as far as I am concerned, I have grave doubts whether the methods employed 
in the past few years have resulted in any gain whatever to the producer of 
wheat. 

The CHatrMAN: Don’t you think that a royal commission in canvassing 
the merits of the ways of the disposing of wheat, will go into past operations? 

Mr. DreacuMaNn: Precisely. 

Mr. MacMiruan: ‘Would not that be one of their apparent functions? 

Mr. DracuMan: I consider that is the most important. function that should 
be performed, and before we investigate the problem of finding different market- 
ing methods, that should be done. 

The Cuarrman: That is the only. way they can make an intelligent finding 
of what should be done. 

Mr. Donnetuy: Whether we have the open market, handling by stabiliza- 
tion, or government control. 

Mr. DeacuMan: We have had government control or government operation 
in connection with wheat for several years, and I think a thorough examination 
by a competent commission should be made. This committee is certainly not 
competent to do that, and if it were done it would be highly advantageous. 

Mr. Ross: Are we through with the witness? 

Mr. Farr: From what ranks have the royal commissions been appointed 
in the past? 

The CHatrman: I think Judge Turgeon was appointed a royal commissioner 
in 1923, and then Sir Josiah Stamp—I do not know whether he had any col- 
leagues or not—was appointed in 1931. I am informed that Judge Brown 
was associated with Sir Josiah Stamp. 

Mr. Peruey: Sanford Evans and Mr. Stoneman made an inquiry. 

Mr. Farr: Do you think it would be beneficial to have producers, who ~ 
are very much interested in this question, represented on the commission? 

The CuatrMan: That might be a matter to incorporate in the report, and 
it will then be a matter for the government to consider, as to how the com- 
mission should be composed. 

Mr. Cotpweuu: I think men representing several ce Ty should be on 
the committee. 

The CuarrMan: We might consider incorporating that in the report. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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Be vir! Cotpwetu: That is something to report. - 
_ ~The CHAIRMAN: Quite. 


By Mr. MacMillan: 

Q. I should like to ask Mr. Murray a few questions. Mr. Murray, this 
advisory committee that you referred to the other day, which was abolished 
apparently on your recommendation, did it come into existence simultaneously 
_ with the McFarland operations of the wheat?—A. I am not certain that they 
7 were appointed the same day or not, but just about the same time. 

4 Q. How many members were on that committee?—-A. Seven. 

Q. Were any composed entirely of farmers?—A. No, there were four gentle- 
__ men belonging to the—the four farmer representatives were all directors of some 
of the pool operations, and there was Mr. Sydney T. Smith— 


; 

: . 

2 ‘ -. By Mr. McLean: 
a Q. Of the grain exchange?—-A. Of the Reliance Grain Company; Mr. Shortt 


the general manager of the Lake of the Woods Milling company and Mr. McKee 
_ from Vancouver. He is in the exporting business in Vancouver. 


By Mr. MacMillan: ° 
Q. What were the functions of the advisory committee?—A. I would rather 
get the act to answer that. Section 6, subsection 1 of the act says:— 
4 The governor in council may appoint during pleasure an advisory 
J R committee to advise the board, which committee shall consist of not more 
: 


than seven members of whom four shall represent wheat producers. 


I think that is all it says about their duties. 
__ _Q. I suppose the advisory committee would meet when the board would 
ask it. its opinion on certain matters, if they wanted something new? 
The Cuatrman: They met once a month. 
Wirness: Subsection 3 of section 6 provides:— 
The board may call meetings of the advisory committee to be held 
at such time and place as the board may decide, but not less than once 
in each month. 


By Mr. MacMillan: 

Q. The members of the committee were not paid a salary, but they were 
paid their disbursements, that is all?—A. Subsection 2 of section 6 provides 
that:— 

The members of the advisory committee shall not receiye any salary 
but shall be paid their necessary travelling and living expenses and an 
honorarium of ten dollars per day for each day of absence from their 
homes while travelling to, attending and returning from the meetings 
of such committee. 


By Mr. McLean: 
-* Q. There is no obligation on the board, under the Act, to take the advice of 
this advisory committee?—A. To take their advice? 

pe GN es. . 
a Mr. MacMriian: It would be an absurdity if their advice was not taken. 
What would be the purpose of the committee? 
~ -Wrenzss: It is not stated in the Act that they must take the advice of the 
BOAT.) 


Mr. DeacuMan: They would give it serious consideration. 
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By Mr. MacMillan: 


Q. In view of the fact there was a cabinet riemmarties you thought iat) it 
was not necessary to have an advisory committee.. The cabinet committee would 
serve the function of the advisory committee?—-A. My opinion would have 
been the same, sir, if we: had been dealing with the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce where we would have been responsible to the cabinet committee. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Do you know how often this een committee met?—A. I think once 


a month. 
Q. Did it meet once a month? 


Mr. MacMitian: Under the statute they were to meet once a month. 
Wirness: I do not know that for sure. I am pretty certain it is correct. 


By Mr. Perley: 

Q. Just before we finish with Mr. Murray I should like to make this state- 
ment, because of the statement made by Mr. Donnelly a few moments ago with 
respect to what we have heard here. So far as I am concerned the situation has 
not been satisfactorily cleared up, with respect to the sales on the 18th of 
December. 


The CHAIRMAN: Has not been? 


Mr. Peritry: No, as far as I am concerned, but it may be as far as the 
committee is concerned. I say that for this reasom: we expected to have the 
offers and the acceptance of the offers produced. And I think we ought to have 
the written rule or regulation with respect to the arrangement that was made, 
and I think the fact that the arrangement was made on the 10th to come into 
effect on the 11th, and cancelled again on the 20th—it was in operation only nine 
days—is proof that the arrangement was not satisfactory, or it was made for 
some purpose or other. Owing to the statement that Mr. Donnelly made, I 
want to make that clear now. 


Witness: Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt whatever the arrangement was — 
made for a purpose, and it accomplished its purpose, which was, to instil con- 
fidence in the exporters, for the reasons that I stated. As far as the records are 
concerned, as a result of Mr. Bennett’s expressed desire to get copies of our 
minutes, they have been sent for, and will be here from Winnipeg tomorrow, and 
will be available to go on the record. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. But not the copies of offers or acceptances?—A. I mentioned, Mr. 
Chairman, when the arrangement was made there was provision for a firm of 
auditors to be used. The auditors’ report is here. I mentioned when the auditors 
investigated they made firms send to England, France, Belgium and other coun- 
tries for the actual contracts that had been made with the buyers abroad. Hav- 
ing examined all these documents and so on, they reported to us there were 
503,000 bushels of wheat which was doubtful in their minds that it came under 
our arrangement; and we have debited back the grain firms to whom we had 
sold that quantity 2% cents a bushel, and have collected it from them, making, 
in other words, the price of their wheat that day 89% instead of 874. 


The CuarMan: I gather you are not satisfied as yet that the full explana- 
tion has been given, and will not be satisfied until you see those documents? — 


Mr. PERLEY: No. 


The Cuairman: They cannot be here until to-morrow. 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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“fg Mr. PERLEY: I asked for clearing sheets and the name of certain brok 
that have been used. That was refused me. It is a matter for the cous a 

vi decide whether they wish to press it or not. If you do not wish to press it 

‘it is all right with me. 
. The CHAIRMAN: We want to have it all cleaned up. 


Mr. Ross: Mr. Perley could not be very well satisfied. I hold in my hand 
a copy of part of a speech made by Mr. Perley in regard to the transactions of 
_ December. This speech was made in western Canada. Mr. Perley can tell 
me whether it is correct or not. In this speech he says that the new board 
bought 23,000,000 bushels over one quarter of a cent above the previous day’s 
closing, instead of taking advantage of the— 


Mr. Prrury: Sold, not bought. 

Mr. Ross: Sold 23,000,000 bushels at over one quarter of a cent above the 
previous day’s closing instead of taking advantage of the full 3 cent increase. 
' Now, he says they took a loss of the three cents. Mr. Murray has given us 
- figures here, if I remember correctly, of the amount of wheat sold at a quarter 
of a cent over, and it was about 7,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. Preruey; About 8,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. Ross: Instead of 23,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. Prrtey: That statement was made, based on reports that were pre- 
valent in the press at that time, and from information that I have received 
also from the grain exchange members. Although it is not absolutely correct 
' in the figures—it was corrected the next day, I think by Mr. Gardiner in which 
he said it was 8,600,000 bushels. The first figures evidently, were incorrect, but 

of course not to the same extent. What I said was based on similar reports 
that were prevalent with respect to the offers and acceptances. 

- The CHaiRMAN: Would you accept it now instead of 23,000,000 bushels? 

Mr. Periey: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: It was 8,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. Peruey: That was accepted by the committee previously. 

Mr. DONNELLY: That was just a loss leader. 

Mr. Peruty: I could take the stand that the wheat might have been sold 

at more than three cents above, if they had sold little that day. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Perury: It might have gone up three cents the next day. In fact a 
good many members of the grain exchange who have been there for 30 years 
think that Mr. Murray could have sold a lot of this wheat at ten cents ad- 
ditional. 

The CHARMAN: No one can prove it. 

Mr. Perey: It would not have affected the amount that has since gone 
into export by one single bushel. 

; Mr. MacLean: The trouble in the past has been wheat has not been sold. 

Mr. Murray thinks it is his duty to sell wheat. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: In any case that would be a matter of judgment, would 
‘it not? 

Mr. Prritzy: Yes. I have said that that is the considered judgment of a 
-* good many members of the grain exchange. 

__ Hon. Mr. Crerar: There is one point we are expected to inquire into, 
~ and that is the complaint or charge referred to by Mr. Bennett in his speech 
on the address in reply to the speech from the Throne. It was also evidently 
_ referred to by Mr. McFarland in his address at Calgary, that shorts had been 
allowed to cover, and the implication there is that the wheat board showed an 
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undue friendliness to certain interests in the grain trade in permitting them to 
do that. That point I think should-be cleared up. I take it from what you 
_ say you still maintain the view that you originally held on that point. Am I 
correct in that? 

Mr. Perury: I say it has not been satisfactorily oleaved up, because evi- 
‘dence has not been produced here that we expected would be produced to show 
that the board was justified in giving them 22,000,000 bushels of wheat that 
- day. I am referring to the offers and acceptances. 

The CHAIRMAN; I take it you will not be satisfied until you see those 
records? 

Mr. Prruey: I take it that I have to be satisfied with the ruling of the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: There has been no ruling on that. You said a moment 
ago that you were not satisfied on that point and would not be until you saw 
those records. 

Mr. Pertey: That is so. When are the auditors’ statements going to be 
produced? 


The CHarrMan: They are here. 
Witness: It was filed. 


- » Mr. McLean: The witness gave us the names of the fms. to whom the 
8,000,000 bushels were sold in the pit? 


Mr. Prerury: ‘He did not give us the names of certain brokers used. That 
makes quite a difference. Certain brokers may have got a certain portion of 
the wheat, not exporters at all. 


Mr. McLean: The names of the exporters are there. 


Mr. Coupweuu: You did find 500,000 bushels, approximately, for which you 
made a subsequent collection? 


Witness: The auditors did, yes sir. 


Hon. Mr. Garpiner: J think if I may say so, that is the only correction 
that has been made in the figures that I used in regard to Mr. Perley’s speech. 
The correction that has been made in the figures is really the correction pas 
of, the 500,000 bushels that were found afterwards. 


Mr. Cotpwetu: I think the misunderstanding arose out of the press report 
of the statement that you have made, that 23,000,000 bushels had been sold. I 
remember taking that meaning out of it, and making the correction myself at 
a later date. 


Witness: May I make a comment in regard to Mr. Perley’s remarks? 
Mr. Perley made reference to brokers, Mr. Chairman. The committee will 
remember that I stated that we would be perfectly willing, in fact I said, very 
pleased, to give the names of brokers we had used, provided the same information 
was given in regard to brokers used by our predecessors. .Now, as Mr. Perley 
has mentioned the opinions of members of the grain exchange who have been 
members for thirty years, may I say that there are not many members who 
have been members for over thirty years, so that narrows down the search. 
Perhaps I should not use that word, but it narrows it down to a person in. 
arriving at the names, if they did not know them before, of some of the parties 
from whom Mr. Perley gets these things. 

You will remember, Mr. Chairman, and the members of the wheat committee 
of the cabinet will remember, J think, in some of the discussions I had with your 
committee about the time our board was appointed, I forecast to you that within 
three months from the time we started to operate, no matter what we did, you 
would hear criticism, and that criticism would not all come from the farmers 
of western Canada; that undoubtedly reports would reach you from members 

[Mr. James R. ie 
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of the trade in Canada and in other countries, that that fool wheat board was 
doing something they should not do. There is no board, unless it was composed 
_ of archangels, who could handle this problem, and even if it were archangels 
_ who were handling this inheritance that was turned over to us they could 
_ not handle it without having criticism. And if I may say so, without intending 
_  offence.to any of Mr. Perley’s friends who have been expressing their opinions 
_ to him, it would have been perfectly satisfactory to me, as I think you gentle- 
men of the wheat committee of the cabinet know, if anybody else but me had 
been given the job. Some of the gentlemen who had so impressed Mr. Perley 
_ with the soundness of their judgment in regard to what should have been done 
_ were, it might as well be stated for the record, whole-hearted supporters over a 
_ period of some years of the policy of holding wheat for higher prices, even 
‘though our prices were 25 cents to 30 cents over the Argentine, and more than 
20 cents over the Australian. These same gentlemen who advocated that policy 
in the press, advocated it through some of those who expressed the opinions to 
Mr. Perley, and as far as our board is concerned, frankly they do not carry 
much weight. There is one other thing in regard to the clearing sheets. Our 
clearing sheets are on the way down here. It is clear to the committee, I am sure, 
and it has been clear to me during the days that I have sat here, and it 
was clear to me before, that Mr. Perley’s particular concern is about what 
happened to the shorts. They have been such a fine thing to have to talk about 
in the country, and particularly the west, for over a year. Now, you are not 
going to get any information from our clearing sheets that will do you any 
good in finding out about the shorts. If the committee wants to get the 
information that will show whether there were certain firms short millions of 
bushels before the 13th, and covered these millions on the 13th, or thereafter, 
they must get the figures from the clearing house. Our clearing sheets will not 
help your committee in any way, shape or form, although they are on the way 
down here. ; 

The CuatrrMan: May I interject this: I would say that what the committee 
is particularly concerned with at the moment is not whether this Wheat Board 
used good judgment in making that big sale of wheat away back in December, 
but whether they showed undue favour to certain persons, whether they did 
something that is sinister. That is what you are concerned with, Mr. Perley. 
If you feel that these papers are going to throw any light on that subject there 
is only one thing to do, as I see it, and that is to meet again to-morrow when the 
papers are at hand to enable the committee to form some judgment in regard to 
the matter. 

Mr. Perey: Very well. I would like to reply to Mr. Murray, who has been 
a little personal in some of his statements. I just casually said: “The members 
of the Grain Exchange in the past thirty years. . .” I might have said twenty 
or twenty-five years. I will amend that statement and say within the last ten 
years, involving possibly members of his Board and possibly one of the 
presidents. 
a Witness: It is always easy to sit on the side lines and criticize when you 
have not the responsibility. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. With further reference to the statement made by Mr. Perley a little 
_ while ago to the effect that this arrangement you had made with the exporters was 
 eancelled after ten days— 

_ ‘Mr. Pertey: It was. 

ce | By Mr. McLean: 

——s«Q. —my understanding is that that arrangement was not cancelled at all but 
was modified to the extent that you do not now guarantee the spread of price. 
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You guarantee that there will be wheat available at a reasonable relation to the 


closing price of the day before?—A. No definite figure. 

The guarantee is not within a quarter of a cent?—A. That is correct; but 
we have followed the same policy in selling the wheat so far as the exporter is 
concerned. 

Q. Your policy has not been changed?—-A. It has to this extent, that if some 
day we took the notion, and there was a war in Europe and the cables were strong 
and the market opened two cents higher, we could without breaking our word in 
any way demand that two cents; but it is extremely unlikely, no matter what the 
circumstances are, that we would do so. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You are free to use your judgment?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McLean: 
Q.. You have changed the limit of a quarter of a cent?—A. We leave it open. 
The Cuarrman: Is it worth while calling a meeting this afternoon? 
Mr. Perrier: I suggest that we wait until the sheets come down. 
The CHatRMAN: That will not be this afternoon. 


Mr. McLean: In the meantime, what about these other grains that we are 
under obligation to consider? 


The CHAIRMAN: We might go on with that subject to-morrow morning. Shall 
we meet to-morrow morning at ten-thirty? 


Mr. Preruey: I suggest that the sitting in camera be held only when drawing 
the report. 


The CHarrmMAN: Could the committee make any decision as to whether Mr. 
Darby and Mr. Fowler could be released, or will their presence be required in 
connection with this investigation to-morrow morning? 


Mr. Peruny: When the clearing sheets come, Mr. Chairman, and the com- 
mittee decides to go into the matter further, it may involve calling thirty or forty 
witnesses. 


The CuHarrMAN: Does that apply to Mr. Darby of the Grain Exchange as 
well? 


Mr. Prriery: I do not know. 
The CHatRMAN: Perhaps he would like to remain, anyway. 
We shall adjourn now until 10.30 to-morrow morning. 


Whereupon the committee adjourned at noon until 10.30 a.m. on Friday, 
May 1, 1936. 
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OTTAWA 
J. O. PATENAUDE, 1.8.0. 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1936 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, May 1, 1936. 


The Eeece Committee on the Marketing of Wheat and other Grains under 
Eiivantes by the Dominion Government met at 10.30 am. Hon. Mr. Euler 
‘the Chairman presided. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Beaubier, Bennett, Coldwell, Crerar, Deachman, 
Donnelly, Kuler, Fair, Gariépy, Leader, MacKinnon (Edmonton West), Mac- 

eh illan (Mackenzie), McLean (Melfort), McNiven (Regina City), Perley 
me reel), Ross (Moose Jaw), Senn, Winkler, 


a Ross requested that two corrections be made in the printed proceed- 
. V1Z:— 


Page Line 

209 28 #+#(Change ‘ each” to “ cash.” 

214 8 Se “thought.” to. bought.” 
Ordered, That the above corrections be made. 


_. Mr. James R. Murray, Chief Commissioner, The Canadian Wheat Board, 
was recalled and further examined. He filed:— 


_ Exhibit No. 16—Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange Closing Sheets— 
ag Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited. December 9-31, 
Bes 1935. 
_ Exhibit No. 17— 
(1) Canadian Wheat Board minutes of meetings, December 9, 10 and 
11, 1935; 
(2) Suggestions made by Exporters and discussed with Wheat Board, 
December 11, 1935; 
(3) Reply to above suggestions. 


The question having arisen as to the desirability of calling Mr. John I. 
McFarland as a witness, Mr. Gariépy moved that the sub-committee appointed 
- to name witnesses should decide whether or not Mr. McFarland be called. The 
- question being put, it was declared lost. 


Be The Committee adjourned at 1.10 p.m. untily Monday, May 4, at 10.30 a.m. 


‘ JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


- MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House of Commons, Room 231 
Ottawa, May 1, 1936. 


d The special committee appointed to investigate and report upon the mark- 
ig of wheat and other grains under guarantee by the Dominion Government 
— met at 10.30 o’clock. 


- Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Mr. Chairman, I very much regret I was absent 


from the committee yesterday. I had to leave early to attend a funeral and 
did not get back until the evening. 


‘te Mr. Ross: May I have a couple of corrections recorded? 
The CuarrMan: Yes. 
Mr. Ross: About the middle of page 209:— 


_“They had no connection with each grain transactions?” should read: 
_ “They had no connection with cash grain transactions?” 
_ Then at page 214 there was an exchange between Mr. Perley and myself, 
nd I said: | 
— “But, Mr. Perley, if he bought one bushel—” not “thought.” 
Mr. Prrixy: That would be a new way of acquiring wheat! 
The CuHairnman: Are those all? 
Mr. Ross: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: Mr. Perley wanted copies of the sales sheets from the 
clearing house. 
_ Wirness: I have the clearing house sheets here from December 9 to Decem- 
fer per OL; sir. 
The CHairman: You just want those filed? 
Mr. Periey: Yes, it would be impossible to look them over now. 
The CHAIRMAN: They will be filed. (Hxhibit 16) 
‘Mr. Murray’s examination was fairly well completed yesterday, but possibly 
ome members of the committee desire to continue to examine him this morning. 
f so, do so now. 
- Wirness: Mr. Bennett asked to have the minutes of the Board sent here, 
articularly in reference to the question of the agreement with the exporters. 
These are copies of the minutes of December 11. I find there is not a minute 
overing the discontinuance of that arrangement with the exporters. 
_ The Cuatrman: Does anybody desire to ask Mr. Murray any questions? 


Hee» Bo Mre MeNiven: 

-__-—-Q. ‘The other day you stated that the English miller was influenced in his 

* purchases of grain by the price. Is that true of the Scottish miller? A. Oh, I 

_ think it would be true of any miller. 

- -Q. Last summer, about a year ago now, I heard the president or general 

- manager of the Scottish Co-operative state that all during the depression they 

ad paid a premium for Canadian wheat? A. I think that 1s correct; and of 
y miller who bought Canadian wheat for the major part of the time. Of 
urse, the Scottish Co-operative have one brand of flour, I think it is called : 
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Minnesota Patent, that they have made for over forty years. It is made out of 
practically 95 to 98 per cent of Northern wheat, called Canadian now. It got 
the name originally when they used to buy the hard wheat from Minnesota. 
That is sold by them as their best brand of flour, and I understand that they con- 
tinuously use at least 95 per cent of our Canadian wheat in that brand of flour. 


They have three other brands of flour in which the major part of the content is ~ 


Canadian flour. As far as I know they are the only millers in the old country 
doing that, at least putting out a brand of flour composed practically altogether 
of Canadian wheat. 

Q. He further stated that they were using No. 1 hard wheat and would use 
it entirely if they were able to get it? A. Well, he of course would know better 
in regard to that than any of us in this country should know. 


Mr. McLzan: The Scotch are superstitious and like to get the best, if it 
does not cost them too much. 


By Mr. McNiven: 


Q. Is not that a fine tribute to the quality of the Canadian product, that 
the Scottish Co-operative are paying a premium for it? A. Yes, and it indicates 
there is a market there for that particular kind of flour. 

Q. Is there anything the Canadian exporter could do to induce a similar 
attitude on the part of the English miller? A. Well, keeping our wheat on com- 
petitive prices will help to do it, but I do not think we could ever hope for the 
English miller generally to make all his flour out of almost altogether Canadian 
wheat. 

Q. This gentleman further enlarged on this fact, that they were determined 
to keep the Scottish loaf at a premium as they were going to produce the very 
best in the way of a loaf that they could, and they thought the best way of 
maintaining their reputation was by the use of Canadian wheat?—A. We find 
our reports from Scotland over the past few months have indicated that most of 
the Scotch bakers baking bread use a mixture of flour that does not run more 
than 70 per cent Canadian. We have only found, if I remember correctly, one 
baker who is making bread out of 100 per cent Canadian flour or flour made like 
that Scottish Co-operative Minnesota Brand. 


By Mr, Leader: 


Q. You stated that a British concern, namely, the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale, is using almost entirely a Canadian product?—A. No; I do not think 
I put it in that way. They are making one brand of flour of Canadian wheat. 

Q. Does it strike you as peculiar that they designate their flour by the 
name “Minnesota Brand,” which signifies an American product instead of a 
Canadian product?—A. They gave it that name originally, I understand when 
they were getting the hard wheat first from Minnesota. I might state for the 
information of the committee that we tried to get the board of directors of 
the Scottish Co-operative, since the first of January, to change that name and 
to give that brand of flour some designation that would indicate that it is made 
practically altogether from Canadian wheat. They refused to do so. We thought 
for a while that we were going to get them to agree. Some of the officials were 
prepared to agree, but they finally decided against it. In their literature, their 
catalogues, and so on, they do mention that that brand of flour is made of 
I think 98 per cent Canadian wheat. 

Q. I think your action was commendable, and I would advise you to press 
it still further; because if they are making it from a Canadian product it is an 
advantage to the Canadian wheat growers to have it advertised in that way?—A. 
Yes. 


[Mr. James R. Murray.| 
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By Mr. Coldwell: 

ee Q. Is it not also true that the co-operative societies of Great Britain are 
_ anxious to see co-operative societies established all over the world, and their 
F. friendliness towards the co-operative movement in Canada helps in some degree— 
A. Might I answer that part of your question? 

a  Q. I was going to say in support of what was said a few moments ago that 
B. the co-operative societies of Great Britain were instrumental in assisting the 
_ Australian pools to a very great extent financially for the same reason?—A. 
a I have no doubt Mr. Coldwell is correct in saying that the co-operative societies 
_ over there are anxious to see a growth in the number of co-operative societies 
e, ‘throughout the world, but I can state definitely that as far as our Board is 
' concerned we have not seen that anxiety translated into a desire to pay us one- 
' eighth of a cent per bushel more for wheat than they can buy wheat for anywhere | 
else, and I might state this: We have been talking about the price at which our 
Board sold wheat. We had very pointed protests during the month of January, 
_ as late as the end of January, that our prices on some of our Canadian grades 
_ of wheat were too high as compared with prices of other wheats, protests direct 
_ from the English Co-operative Wholesale Society or the wholesale societies over 
_ there. Some of those protests came direct to myself. They were not among those 
who thought we were giving our wheat away then. 

-Q. Of course, I happen to know that they are business institutions and run 
their co-operative societies on business lines, but I also know from actual discus- 
sions with some of their directors that they are anxious to foster trade between 
their co-operatives and our co-operatives, and would be glad to consider direct 
trading relationships. I happen to know that from discussion with some of their 
- directors several years ago, when they were here?—A. I might quote a comment 
' made by another prominent official connected with one of the co-operative 
wholesale societies over there in regard to Canada’s new wheat policy. He said 
Canada’s new wheat policy suggested a return to sanity. He said that Scottish 
mills always used much Canadian, but the price differential was becoming a 
heavy obstacle to the use of Manitobas. They speak of our wheat over there 
as ‘““Manitobas.”’ 


By Mr. McNiven: 
: Q. This gentleman in making the statement did not indicate anything of a 
sentimental nature. He did indicate that by the use of Canadian wheat they 
got a greater food value than by any other combination they could use—A. You 
are referring to Regina? 
J  Q. Yes?—A. I think there is a different market in Scotland. 
Q. Than there is in England?—A. For bread, than there is in England. The 
people possibly like a different type of bread. You were mentioning that it had 
better food value. Perhaps the Scottish people are better judges of value for 
their money than the English, I do not know. 
Ps Q. I said it was not a question of sentiment but of value, and that declaration 
was a real tribute to the quality of Canadian wheat?—A. I have heard our 
Canadian millers say that there are some parts of England where there is a 
much better market for Canadian flour than there is in other parts. In other 
parts they have no market for Canadian flour. They cannot put it in and build 
-asteady trade there, indicating that even in England there are some districts 
where the people will not buy shall I say a quality product. Perhaps they prefer 
to buy a cheaper product. 


By Mr. Ross: ee 
~-- Q. In connection with the point that Mr. McNiven brought out, is it not a 
fact that millers all over the world endeavour to keep flour of a constant kind, a 
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constant quantity of protein in the flour, and they never like to change? They 
want to keep the same quality of flour all the time, and therefore if for any 
reason part of the grain they have been using in the mix for that flour is raised 
to an exorbitant premium over the other grains they may be forced to change the 
kind of flour that they have been milling for some time, very much against their 
will?—-A. I have been told that. 

Q. The reason I say that is this: I know at least one of our Canadian mills 
mills a very high protein flour, and they have kept that throughout the years even 
though at times they have to pay quite a high premium for the high protein 
wheat that goes into that flour. Now, if they are placed in the position where 
they have to pay a very large premium for high protein wheat they are put to a 
great disadvantage in keeping the flour on the market and pushing its sale?— 


A. I think the Department of Trade and-‘Commerce as long ago as 1931 found on . 


the Continent that millers there had changed the mix they had been accustomed to 
and had swung over to a heavier use of Argentine wheat and the Department 
from their inquiries anticipated difficulty in getting them to swing back to the 
use of more Canadian in their mix. I think that is on record in Hansard from 
the then Minister of Trade and Commerce. 

Q. My point is that they do not like to change the quality of their flour. 
They like to keep that constant?—A. I have been told that that is the attitude 
of the miller generally. 

Q. And if they have to change and get the public used to that flour it is 
hard to change back?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Winkler: 

Q. You said that our Canadian wheats had gone below the best soft grades 
in the matter of price from time to time in the last twenty years. Have you 
any record of the number of times that has occurred?—-A. No; I have not got a 
complete record of it. I had some record with me, but I do not think I have it 
here, showing that back as far as 1923 there have been times when our wheat 
c.i.f. Liverpool, our No. 2 Northern c.i.f. Loverpool, has been under Australian. 

Q. And last year is it not true that the preponderance of grain in Canada 
was of lower grades than usual, very much lower in quality?—A. Do you mean 
in the 1935 crop? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes, sir; but we had very heavy stocks carried over of old 
wheat, which was mostly high grade. ~ 

@. Did you not find that the low grade sold more readily than the higher 
erade, as a rule?—A. The best demand this year has come from No. 3 Northern, 
No. 4 wheat and No. 5 wheat. 

@. Have you any idea of the relative price of the best softer grades last 
year as compared with our Canadian grades this year? I mean what grade of 
Canadian wheat would bring the best price this year as compared to the best 
grade of soft wheat c.i. Liverpool, as a rule?—A. Of course, our grade that 
would bring the best price is No. 1 hard. 

Q. But this year our Northern grade brought better prices than soft grades, 
did they not, for a while?—A. Than Australian wheat? 

-Yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which grade would compare in price as a general nite with the Australian 
wheat this year?—A. Well, when we make a comparison of prices for many 
years it has been customary. to compare No. 2 Northern Atlantic with Australian, 
but I do not know. I think what you have in mind, Mr. Winkler, is which of our 
grades, considering its milling value, is the most closely on quality with 
Australian. HY 

Q. No. I mean more for price, becatise when it comes to milling quality it 
depends, I believe, on what the consumers generally want, and I believe that 
our Canadian grains, although they have the highest protein content, are not 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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_ always in greatest demand apparently on account of colour; a high protein flour is 


usually darker than the softer grades, and for that reason it is not so well 


ie regarded in spite of the fact that the other grain has not the same sustaining 
_ qualities. I meant from the standpoint of price last year which grade would 
compare with the best Australian grades?—A. Well, a year ago our No. 2 


Northern was 20 cents over them. Just now it is about on parity. It has been, as 


mentioned before the committee, below in the last week or two. 


By Mr. Senn: 


- Q. I do not suppose, Mr. Murray, you can tell us what the difference in 
_ the cost of a loaf of bread would be even if there were a twenty cent premium? 
—A. No; I could not. 
Q. It would be a very small amount, would it not?—A. I have no idea, sir. 
Q. It requires only a very small amount of flour to make a loaf of bread? 


- —A.I do not know how many loaves of bread you ‘get from a barrel of flour. 


By Mr. McNwen: 


Q. Is your Board charged with the responsibility of finding markets for 
grain or are you limited to the use of the existing facilities?—A. The use of the 
existing facilities would not relieve us of the obligation of trying to find 
markets. The wording of the Act is— 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: To offer continuously wheat for sale in the 
markets of the world through the established channels. 
Witness: It is Section 8, clause (b):— 
. 8. (6) to sell and dispose of from time to time all wheat which the 
‘Board may acquire, for such price as it may consider reasonable, with 
the object of promoting the sale and use of Canadian wheat in world 
markets; 
That is, I think, the only place in the Act where what you mention appears. 


By Mr. McNiven: 


Q. If the Scottish Co-operative wanted to buy direct 10,000 bushels oi 
wheat from you would you sell it to them?—A. The Scottish Co-operative have 


their own office and membership in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


Q. But any miller?—A. No; I would sell to him through an exporter. 
Q. You would not sell to him direct?—A. No. 
Q. Why?—A. Well, we think that Section 8, clause (z) would preclude our 


- .doing that. That clause says that we are to utilize and employ without dis- 


crimination such marketing agencies, including commission merchants, exporters, 
etc. 
The Cuarrman: What about the man who sells direct? 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: I may say there is an entire difference of opinion 


; on that point that the witness has sworn to so certainly. That is not what was 
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in the mind of those who prepared the bill. Clause (b) covers it. The rest of 
it is subsidiary to clause (b). They were not compelled to use the subsidiaries, 
and could make direct sales if they desired. That is what was in the minds of 
_ the committee who prepared the bill last year. 

Wirness: On that point I think we have followed the same procedure as 
- was followed by our predecessors. 


By the Chairman: | 
Q. What about the Canadian millers?—A. They are members of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange and buy their wheat there. 
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By Mr. MacKinnon: 


Q. Would you like to be relieved of the restrictions imposed on you by this 
legislation ?—A. Oh, I think our Board would attempt to operate under any kind 
of an Act we were given to operate under. If we thought we could not, we would 
make way for somebody else to do it. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. When we were discussing the matter of December 13 a short time ago, 
were we to understand that millers to whom grain was sold at that particular 
time were not actual millers but were middlemen acting on behalf of the 
millers?—A. We did make sales to millers. 

Q. If they were members of the Exchange, yes; but there were no direct 
sales made to millers not members of the Exchange apart from agents?—A. 
You mean, for instance, an English miller? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. I suppose if English or other millers wanted to buy directly from you 
there was no trouble in directing an agency to deal with them direct?—A. Per- 
haps what I said yesterday about sales to Greece is in point. I think I men- 
tioned that we had a cable inquiry which came through the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, which was immediately given to all exporters operating 
out of the Winnipeg market. Some of them got in touch with their offices in 
Paris and other places, and business resulted shortly thereafter. 

Q. In most cases these millers spoken of will have connections with exporters, 
which would be more economical and convenient for them than to establish 
separate agencies of their own in Winnipeg would be?—A. Yes. Of course, the 
point that this discussion raises is the point whether it would better in the mar- 
keting of Canadian wheat to do away with all these gentlemen and let a wheat 
board or whatever machinery you have here for handling Canadian wheat 
establish its agencies in Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, and every other 
country in the world where we might be able to sell wheat. I filed a list of the 
countries which I understand are covered by the exporters operating in this 
market. It will be on the record. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. The point there is this: If any miller from any part of the world wanted 
to buy wheat flat from you, you would sell it to him?—A. We would see he got it. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennetr: He said No, a moment ago. 

Wirness: I said we would not sell him direct. I say now we would see he 

ob, it: 

; By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. Is Mr. Lamont over in the old country now?—A. No, sir; he has not been 
there for more than two months. 

Q. Has he been recalled by the Board?—A. He was sent over only as a 
temporary missionary. We had no intention of keeping him there permanently. 

Q. And you thought his work was done?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McNien: 


Q. During the last two or three years there has been a phrase frequently 
used throughout Canada: “There are no markets.” Do you believe that is a 
fact?—A. No; I do not believe it is a fact that there are no markets. I think 
it is true, Mr. ‘McNiven, in fact there is no doubt about it, that the markets for 
Canadian wheat in the past few years were more restricted than they were ten 
years ago or even seven or eight years ago. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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- __-Q. There is a Canadian miller who is shipping flour to seventy-seven differ- 
ent countries, and he describes it in some cases as a mere trickle, as low as fifteen 


barrels to one particular country. Now, is there anything your Board could do 
or the Department of Trade and Commerce could do, or that the Government 


— could do, in order to increase those sales?—A. Well, I think the Canadian 
millers, Mr. McNiven, would tell you that they have received considerable 
- assistance from the Wheat Board and from the Department of Trade and Com- 


merce during the last few months. One instance I will cite: Freight rates to the 
West Indies. Our Canadian millers used to have just about 90 per cent of the 
British West Indies market for flour, but in the last year or two it has dropped 
to where they were down to about 50 per cent. After discussions that we had 
with them and requests that they made, we accompanied them in discussing the 
matter with the Department of Trade and Commerce and other departments of 
the Government, and as a temporary measure put in force for at least six months 
to see how it would work out, freight rates have been reduced from Maritime 


_ ports to the West Indies, and I understand from the millers that that is going 


to be of great assistance to them in recapturing that market. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


- Q. Why did we lose 50 per cent? To whom did we lose it?— A. The British 
miller took most of it. . 
Q. Why?—A. He was able to do sq because of buying his wheat a great deal 
cheaper than the Canadian millers could buy theirs. 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is not the reason the millers gave. 


Witness: Mr. Bennett says that is not the reason the millers gave, but that 
is the reason they have given to me. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: I am not referring to the Canadian millers. It is 
a question of exchange. Business is carried on in the West Indies on the basis 
of the pound, as Dr. Donnelly knows. 


Witness: I wonder what the exchange situation has been in the last two 


_ years. Have we not been on a basis of $4.85 to $4.90 for the past couple of years? 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: It is up to $5. That is the reason we are not 
selling our flour. 

“Wirness: A year ago it was up around $4.90 and we were not selling it. 

Mr. DeacumMan: Would there not be an advantage in selling to the West 
Indies on the basis of the exchange at the present time? 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 

Mr. DeacHMan: And for some time? 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes. 


By Mr. Deachman: 
Q. Did not the pool formerly sell direct to Europe?—A. I think they had 
agencies; they did sell some direct and sold through exporters here. 
-Q. Did Mr. McFarland cancel that when he came in?—A. Yes, Mr. McFar- 


land, when he started ‘in in the fall of 1930, cancelled that arrangement. 


Q. Do you know why?—A. I think he stated that publicly; I would rather 
let that record speak than speak from memory. I think his statement —I do 
not remember it clearly so I had better not try to repeat it. In any event, 
he closed the offices in London because, I think he said, it was creating some 


antagonism over there. i 
Q. That is my recollection?—A. Yes, it is my recollection. 
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By Mr. Farr: 


Q. Do you think that statement is correct?—A. I was not in Mr. Me- 
Farland’s position at the time. I would be willing to take his word for it. 


‘By Mr. Deachman: 
Q. But you accepted the other position of selling through the ous 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: Not direct. 
Witness: Yes, our understanding was that that was our duty under the 
Act, and I think I am correct in stating that that is what the Wheat Board 
‘in existence ahead of us did. If that is not in accordance with the Act we 


certainly would like to be advised of it. The only suggestion I would have to 
make would be that the committee should consider seriously, if that is not in 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennert: That was not said. 
The CHatrRMAN: I do not think so. 
Witness: Maybe I misunderstood it, so it is quite unintentional. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: What was said was: There is power within the 
Act for the Board to sell direct if it so desires. 


By Mr. Farr: 
Q. What is your objection to selling direct, or have you any objection to 


it?—A. I stated that our Board, sir, has understood that our duty was to use 
the established channels. There is a provision in the Act:— 


“8. (7)... Provided that the Board may, if in its opinion any existing 
“( agencies are not operating satisfactorily, take such steps as it deems 
"expedient to establish, utilize and employ its own or other marketing 
“agencies or channels.” 


Any Board could open offices again such as were closed by Mr. McFarland 
in the fall of 1930. 


By the Chairman: 


~~ Q. Do you regard the existing arrangements as satisfactory?—A. If the 


committee wants my opinion as to whether our Board or any other Board 
would market more Canadian wheat abroad by taking that course, I would 
say I would not. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: The Chairman’s question was: Do you regard 
the present arrangements for the sale of wheat through what are spoken of as 
established channels as satisfactory?—-A. I have not give much consideration 
to whether it is satisfactory or the best method, or whether a better one could 
be devised. I think the committee all know our Board were put in there to 
do a chore, and we have been busy doing it without having much time to 
think about whether the Act could be improved, changed, and so on. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Would it be possible, Mr. Chairman, for the 
witness to answer that question which you asked him? : 


The Cuarrman: I think it would be. 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: So do I. 
Witness: May I have the question again? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I asked you whether you regarded the present method of selling wheat 
through the established channels as satisfactory?—A. In view of my previous 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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the answer, would it be fair under the circumstances for the witness to ask for a 
_ little time to answer an important question like that? 


Q. I am not going to press it. 


By Mr. Deachman: 


Q. Would distribution direct be more expensive? That is the ultimate 
test, I imagine?—A. I could not answer that. You could run offices. If the 


_ Wheat Board had an office and never did business with anybody else except 


through its office, it would cost less probably than keeping up a lot of offices. 
Whether they would sell as much Canadian wheat is another question. 
Immediately you are going to run up against — and I think this had something 
to do with Mr. McFarland’s decision to close up the pool offices abroad — 


the established trade of importing countries. If they are not going to get a 


chance to sell your wheat to the millers they are going to be the salesmen for 


ee wheat from other countries. 


Ce - aac eee | 


By Mr. Leader: 


Q. You stated a moment ago that Mr. McFarland had recalled the over- 
seas agents that had been appointed by the former Wheat Board?—A. Just 
the one office. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: The London office. 

The CHarrMAn: Not the Wheat Board’s but the Wheat Pool’s. 

Mr. Leaver: Yes. 

Q. I wanted to bring out the fact that as your Board had sent Mr. Lamont 
over to the Old Country as an emissary or agent you have reverted to the 
policy of the former Wheat Board?—A. No; that is not correct. You will 
find in the instructions given to Mr. Lamont, which are on the record, that he 
was told he could advise the trade over there that we were going to use the 
established channels of trade; that we did not propose to do business direct. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: May I point out that under the statute it was 
proposed that the Wheat Board might sell from its offices here direct if it so 
desired, but it was not to establish offices unless the Board itself thought that 
the established channels were costly. Section 7, clauses (a) and (b) reads:— 


(a) to receive and take delivery of wheat for marketing as offered 
by the producers thereof; 
(b) to buy and sell wheat: Provided that no wheat shall be pur- 
chased by the Board except from the producers thereof. 


Then the clauses to which the witness has referred deal with the use of 
established channels. Finally, in clause (j) of section 8, they are to continue 
to use those channels unless the other method is thought to be desirable. 1 
think that is the whole sequence of the situation before the committee. 

The Cuarrman: They have the option, if they regard the present method 
as unsatisfactory, of changing it. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennetr: May I ask the witness a few questions? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. You took over this position on the 9th December?—A. Yes. 
Q. And on the 10th you held a meeting of your Board as indicated by the 
minutes?—A. The 10th or the 11th? 
Q. The 11th, but it is referred to in the minutes of the 10th?—A. Yes. 
Q. You concluded on the 10th that you would have the Board apply for 


_ membership in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And also for membership in the Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange? 
—A. Yes 

Q. The record you have produced (see Exhibit 17) is a correct transcript of 

the minutes of the 11th December, 1935?—A. Yes. 

Q. The minutes of the 11th December read:— 

The Canadian Wheat Board met on Wednesday, December 11, 1935, 
at. 11 a.m., with the following members present: J. R. Murray, Chief 
Commissioner; G. H. Mclvor, Assistant Chief Commissioner; Dean A. M. 
Shaw, Commissioner. 

Dhahran: J. R. Murray. 

Membership on Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

Pursuant to the decision of the Board as recorded in the minutes 
of December 10, 1935, to apply to the Winnipeg Grain Exchange for 
registration of the Canadian Wheat Board as a member of the Wi innipeg 
Grain Exchange in the name of Mr. J. R. Murray, the Board agreed 
to purchase a membership from the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers Limited, for the sum of $6,250. 


That is, you acquired the membership that the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers Limited owned for $6,250?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the Wheat Board became registered as a member of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange and you were the executive officer who was empowered to 
act?—A. Yes. 

Q. And with respect to your membership in the clearing house, the follow- 
ing appears in the minutes:— 

Pursuant to the decision of the Board as recorded in the minutes 
of December 10, 1935, in which the Board agreed to take out a member- 
ship in the Winnipeg Grain Produce Exchange Clearing Association, Lim- 
ited, the Board agreed to purchase a membership from Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Limited, for the sum of $5,000. 
That records the transaction whereby you purchased from the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Limited, a membership in the Clearing House for 
$5,000?—A. Yes. 

@. And those two transactions were carried out and the Board is now a 
member of the Grain Exchange and the Clearing House?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you the minutes of the 10th December with you?—A. Yes. 

Q. All the minutes should have been here?—A. Not necessarily all of them; 
there are some items in some of the minutes dealing with the matter of salaries, 
for instance. 

Q. Is the meeting of the 10th December the first meeting you had of the 
new Board?—A. No, sir; the 9th December. 

Q. The 9th December?—-A. Yes. Would you care to have the minute of 
that meeting, too? (Exhibit 17.) 

Q. Yes. So far as the 10th December is concerned, the record is:— 

The Board agreed to make application to the Winnipeg Grain 
- Exchange for registration of the Canadian Wheat Board as a member 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, in the name of Mr. J. R. Murray. The 
following application was forwarded to the Council of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange. . 


Then follows the application, which reads:— 


TO THE COUNCIL OF THE WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE: 


The undersigned J. R. Murray a member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange (hereinafter called the “member’’) and the undersigned The 
Canadian Wheat Board hereby apply under the provisions of the By-laws 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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- of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange to have the said Board registered with 
_ the Secretary of the Exchange on Certificate of Membership No. 
subject to the right of the Council at any time to rescind any resolution 
ee ie membership of the said Board. 

} e undersigned jointly and severally agree with The Winnipeg Grai 
om Exchange that the said Board will faithfully observe and be Fenticatel 
3 by all the By-laws, Rules and Regulations now existing or hereafter 
adopted by the Exchange in so far as they may be properly applied to 
such Board. 

The member further agrees with the Exchange that the certificate of 
membership issued to him shall be a security and guarantee for the faithful 
performance by the said Board of all business transactions with members 
of the Exchange, and shall be subject to all liabilities and penalties in 
respect thereof, as if such transactions had been made and entered into 
with such member. 


Dated at Winnipeg this 10th day of December, 1935. 


y J. R. Murray, 
‘ (Signature of Member) 


THE CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD, 


J. R. Murray, 
Chairman. 

C. B. Davidson, 
Secretary. 


Executed in the presence of 
G. H. Mclvor. 


And with respect to the Clearing House the entry is:— 

The Board agreed to take out a membership in the Winnipeg Grain 
and Produce Exchange Clearing Association, Limited, and decided to 
ask the Federal Government to guarantee to the Association the due 
payment of all sums of money which are now or shall at any time 
hereafter be owing to the Association by the Board. 

The meeting adjourned at 12.00 noon. 


C. B. Davidson, 
Secretary. 

J. R. Murray, 
Chairman. 


- Wrrngss: Would you read the minute of the 9th December also, Mr. 
Bennett? (Hahibit 17.) 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes: 
The Canadian Wheat Board met on Monday, December 9th, 1935, 
at 2.45 p.m., with the following members present: 


t J. R. Murray, Chief Commissioner 

G. H. MclIvor, Assistant Chief Commissioner 

Dean A. M. Shaw, Commissioner 

CHAIRMAN: J. R. Murray 

_ Meeting with Executive of Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 

The Executive of Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited, 
consisting of Mr. L. C. Brouillette, Mr. P. F. Bredt, Mr. George Bennett, ~ 
along with Mr. Marsh Porter, Counsel, met with the Board to discuss 
the basis upon which holdings of Canadian Co-operative W heat Producers 
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Limited are to be taken over by the Board. During the discussion the — 


delegation was advised that the basis upon which the Board takes over 
the holdings of Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited, is a 
matter entirely between Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited 
and the Federal Government. The delegation agreed that the Board 
had taken a satisfactory position. 


Further Business: . 
The Board discussed matters pertaining to the general work of the 
Board. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.30 p.m. 
C. B. Davidson, 
Secretary. 
J. R. Murray, 
Chairman. 


Q. So that those documents I have read (Exhibit 17) of the meetings of the 
9th, 10th and 11th, are the relevant documents under which your Wheat Board 
became members of the Grain Exchange of Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 

Q. And of the Clearing House?—A. Yes. Might I explain, for the informa- 
tion of the committee, why it was necessary for the Board to do that? 

Q. I think you can do that a little later. Be good enough to say, Mr. 
Murray, whether or not at that time you were a member of the Grain Exchange? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. That is what is meant in the application:— 

The undersigned J. R. Murray a member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange (hereinafter called the “ member’)... 


That refers to your existing membership in the Exchange?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were you a member of the clearing house also?—A. No. 

Q. Your company was, I take it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Some question was raised in one of the papers the other day that you 
were loaned by your company for a year to the Board?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because a communication came to me stating that there must be some 
error in what had taken place here inasmuch as that in a recent issue of a 
directory you appeared as vice-president and general manager of the Albert- 
Pacific Grain Company?—A. Yes, the Board of Directors of the Alberta-Pacific 
Grain Company were good enough to give me leave of absence until August 31 
next, upon the understanding that if I wished to continue with the Wheat Board 
after that they would fill my place permanently; they would not hold it open. 

Q. No action of that kind has been taken yet?—A. It is not yet August 31. 

Q. So that matter is still as it was. There has been no change recently. 
That is correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the Federal Government guarantee to the clearing House the account 
of the Wheat Board?—A. Yes, and saved a lot of money for the Wheat Board by 
doing so. 

Q. Obviously it was a desirable thing to do or it would not have been done? 
—A. I often wonder why it had not been done three or four years previously. 
There was $30,000,000 margin up costing the country something over one per 
cent interest. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. That money was put up in one lump sum?—A. On deposit in different 
banks; and you are allowed on deposits in regard to Clearing House balances a 
certain rate of interest, but they charge a higher rate— 


[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


__Q. The net difference between the amount allowed on deposit and the amount 
paid has been between three-quarters per cent and one and a quarter per cent 
during the past few years, Mr. Murray?—A. A little more, because on the amount 
up you pay interest on the daily balance; at least, that is the arrangement made. 


_ You are only allowed interest every six months. 


Q. I thought it was every month?—A. No. 

Q. At any rate, in accordance with the suggestion the Federal Government 
gave the guarantee to the clearing house?—A. Yes. 
~ _ Q. And you entered on your duties under the Act to the best of your ability? 
—A. We could have done our duties without being members, but is would have 
cost us more. 

Q. Having got started, you had a meeting with the representatives of the 


| shippers and exporters of Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 


Q. That is recorded in the minute of the meeting of the 11th December in the 
following terms (Hxhibit 17): 


Meeting with Shippers’ and Exporters’ Committee: 
The Board met with a committee representing shippers and exporters, 
consisting of the following: 
R. C. Reece 
S. T. Smith 
H. Gauer 
George Matheson 


As a result of the discussion, the Board agreed to make wheat avail- 
able to exporters in sufficient quantity to cover their over-night acceptances 
curing the first ten minutes after the opening of the market, at not more 
than 4c. over the previous day’s close. 


That is a correct transcript of the arrangement to which you referred the other 


q 


day?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then on page 2:— 
A complete summary of the discussion between the Board and 


the Shippers’ and Exporters’ Committee is contained in Memorandum 
No. 1 in the files of the Board. 


Then in turning over to Memorandum No. 1 (see Exhibit 17) I read the fol- 
lowing:— 

No. 1. The Board agree with the exporters that it is desirable that 
a proper parity be maintained between Canadian wheat and other 
competing wheats, in order that Canadian wheat may secure the maxi- 
mum percentage that can reasonably be expected of the international 
wheat trade. 

No. 2. The Board are willing to agree to the second suggestion 
made by the exporters committee; namely, that the Board will make 
wheat available to exporters in sufficient quantity to cover their over- 
night acceptances during the first ten minutes after the opening of the 
market, at not more than 4c. over the previous day’s close, provided 
that exporters will agree that the Board should have the right at any 
time they so desire, to have an independent auditor's check-up to msure 
that no unfair advantage has been taken of the Board in connection 
with this matter. Now, you will observe, Mr. Murray, that that refers 
to the second suggestion made by the exporter’s committee. Were those 
suggestions in writing?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Would you be good enough to let us have them?—A. I have just one 
copy. Shall I read it? 
17746—2 
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Q. No. I would like to use it to ask you some questions about it first? 
—A. Very well, sir. 

Q. The suggestions you have produced (see Exhibit 17) are the suggestions 
made to your meeting on the 11th December, of which I have been reading part 
of the minutes?—A. Yes. 

Q. The suggestions made and discussed with the Wheat Board dated Decem- 
ber 11, 1985, are as follows:— 

No. 1. That they should maintain a closer relationship with com- 
peting grain, such as offerings from Argentine, Australia, etc. 

No. 2. Make wheat available in pit during first ten minutes of mar- 
ket, at not over 4c. per bushel over previous close, in amounts sufficient 
to enable exporters to cover business done. 

No. 3. Work only through the Trade, as close to primary markets 
as possible. 

No. 4. Selling of grain now east of the lakes to be confined to c.i-f. 
basis through Shippers and Exporters on this side of the Atlantic. Coupled 
with this was the suggestion that offices which the Board have in the 
East, should be discontinued. 


While you were answering the questions propounded to you a moment ago 

I did not interrupt to point out that you had an office in Montreal?—A. Yes. 
Q. Was that office in: existence when you took over your duties?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the request was that it should be discontinued?—A. Yes. 

Has it been discontinued?—A. Yes. 

Then:— 

No. 5. That grain Shippers and Exporters in Winnipeg be permitted 
to buy grain now east of the lakes direct from the Board, at a conces- 
sion of 4c. per bushel under c.i.f. brokers prices. j 
Have the grain shippers and exporters in Winnipeg been permitted to buy 
grain in any part east of the lakes direct?—-A. Not on that basis. 

Q. No, no?—A. Yes, we have sold most of the grain we had east of the 
lakes to exporters and shippers. 

Q. Direct?—A. Yes. 

Q. At no concession?—A. My recollection of that is not certain. Is not 
that a request that a quarter of a cent instead of one-eighth should be granted? 

Q. I will come back to that. Then:— 

No. 6. It was suggested to the Board, that in so far as stocks which 
they now own east of the lakes are concerned, and having in mind wheat 
which has been put forward by Shippers, Exporters and others, that 
the Board should maintain far competitive prices and take into con- 
sideration carrying charges as the season progresses. 

Then:— 


Q. 
Q. 


After a full discussion with the Board, your committee is able to 
report as follows:— 

No. 1. The Board agree with the Exporters that it is desirable that 
a proper parity be maintained between Canadian wheat and other com- 
peting wheats, in order that Canadian wheat may secure the maxi- 
mum percentage that can reasonably be expected of the international 
wheat trade?—A. I think that is the same as the memorandum— 


Q. Only this is somewhat fuller. I will mention that in a moment?—A. I see. 
()) Then: | 

No. 2: The Board are willing to agree to the second suggestion made 

by the exporters committee, namely, that the Board will make wheat 

available to exporters in sufficient quantity to cover their overnight 

acceptance during the first ten minutes after the opening of the market, 


[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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at not more than 4c. over the previous day’s close, provided that exporters 
_ will agree that the Board should have the right at any time they Rea. 


4 ‘ to have an independent auditor’s check-up to insure that no unfair advan- 
____ tage has been taken of the Board in connection with this matter. 
g tt No. 3: The Board felt that as navigation was now closed, that there 


was no urgency as far as this point was concerned. 


That is the point of working only through the trade. Then:— 
‘a They desire that this be left open until later, possibly in the spring? 
—A. I do not think that is the point. 

Me Q. Yes; “ Work only through the Trade, as close to primary markets as 

- possible.” Then:— ; 

; No, 4: The Board consider that exporters have not, up to this time, 
suffered seriously from the policy that has been followed by the Board, 
and at the present time are not, therefore, prepared to commit them- 
selves further than to say that for the time being the policy followed will 
be similar to what has existed. 

The Board feels it necessary for the present at any rate, to maintain 
its office at Montreal, which is the only office it has in the east. 

No. 5: The Board will defer giving a final answer to the question 
of making an allowance to shippers of 4c. instead of the existing $e. 
until they have an opportunity to discuss this point with the c.if. brokers. 

No. 6: The Board are prepared, in so far as possible, not to compete 
unfairly in business with the exporters’ own stocks of wheat that they 

; now have east of the lakes. The Board consider it would assist in the 

| working out of this problem if each shipper with stocks of wheat in the 

east, would furnish for the confidential use of the Board, the amount 
and position of their stocks, with the shipper’s asking price. 
I take it, Mr. Murray, that this is the report prepared by the Committee for 
the shippers and exporters in the Grain Exchange?—A. I think it is copied mostly 
from the document in our minutes. 

) Q. But it is their document, not yours?—A. This one? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the document from which I have just read. I have read para- 

graph No. 2 of the Memorandum referred to in the minutes. I shall, as the 

~ result of that, read paragraph No. 3 as it appears in your minutes:— 


F No. 3. The Board consider that exporters have not, up to this time, 

; suffered seriously from the policy that has been followed by the Board, 
and at the present time are not, therefore, prepared to commit themselves 

. further than to say that for the time being the policy followed will be 

fs similar to what has existed. 

i The Board feels it necessary for the present at any rate, to maintain 

: its office at Montreal, which is the only office it has in the east. 


~ When was the Montreal office closed?—A. I think at the end of March, 1936; 
I am pretty certain it was exactly at the end of March, 1936. 
ee Q. Then paragraph No. 4:— 

No. 4: The Board will defer giving a final answer to the question of 
making an allowance to shippers of 4c. instead of the existing ¢c. until 
they have an opportunity to discuss this point with the c.f. brokers. 
~ It was discussed with the c.if. brokers?—A. It was not discussed formerly at 
a meeting because the c.i.f. brokers’ answer would be obvious; they would object. 
Bu Q. Did you give effect to their objection?—A. It was left at the one-eighth 
» of a cent.), 

—  Q. Is it still that?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Then:— 
No. 5: The Board are prepared, in so far as possible, not to compete 
unfairly in business with the exporters’ own stocks-of wheat that they 
now have east of the lakes. The Board consider it would assist in the 


working out of this problem if each shipper with stocks of wheat in the . 


east, would furnish for the confidential use of the Board, the amount and 
position of their stocks, with the shipper’s asking price. . 
By that I take it the stocks of wheat at Port Colborne and at other points in 
eastern Canada stored in ships and in elevators and possibly in the United 
States—I asked you as to that?—A. Yes. 

Q. In one position there was some stored in the United States at Buffalo, 
was there not?—A. I do not know whether there was some belonging to ex- 
porters or not. The information in regard to that was given to Mr. Melvor by 
the exporters. 

Q. Then so far as that is concerned it is apparent that the exporters had 
in hand stocks of wheat in eastern positions, whether in ships, elevators or other- 
wise?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they asked you to not, as they considered, unfairly compete with 
them?—A.. Yes. 

Q. And you agreed that you would not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have those stocks been liquidated?—A. Which stocks? 

Q. The stocks of the exporters in the east?——A. I do not know. 

Q. You do not know as to that?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know the amount of wheat in eastern points belonging to ex- 
porters? Did they give you the information?—A. I do not know that they all 
gave it, but some of them did. 

Q. To continue with the minutes of December 11, on page 2 the following 
appears :— 


Sending representative overseas: 

The Board agreed to send Mr. Cecil Lamont to the United Kingdom. 
Instructions given to Mr. Lamont are contained in Memorandum No. 2 
in the files of the Board. 

I take it, Mr. Murray, that that is the memorandum ee 3) you produced 
the other day and which was read?—A. Yes. 
Q. Then:— 
Division of Sales: 
_ The Board agreed that for the present, two thirds of current sales of 
wheat would be credited to the holdings taken over from Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Limited, and one-third to wheat delivered to 


the Board by producers. The foregoing division of sales is to be effective 
from December 10th. 


Does that arrangement still continue?—A. No, that has been changed.. The 
reason for making the two-thirds and one-third was that roughly two-thirds 
of the wheat we got was old wheat and one-third was 1935 crop. When I say 
oe wheat” I mean the old Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited 
wheat. 

Q. You refer to the wheat and contracts for wheat owned by Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then:— 

Powers granted to the Chief Commissioner: 

The Board agreed that the Chief Commissioner shall have power to 
employ on behalf of the Board such persons as he thinks suitable, and no 
person shall be employed without the approval of the Chief Commissioner. 

[Mr. James R. Murray. ] 
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_ ployed by the Board. 3 ati outa Rs cx | 
Wribes The meeting adjourned at 3.15 p.m. 


at reads more like a statement that used to be made in another place. That 
is the end of the minutes for that day. Your Board was now on its way to 
discharge its duties. Prior to that date there had actually been sold by the 
_ primary producers of the country 63,000,000 bushels of wheat which had not 
' come into the possession of the Wheat Board?—A. Yes. 
Bs ey Or’ the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited?—A. Yes. 
»  Q. In other words, it had gone into other channels than the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers Limited or the Board?—A. It had been marketed 
~ and oe all of it would have been sold. . 
re. . Did part of it come into the hands of the Producers, so far as v 7? 
» —A. Of the producers? mre ie ye 
ee ele Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited?—A. (No res- 
 ponse). 
_ . Q. Did any part of the 63,000,000 bushels which had been marketed by 
_ primary producers pass into the hands of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
_ Producers Limited, as far as you know?—A. No; I would not think there would 
be any got into their hands. I do not suppose they took any delivery on the 
_ October option; if they did, they might get some delivery on the 10,000,000 
a ee they bought last fall, but I do not think so. I do not think they would 
get any. 
us Q. We will leave that for a moment. Yesterday you referred to the fact 
_ that you had ascertained that the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
_ Limited, not the Canadian Wheat Board, cleared something like 10,000,000 of 
- options in the pit during the period prior to your taking over your duties?—A. 
_ I read from the records which were secured as the result of Mr. Ross’s question 
several days ago. 

_ Q. Mr. Ross’s question seems to have been fairly well anticipated, because 
I have heard a good deal about it in various street gossips during the last few 
_ weeks?—A. I am glad you anticipated it. 

Q. How many people have you told that to?—A. What? 

; Q. That you discovered that these people had bought 10,000,000 bushel?— 
A. To everybody who was in the room. 

Q. How many before that?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Had you talked it over with Mr. Ross?—A. When? 

Q. Before you gave your evidence here yesterday?—A. Yesterday? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, Mr. Murray, I have in my hands (Exhibit 16) the documents that 
went through the clearing house with respect to those purchases and every one 
indicates that the purchase was made by the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers Limited, and not one of them by the Wheat Board?—A. Which 
purchases? 

Q. The 10,000,000 bushels?—A. All made by the Wheat Producers. That 
is what was read into the record yesterday. 

Q. Was it? Read it. Now, sir— A. Now, just let us read the record. 

Q. No, we won’t just now. There was not a single bushel of wheat bought 
_ by Mr. John McFarland from the time of the creation of the Board up to the 
time you took over in the pit, as far as you know?—A. Well— 

Q. As far as you know?—A. The records show it. 

a Q. So far as you know?—A. I took your word for it, and read it from the 
a record yesterday, and I refused to express an opinion on it. 

-——s*&Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Mr. Chairman, here is a man in possession of all 
~ the records of this enterprise. He comes here and talks about a man who is not 
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present and who now, clearly, will have to be called and asked whether or not 
on these records as representing the Wheat Board he bought a single bushel of 
wheat. 


Witness: He was in a dual capacity. It was stated yesterday that it was 
the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited. 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Exactly. They were the people to whose credit the purchases went?—A. 
And also the obligation to the debit of the Canadian Government. 

Q. You are not concerned about that. Your business is this: On these 
records did the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited buy that wheat 
or not?—-A. I am glad to have you tell me my business, but I did not know it was 
a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde act. I simply read from-the record. 

Q. You will not get away with it that way. As a gentleman said the other 
day, there is no reason why we should have a lecture after each question?—A. 
Is there too much competition? 

Q. You may think you are clever?—A. No; I do not, sir. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, I ask this witness a question on 
the records of which he is the custodian: Did the Canadian Wheat Board buy 
in the pit a single bushel of wheat? 

The CuHatrMAN: I think the witness can fairly be asked to answer that 
guestion. I do not recall yesterday that Mr. Murray or anybody else ever 
suggested anything else than that the purchases were made by Mr. McFarland 
representing the Canadian Co-operative Producers Limited and not the Wheat 
Board. , 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I was not here, but I read the evidence very care- 
fully. 

Mr. Ross: I asked those questions. Might I say a word? I did not say 
“Wheat Board” yesterday. 

The CuHatrman: I do not think it was ever stated that the Wheat Board 
bought the 10,000,000 bushels. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: How could the question of illegality or legality 
come up if the purchases were made by the Canadian Co-operative Producers 
Limited? 

Mr. McLean: Whose money? 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: It is not a question of money, but whether the 
purchases were made by one entity or another. The question of how it was 
financed can speak for itself; it is beside the issue. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your question is whether the purchase of 10,000,000 
bushels mentioned yesterday was made by the Wheat Board or by the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited through Mr. McFarland? 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennert: Yes. 


The Witness: I read it into the record yesterday— 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Can you answer my question? 

Mr. Gariepy: Let the witness answer. I think the witness should be 
allowed to complete his answer before there is another question put. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennutr: The answer must be at least responsive to the 
question. The witness says: “I read it into the record yesterday” but I 
want an answer. 

The CuHarrman: I think when the question was asked yesterday Mr. 
Murray answered it by quoting from the records. You were not present, Mr. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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nnett. If his answer was made by quoting from the records. I think it 

uld be fair to consult the record of the proceedings. 

_ Mr. Gartepy: The witness has the right to answer in his own way. 

- Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennarr: No, he has not. He has the right to make his 

answer responsive to the question, and when I ask him a question that can be 

answered by yes or no, he should not deliver a lecture. 

_ The Wrrnxss: Is the witness limited to answering yes or no? If that is 

_ so, I hope nobody will ask if I have stopped beating my wife, to use an old 

example. . 

™’ ie The CHAIRMAN: The purpose of this committee is to get at the facts. I 

_ am not desirous of favouring anyone. I want the facts. If the witness read the 

_ Tecords into the record of the proceedings yesterday it seems to me that is a 

' complete answer. 

____~Mr. McLuan: These statements were made by the witness not yesterday 

_ but the day before yesterday, and Mr. Bennett has had as much opportunity 

| as anybody else to read the record in that time. I have it in my hand. 

Mr. Ross: At page 206 of the transcript of the proceedings I asked:— 
Q. Can you give me the purchases and sales by Mr. McFarland 
for the Board or the Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited from the 
inception of the Board on August 14 to December 7 when you took over 
the Board? 
The CuarrMan: What is the answer? 
Mr. Ross: A. These are the statements that I sent to Winnipeg 
for as the result of your question the other day, Mr. Ross. I have a 
letter here from Mr. Aitken, the acting treasurer, dated April 24:— 
Please find enclosed a statement showing the purchases and 
sales for the period from August 14 to October 31, 1935. This is a 
correct statement compiled from the books of Canadian Co-opera- 
tive Wheat Producers Limited. 
The CuatrmMan: Which showed purchases of 10,000,000 bushels. 
Mr. Ross: Later on Mr. Murray read from those records and showed the 
purchases and sales. 

The CHairmMANn: Does it show that the purchases were made by Mr. 

' McFarland as manager of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited 

or as chairman of the Wheat Board? 

-—~-Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Quite obviously Mr. McFarland did not go down 

into the pit and buy this wheat. If you will just read the question put by 

Mr. Ross you will see exactly what it endeavours to infer. Look at it (p. 

» 206) :— ; 

. - - Q. Had the wheat board any authority to buy futures in the pit 

3 ; for stabilization or other purposes?—A. No; that legal opinion states that 

y clearly. ‘ye 

. Q. And the next question is fairly well answered by the legal opinion 

4 in the ordinary course of business using the existing machinery of the 

> - trade could the board acquire futures in exchange when making cash 

| sales?—A. Yes. 

" ~ -Q. Was Mr. McFarland the manager or selling agent for the Cana- 
dian Wheat Producers Limited at the same time as he was chief commis- 
sioner of the wheat board?—A. Yes, he was last fall; at least. I under- 
stand so. Wig ? aa 

Q. Was Mr. McFarland handling the grain for the Co-operative 

Wheat Producers Limited under Dominion Government guarantee?— 

A. Yes, the guarantee of the Co-operative Wheat Producers’ bank account 
was in effect last fall, was in effect up to March 31 this year. 
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Q. Until what date did he hold the dual position?—A. As far as 
I know until he retired from the Wheat Board. 

Q. Can you give me the purchases and sales by Mr. McFarland for 
the Board or the Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited from the incep- 
tion of the Board on August 14 to December 7 when you took over the 
Board?—A. These are the statements that I sent to Winnipeg for as 


the result of your question the other day, Mr. Ross. I have a letter 


here from Mr. Aitken, the acting treasurer, dated April 24:— 
Please find enclosed a statement showing the purchases and 
sales for the period from August 14 to October 31, 1935. This is 
a correct statement compiled from the books of Canadian Co- - 
operative Wheat Producers Limited. 


You asked as of December 7. There is a more voluminous statement, 
and in looking over it to check in regard to the date October 31 I find 
that apparently there were not any after October 31. Shall I read this 
statement to the Committee? 

Q. Please?—A. If the Committee do not mind, rather than read the 
detail, would it be satisfactory if I read the daily totals and just indicated 
about the price? I think it will give the information. 

Q. Yes. Before you start, have you the monthly totals?—A. They 
can be added up. This statement shows the amounts sold at different 
prices on each different date, but I will give the daily figures:— 

And he gives them. My point: is this: Mr. McFarland is brought into this 
enquiry for the purpose, apparently, of making it appear that he is doing 
something. It is open to a very simple explanation which I am not going to 
offer, but which Mr. McFarland will offer when he is brought here, because you 
will have to bring him here now. 

Q. Mr. Murray, in the records of your ont is there any. record of 
10,000,000 bushels of wheat being acquired at any time in the pit or any 
other wheat acquired in the pit? 

The CHatrMAN: The record states— 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennert: I am just asking that question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McLean: The witness stated two days ago— 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, may the witness answer the 
question and not a member of the committee? 


Mr. McLean: The question was answered two days ago. 

The CHatrMAN: I think Mr. Bennett may ask the witness whether there 
is anything in the records as to purchases in the pit. 

Mr. McLean: This matter was thrashed out two days ago. 

The CHAIRMAN: : think all members of the committee have the right to 
ask questions. 

Mr. McLean: When they get the chance! 

Mr. Ross: When they get the chance! 


Wirness: I was about to answer the question when Mr. Bennett interrupted 
me. The answer I was going to give was: It is on the record yesterday that 
I said it was the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited. At the 
top of page 207 of the transcript of the proceedings Mr. Perley asked:— 

@. On whose account? 
and I answered:— 

A. Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers. 
And there is not in the Wheat Board books previous to December 2 any record 
epeune that there is an obligation on the Wheat Board in connection with this 
wheat. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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eed By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


i —Q. ‘Then it would be correct, Mr. Murray, to say that so far as your 
_ Board 1s concerned, the Canadian Wheat Board, there is not in its records 
Boy indication In any way, shape or form that Mr. McFarland or anybody 
_ else acquired in the pit 10,000,000 bushels or any other quantity of wheat after 
the Board came into being?—A. Not on the Wheat Board books. 
ee Q. And the purchases to which you have referred yesterday or the day 
before yesterday were purchases made by the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
_ Producers Limited?—A. Yes. 
aS, Q. And the sales, the sheets for which you have produced, were sales made 
~ through— —A. No; those do not cover that stuff at all. 
% . Q. But the sale of the 14,000,000 bushels?—A. Those sheets do not cover 
x that. The document was filed the day before yesterday. Are these the documents 
I filed this morning. 
is Q. Yes?—-A. Those are for December. 
_ _ Q. Then the 14,000,000 sales were sales made through the Clearing House 
_ in the usual way?—A. You do not make sales through the Clearing House; they 
were made in the market. 
_ _ Q. Very well, made in the market, and went through the Winnipeg Produce 
a Exchange in the name of Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited?— 
a A. Yes. All the Wheat Board business up to the time we came in went through 
_ the Clearing House in the name of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
_ Limited because that was the membership they used; the Wheat Board did not 
have one then. 
a Q. You must remember, Mr. Murray, that the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
- Producers Limited was the only agency that was in being dealing with wheat so 
far as the Government was concerned until the Wheat Board began to function. 
' I think you realize that?—A. Yes; they were appointed on the 14th. They 
started to function some time later. 
~ Q. 1 was going to point out to you that necessarily the Board could not 
_ function merely by men being appointed. I think you and I as business men 
_ would agree that that is so. There had to be certain preliminary steps taken that 
_ everyone knew of, I take it, Mr. Murray, in Winnipeg. You were then engaged 
in the grain trade and you knew what was going on as well as anybody else 
- when you saw the appointments and when you knew the Board could not 
function until the price was fixed?—A. They could function in some respects. 
_ They might have taken over the Canadian Co-operative Producers Limited wheat. 
z Q. The attitude taken by the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
- Limited was from the inception that they had to deal with the Government, was 
_ it not?—A. I do not know. ; 
q Q. Those records show?—A. Oh, no, sir. That minute says that is the 
attitude the new wheat board took, not the attitude that the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers took. You see, there was some question about the 
deal that had been made between the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
- and the Government in regard to taking over the wheat, and we did not want 
~ to get mixed up in it in any way. 
 Q. This minute reads in part:— . 

During the discussion the delegation was advised that the basis upon 
which, the Board takes over the holdings of Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers Limited, is a matter entirely between Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers Limited and the Federal Government. The delegation 
agreed that the Board had taken a satisfactory position? 


_ A. They were advised of the position of our Board. : 
ey Q. That is from your minute. The executive of the Canadian Co-operative 
- Wheat Producers Limited consisting of Mr. L. C. Brouillette, Mr. P. F. Bredt, 
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Mr. George Bennett, along with Mr. Marsh Porter, Counsel, agreed that the — i. 

Board had taken a satisfactory position?—A. No; that is the position the Board _ 

took. 3 
Q. That they took?—A. No; I was there and I know. 
Q. Here is your minute, signed by you:— 


The executive of Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited, 
consisting of Mr. L. C. Brouillette, Mr. P. F. Bredt, Mr. George Bennett, 


along with Mr. Marsh Porter, Counsel, met with the Board to discuss the ~— 


basis upon which holdings of Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
Limited are to be taken over by the Board. During the discussion the 
delegation was advised— 
A. Advised by us. 
Q. Certainly :— 

—that the basis upcn which the Board takes over the holdings of Can- 
adian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited, is a matter entirely between 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited and the Federal Govern- 
ment. The delegation agreed that the Board had taken a satisfactory 
position? 


A. Yes. You see, they wanted us to take some part in it. There was some lack 
of agreement between them and the Government, and they wanted us to get into 
the picture, and we told them in plain words that we did not want to get mixed 
up in it at all, that it was a matter between them and the Government, and 
they agreed that that was a perfectly fair way to leave it. 

Q. That is what I say?—A. It is clear now. 

Q. Yes, it is clear that it was a mutually satisfactory discussion. You 
stated your position and they agreed that that was satisfactory, is that fair?— 
A. Yes. 

@. Now, so far as taking over ultimately is concerned, you got possession 
of the wheat and contracts of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
Limited in the manner that has been mentioned in Parliament in consequence 
of the Government finally saying they would have to use their powers to get it, 
and they got it. That is fair?—A. Really that wheat was made Ae ee to us 
practically at the time we started to. operate. 

Q. But the final action was the action taken by the Government to see that 
you got the necessary documents for that purpose?—A. Yes. 

@. Did you begin to get new crop as soon as you took over?—A. It was 
coming in every day—well, wait a minute—-yes, we were getting some all the 
time. 

Q. Now, Mr. Murray, apparently you followed last year’s discussion in 


the committee and unanimously they concluded that, first, there would be a 4 


fixed price for grain, and a fixed price was given of 874 cents?—A. Yes. 

@. You have seen the records of the advisory committee that met about 
that time, have you not?—-A. No, sir. 

@. Are you aware of the fact that an effort was made to secure a higher 
price than 873 cents as the fixed price?—-A. I heard the street corner gossip, but 
I did not pay any attention to that. 

@. Have you looked through the files of. your enterprise?—A. Of the 
Advisory Board? 

@. Yes, the files of your own Board as having possession of the minutes of — 
the Advisory Board?—A. I have never looked over the old minutes at all. 

Q. Then I cannot ask you very much about that except to say that apart 
from what you have heard on the street and by rumour you have no knowledge. 
of the fact that an effort was made to secure a higher price than 874 cents? 
—A. No. 


[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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ae WQ. Do you regard 875 cents as too high a price?—A. I would rather not 
it express my opinion. 


Q. It is important?—A. I do not think it is important to have my opinion 


; before this committee on something that happened last August. 


Q. Do I understand that in your opinion the Board should continue its 


- operations or not? (No response.) 


Mr. Ross: It is a matter of Government policy. 
Witness: That is a pretty tough one! 
The CuarrMan: The witness may answer if he wishes, but I do not think 


he can be compelled to do so. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I am one of those in the unfortunate position of 
having a very limited experience in the practice of my profession, and usually 
I have had a judge to whom I could appeal. I realize that this is a case where 


Pi comany rights are determined by an adverse majority. 


vy. 


a i oe 


ee ee 
oes x 
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_ the exporters:— 


The Cuairman: I do not think that is fair. 

‘Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I cannot force the witness to answer anything. 

The Cuairman: The Chairman of this committee is not a lawyer. It is a 
matter of opinion whether the question should be pressed, especially with regard 
to something that took place before the witness took office. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: There are two questions involved. I left that 
question, out of deference to your view, and then I went to the next question: 
In your opinion should this Board be continued? 

The CHairmMan: That is the question to which I refer. If the witness 
cares to answer it, well and good. 

Mr. Ross: Has he the right to answer that question? Has any man in 
charge of a department of the Government the right to give an opinion on the 
policy of the Government? 

The CHArrRMAN: I do not think the committee would object to his answer- 
ing if he so desires. 

Wirness: I think I would like to answer it. I do not want to answer it 
Yes or No, however. I made a recommendation to this committee yesterday 
that in order to get a new start in the handling of our wheat problem in Canada 
there should be a commission of unbiased, independent men appointed to lock 


into the problem in all its phases, and I think that until such a commission can 


examine the problem and report to the Government and the Government can. 


as the result of that determine a policy, the Wheat Board should be continued. 


That is my opinion. 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. You have raised an issue that I shall have to ask you a question or two 
about: Before you gave your evidence regarding a commission yesterday is it 
correct to say that you had antecedently discussed the matter with various 
people?—A. My opinion as long ago as last June was that that should de done. 
Q. But did you?—A. Yes, I have discussed it over a year with a lot of 
people. 
Q. Over a year?—A. Yes—well, not quite a year. 
Q. Hardly. All right, just leaving it for the moment there and leaving our 


- purchases as they are, I am now coming to the few days after the 11th. On the 


‘11th you had entered into an arrangement which you say you felt as a matter 
of honour bound to observe, that you were going to make wheat available to 


that the Board will make wheat available to exporters in sufficient 
quantity to cover their overnight acceptance during the first ten minutes 
after the opening of the market, at not more than j cent over the previous 
day's close... .% 
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That arrangement you felt in honour you were bound to maintain until such 
time that you gave proper notice of its cancellation, is that fair?—-A. Yes. 


Q. Now, that being so, Mr. Murray, you learned early on the morning of 


the 13th that the Argentine had fixed a price of 90 cents for wheat?—A. Yes. 


Q. That you would regard as a very important factor in the wheat market 
of the world?—A. Yes. 


Q. And in fact it transpired that that was so?—-A. Not as important as _ 


some people thought. 

Q. Well, the immediate effect in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange was what?— 
A. The market opened three cents higher. 

@. And under a rule of the Grain Exchange, of which the Wheat Board was 
a member, it was impossible for it to rise higher than three cents?—A. Yes. 

@. When did that rule become effective?—A. I am not sure of that date. 

Q. I would not ask you fora moment to give me a date?—A. It was a 
good many months before that. 

@. Some months before that?—-A. Yes; I think that is undoubtedly true. 
I know it had operated in the market previously to prevent fluctuation up or 
down of more than three cents. 

Q. And it is fair to say that the purpose of the enactment of that rule was 
to prevent violent fluctuations in value?—A. Yes. 

Q. You recall that in one day there was a drop in the market in Winnipeg 
of nine cents?—A. I do not remember the particular day; I have seen fluctuations 
of far more than that. 

Q. But during the last few years, about the very time that the discussion 
took place about the bear raid there was a great drop in values in one day and 
two days?—A. No; there was no nine cent drop then. The last fluctuation as 
big as that would be around July, 1933. 


Q. What was the drop in price then?—A. I think there was as much as - 


nine or ten cents in one day. 

Q. It was later than that that the Grain Exchange passed a ae that busi- 
ness would stop,—that is a fair way to put it 
No; not that business would stop. 

@. But that no business would be carried on at a greater fluctuation than 
three cents?—A. That is right. 


Q. That being so, the three cent rule prevented wheat going up beyond that 


fieure. Do you remember what wheat went to on the thirteenth with a three 
cent maximum increase in price?—A, 894. 

Q. The Chicago Board of Trade rule is a five cent basis, is it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that has been in force since the Congressional investigation?—A. I 
do not know. 

Q. Some time after that?—A. I do not know. 

Q. But it has been in force for some little while?—A. Yes. 

Q. Prior to your Exchange putting into operation the rule of three cents?— 
A. Not my Exchange. 

Q. The Winnipeg Grain Exchange?—A. I believe it was prior to that. 

Q. This rule is still in foree?-—-A. Yes. 

(. And when you found on the morning of the thienth that wheat could 
not rise beyond three cents over the night's close you found yourself supplying 
the requirements of a great many people on the basis of a three cent rise? 
—A. We sold a lot of wheat in the unit on the three cent rise. 


Q. And was it not apparent at that time from world conditions that the 


next day would probably see a further increase in price? —A. We thought it would. 
Q. How much did you sell during the first day in the pit?—-A. I think it was 
over 11,000,000 bushels. 


By the Charman: 


Q. On the thirteenth?—A. Yes. 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 


at a three cent fluctuation?-—A. — 
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eae. By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


_  Q. Yes, on the thirteenth. Knowing, of course, fr ror 
indicated, that wheat would on the oncom eee re Teas eee 
did not know that. I have stated already that world conditions indicated that 
i phere was not any more wheat or any less wheat because of the Argentine 
-_- government’s action on price. 
ce ° 7 Op ae eo becaey ae the doy before that it was known to those 
who were keeping themselves familiar with wo y st r 
ar crop in ee ae rld movements that there was a 

. @. And likewise in Australia?—A. No; it was just about the same as the ~ 

year before. 
_ Q. Not a large crop?—A. Well, it was not a short one. 

Q. A medium crop in Australia? A. I think so, 

Q. I will try to meet your wishes in that regard?—A. I think that is fair 

The CHAIRMAN: You can get together once in a while. 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: Yes, occasionally. It may take me the rest of my 
pa finish this, but I am going to do it. You need not have any worry about 

Q. Knowing this, on the fourteenth what was the price of wheat on the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, the maximum price? You have given it, but I want 
- for ee peers of continuity in this question?—A. The market opened— 

ay wheat! 

Q. Yes?—A. 893 to 94; the high point was 903; the low point was 893; 
the close was 89% to #. 

Q. And the next day?—A. The 16th: Opening 90 to 90; high 901: low 
881: close 884. “ 

Q. And the 17th?—A. Opening 883 to 2; high 894; low, 893; close 888. 

Q. What day was that?—A. The 17th. 

Q. Could you give the 18th and 19th. The 20th is the day on which the 
arrangement was terminated?—A. 18th: Opening, 88%; high, 894; low, $83; 
close, 88% to % split. 19th: 88% to 3; high, 893; low, 883; close, 89% to 4 split. 
ee ne 893 to +; high, 893; low, 88%; close, 89 to 89 split. Then the 

8 

Q. It was on the 20th, was it not—A. The prices a few days later got lower 
thant they were on the 20th; they got considerably lower in the next week, or 
at any rate about a cent lower. 
eS Q. At any rate, on the 20th you gave notice to the shippers and exporters 
that the arrangement that had prevailed from the 11th to the 20th was termin- 
_ated?A. The guarantee they had was terminated, but the business they 
handled as far as protection was concerned was the same after that. 

:- Q. You undertook I think you said, that you would sell wheat in the pit 
- to meet any business they might desire to effect?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you continued to do so?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have any understanding that the business offering in the pit 
_ would be on the basis of a quarter of a cent?—A. We had no understanding, 
but our practice, as stated—you may not have been here—was that it was some- 
times at the previous day’s close, sometimes one-eighth over and sometimes 
one-quarter, and on one occasion three-eighths over; and we have occasionally 
given exporters wheat if there was not sufficient in the pit. 

f Q. If the offers by your Board were not sufficient in the pit to meet require- 
ments, the offers were filled?—A. Yes, they would telephone. ; 
—S« Q. Sometimes one-eighth and sometimes one-quarter and on one occasion 
. three-eights spread?—A. The highest I recollect is three-eighths. 

o.. Q. I wanted to get to the 20th. Be good enough to give me the sales that 
you made from the 11th to the 20th. I think your have them there before you? 
—A. No. 
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Q. Put them together as part of the transaction. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: We got into some discussion about that the first 
day, Mr. Chairman, but this will put it all together, the price at which they 
opened— : 

Mr. McLean: They are on pages 45 and 46. 

Witness: I am not sure what file they are in now. 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Then I will put it this way— A. I have got them. What dates? 
Q. We will take the dates from the 11th to the 20th. You have them in a 
memorandum?—A. Yes:— 


Date Bushels Average price 
December Ts x eR itevenee emma ouaren Pe ale 581,500 87.28 
h i DP a LA REN eStats ho VT ap NY Ne 1,776,000 86.88 
“i BO CEN SRNL NG Pious ea etal eta RM 22 025,445 88.77 
gh aN cre NN aan PRAT ad Oe See BOC ts BSA Ie rg 2,934,827 89.90 
2 dL SR aSy eT cM scan! s'est ae ee IST Ce Neti c Mets 2,263,000 89.80 
» SAAN OS nN ede ent tS Manaus nae 2,523,077 88.64 
m AL SF it SNC re SoA TOME atau SAE ncPEN Ds IO Aen CG ga 2,713,391 88.84 
a DON Soe Rede ae. cea eee ERIN eee NN keg ei eB Ns 3,072,332 89.06 
if QO Oe GRR TR RE Ny SURE RLU LEE WANE TTR 1,109,707 89.16 
Me Qi Eee ARNE SACU R EMAL UR BN batts RUE ae 813,000 88.80 


The next week was Christmas week. You wil notice for four days the 
total was 1,289,264 bushels with an average price of 88:29. 

Q. Yes, the sales fell off. You were good enough to say yesterday that 
you had no knowledge of the position of various traders on the Winnipeg market, 
whether they were long or short?—-A. Yes. . 

Q. And in making these sales of wheat you had no interest in whether they 
were protecting themselves or what they were doing. That was not a matter of 
concern to you?—A. In the sales we made in the pit. 

Q. The sales that were made during those days?—A. As to the sales we 
made to the exporters, of course what they were doing was a matter of concern 
to us. 
ee Q. That is, that they were not speculating?—A. That it was against export 

usiness. 
‘ . You gave them these concessions, because it was against export business? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Export business outstanding on their part or business being created from 
day to day?—A. Business created. 

Q. By cable?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or otherwise?—A. Yes, or otherwise. 

Q. And you directed that auditors, in accordance with the arrangement, 
should make some enquiry regarding these matters?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in the document dated 6th March, 1936, which you realize is a 
great many months after this transaction, we find these words:— 

As instructed by you on 17th December, 1935, we made an investiga- 
tion of the transactions related to the May wheat which the Board cleared 
with certain firms at 87} cents on 13th December, 1935. 


That related to the operations of the 13th, and the auditors’ report says: “.... 
which the Board cleared with certain firms at 874.” The information which you 
have just given to this committee is that the average price was 88-79 as against 
87:5, which you see is a difference of 14 cents?—A. 87-5? 


Q. 87-125. What is the explanation of that?—A. The average price read 


to you on our total sales. 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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. On the 13th?—A. Yes, that is the average of a certain amount sold at 
nd a certain amount at 87%. 


_ Q. The auditors say in their first paragraph:— 
-...we made an investigation of the transactions related to the May 


wheat which the Board cleared with certain firms at 874 cents 1 
December, 1935. s cents on 13th 


I am asking for the explanation of the discrepancy between those two statements? 
—A. Between which two statements? 

—  Q. You have indicated to this committee that your Board on the 138th 
_ December sold 22,025,445 bushels and that the average price received was 88-79 
_ cents per bushel, and you stated that in accordance with the agreement you had 
_ entered into on the 11th December with the shippers and exporters you should 
have the right, if you so desired, to have the auditors check up to ensure that no 
unfair advantage was taken of the Board in connection with this matter, and I 
_ observe from the first three lines of the auditors’ report that your Board 
instructed them that they were to make an investigation of the transactions 
_ relating to the May wheat which the Board cleared with certain firms at 874 
cents on 13th December, 1935?—-A. The certain firms being the exporters. 
_. Q. I am asking for an explanation of this discrepancy. Your answer was 
_ that it affected certain exporters?—A. All the exporters we gave wheat to at 874. 
7 Q. This auditors’ report is confined to the 13th December, 1935?—A. Yes. 

' .. Q. Which one of the commissioners gave the instructions, you or Mr. 
' Melvor or Dean Shaw?—A. To whom? 

a Q. To the auditors?—A. The three together. 

mee Q. I would judge that from the way it reads. And you instructed them to 
_ make investigation of the transactions relating to May wheat which the Board 
- cleared at 87% on the 13th December, 1935, and I ask you why the figure of 873 
/ appears there?—A. Because that is the price % cent over the previous day’s 
close at which we had sold May or given May wheat to the exporters. 

ae By the Chairman: 

‘Sa Q. According to your agreement?—A. Yes. 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


— — Q. I really find that a little difficult to understand in looking at the papers. 
On the 12th December, which is the day before, you sold 1,776,000 bushels at 
' an average price of 86-888, and you suggest that if we add a quarter to that, 
namely, -25 cent, we have substantially 874. Is that the explanation of it? 
_ —A. Our average price for the day before that we sold at has nothing to dio 
with adding -25 cent. 

a Q. Then your arrangement with these firms was that you should add -25 
cent to the closing price?—A. Not more than -25 cent. 

 Q. And you did add -25 cent?—A. Was the day before % split. 

aes Q. I am asking you. I have only the average prices?—A. Yes, $; 7 and 4 
bis ¢ split over.  . . 

— _ Q. That explanation, I think, makes it clear that you fixed it at 87% cents. 
p>. . Lhe. auditors continue :— 

oe A considerable period of time has elapsed between the date of the 
-—-—s receipt of our instructions and the date of this report, and in this con- 
nection a word of explanation is necessary. The delay has been unavoid- 
able and was caused by the fact that we had to await the receipt from 
the United Kingdom and European countries of sales contracts, sales con- 
firmations and other documents confirming sales which we had required 
to be procured for our inspection. . 
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Then proceeds the operative part of the report:— 

The total wheat cleared according to your list amounted to 8,683,000 
bushels, but of this total, Canadian flour milling companies received 
directly or through their representatives on the grain exchange, 711,000 
bushels on the basis of export acceptances, particulars of which we are 
informed, were submitted to the Board direct, leaving 7,972,000 bushels 
which were cleared with various grain companies. 

Now, having regard to the fact that on that day you sold over 22,000,000 bushels 
and you had deals only to the extent of 7,972,000 bushels, who got the balance ?— 
A. The copies of the Clearing House sheets there that have been produced will 
give you the figures. 

Q. They had nothing to do with exporters, necessarily?—A. No, not 
necessarily. 

Q. So, so far as we are concerned, the arrangement which you made and 
which you have very clearly indicated you felt as a matter of honour bound to 
carry out, and I think properly so having made the arrangement, was to fix 
the price of 874, which is an addition of + cent to the closing price?—A. $ split, 
actually. 

@. And as the result the settlement involved provision being made for a 
total of 8,683,000 bushels of which over 711,000 bushels your Board dealt with 
directly, having to do with domestic business?—A. I think it was all Canadian 
millers. 

Q. And that left the export business on that day, the 13th as to which 
we have the auditors’ report, at 7,972,000 bushels, and the total of the sales that 
day amounted to 22,025,445 bushels, and if we take the whole including the 
milling we have 8,680,000 bushels, leaving between 13,000,000 and 14,000,000 
bushels as to which you cannot say who got it?—A. It shows on the records, our 
Clearing House sheets 

Q. It shows who bought it?—A. Yes. 

Q. But whether or not it was for the purpose of protecting those who had 
sold wheat for future delivery at a low price or high price you do not know?— 
A. It was not for the purpose of protecting anybody as far as we were concerned; 
It was for the purpose of selling wheat at 89%. 

Q. Now, the sheets that have been produced indicate the names of the 
brokers who make the settlements in the Clearing House?—-A. No; the names of 
the brokers or people who act as our agents in selling it in the pit. I can find it 
for you. 

Q@. The paper which I hold in my hand is headed: “ Winnipeg Grain & 
Produce Exchange Clearing Association Limited.” I thought it was the Wheat 


Board sold it?—A. I think probably the transfer had not been completed of a 


Clearing House sheets. 

Q. ‘On the 13th?—A. I think probably that is the explanation. 

Q. It does not show that you sold the wheat but that the Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers Limited sold this wheat?—A. I know we sold it. 
That is an office record. We were taking over the Canadian Co-operative 
Wheat Producers Limited membership in the Clearing House, and until such 
time as they had been transferred to us we could not clear in the Clearing 
House in our own name, but having all the staff and everyone in our office it was 
just the same. 

Q. The document produced shows that the wheat was sold by Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited on December 13, 1985—A. It was sold 
by the Wheat Board. 

Q. The Wheat Board at that time had taken possession of the Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers holdings and contracts?—A. Yes. 

The CuatrMaAn: I beg your pardon? 


[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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; Rt. on, Mr. BENNETT: ite says they had taken the 

Bee rad ts Sberate, y y n the seat but that they had 
ii WITNESS: No. I say I think probably it had not been transferred: the 
record will show. 


” By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


: a ee eee ce transferred since?—A. Certainly. 
s (). Leaving that out, I notice that all the sale by t erpri 
P. that time ere of May wheat?—A. Yes. me. Cheer hs 
pe . That is, what they bought was the right or tract t r 

delivered to them in May?—A. ve Rte oe ee 
Pee. -Q. When we refer to the firms dealing with export business, how do you 
_ differentiate in this long list between those that are the firms mentioned in the 
«instructions you gave to the auditors and the firms mentioned in the sheet?— 
A. Might I have a look at the list? 
oe, Q. Yes. I should not say “ differentiate,’ but how do you distinguish?— 
A. The 874 price as compared with 89{; they are all here. — 

; Q. Then when I read that document, wherever I see the price 874, that is 


ae, 


So ee 


bys) e 


; to some one representing a firm dealing with export wheat?—A. Yes; I would 
think that is right. 

2 ' Q. I want to be sure about that, because that becomes important? (No 
response.) 

2 By Mr. Donnelly: 

. Q. For the Canadian millers?—A. Yes. 

By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

ae Q. They had 711,000 bushels which, as Dr. Donnelly properly points out, 
: _ would also be in that category. Strange to say, the first sale on this sheet is 
og the Robin Hood at 89%, and that is a Canadian mill?—A. Of course, those are 
not necessarily in order. 

xy Q. It does not follow that they came in that sequence?—A. No. 

: Q. The next is Stoddart buying 697,000 bushels at 87%. That is an export? 
 —A. Yes. 

y Q. And P. & H., which I would think means Parrish & Heimbecker for 
B 4,000 ‘bushels. That is export business?—A. Export flour. 

a Q. Export business?—A. Yes. 


~ Q. And Canada Atlantic, 98,000 bushels at the same price. What is the 
~ Canada Atlantic?—A. A small export firm. They do an export business; they 
do other business as well. 

Q. And Continental is the next, buying 1,095,000 bushels at the same figure? 
 —A. Yes. 
Q. That is one of the largest exporters?—A. Yes. 
Q. And Bunge, 703,000 bushels; that is another large exporter?—A. Yes. 
Q. Reliance, 668,000 bushels; that also is said to be an export item. Then 
Robin Hood, 8,000 bushels at the same figure. That may be domestic flour or 
-_ export?—A. No, not domestic. 
Q. Flour for export?—A. Yes. We refused to give it to the millers at 874 
against their domestic business. 
- —--Q. - Thée next items down to the Alberta Pool purchased at 89%, covering 
_ Dreyfus, Maple Leaf, Norris, J. R. & Sons (James Richardson & Sons), Scottish 
~ Co-operative, Tilt, Cargill, N. Bawlf Grain, Lake of the Woods, Robin Hood 
and Alberta Pool. All those are at 874. Then follow a large number of firms 
' at 89%. Now, the effect of that, to put it shortly, was to give an advantage to 
_ those people of upwards of two cents a bushel over the people who bought 
beside them on the very same market. That is clear?—A. Yes. 
es 177463 
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~ Q. Now, I observe that among those who bought wheat at 89% were brokers. 


Mr. Tooley is a broker, is he not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Mr. Huntting is a broker?—A. Yes. 

Q. I do not know who “ Progressive ” is nor who these various other Nome 
are—A. Progressive do brokers’ business. - 

Q. It is a brokerage firm?—A. I think so. 

Q. They were paying for the wheat they bought, according to the figures 
I see, roughly 23 cents higher than the price paid by these other people. I suppose 

-you have no knowledge as to what firm Mr. Tooley represents?—-A. He repre- 
sented us. Those are the brokers’ names who sold the wheat for us in the pit 
that day. 

Q. This one here was bought by the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers Limited and the figure you gave me was what they sold?—A. No; it was 
sold, not bought, by them. 

Q. Sold by them?—A. Yes; and his name appears on the purchase end. 
That is the way the clearing is done. What is the quantity there in his name? 

@. 420,000 bushels, I think?—A. He had orders to sell that quantity for 
us in the pit that day and we would clear it with him in one amount and he 
would clear it to the people @e sold it to, and the final buyer of it, whom no 
doubt you will be interested im, might ‘be able to furnish other records than ours. 

Q. The final records of the purchases would be in the Clearing House?— 
A. Yes. You could trace it through the Clearing House, or you could trade it 
from Mr. Tooley’s records. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Did you not have any idea who he was operating for?—A. He was 
operating for us on the second transaction. 

Q. You say you gave him instructions to sell that and he sold it and 
sold it again?—A. No. We do not know who bought the wheat from them 
in the pit. : 


By Rt. Hon. Mr, Bennett: 
Q. To proceed with the auditor’s report:— 


All the grain companies showed us evidence that they had acted 
upon communication received from their principals, associated offices, 
branch offices or correspondents by telegraph, cable or in two instances 
by telephone (later confirmed by telegram) at or before the opening of 
the Market on the morning of 13th December. 

Some of the companies also showed us the original cable accept- 
ances or copies of the original cable acceptances decoded received by 
their representatives in New York, Montreal and Vancouver. 

In addition to the above, all of the companies presented to us evi- 
dence of various kinds of the fact that their purchases of the May 
Future had been made against export sales effected.” 


[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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Gre: Bushels 
Copies of sellers confirmations with buyers names........ 2,197,943 20° 
Sales reports of European offices with buyers names........ 274,278 00 
Confirmation of purchases received from associated com- 

PPM cme Ne LUTON EM. tee, dn ats cus pve wae vig ogee a! 264,343 00 
Sales contracts signed by buyers (includes some certified copies 
BEPC m TEU) aretha eran OSS dew Reece as oe Oe oe 2,993,354 20 
Confirmations signed by buyers..............c.0.ceeseeeee - 1,599,002 40 
. 7,328,921 20 
Wheat cleared on account of United States Mills............ 258,000 00 
Wheat asked for in error and later returned to the Board 
Sem TaN AL ur hinee 74 Mad Oe Mie bec. lhe 127,000 00 
7,713,921 20 
y Micreeatoepe ACCOUMbCK LOR: i. ce sdjlia tne bee oes cea ved dinaeeues 7,972,000 00 
258,078 40 
Difference 


With reference to the above summary we wish to confirm the com- 
ments made to you verbally from time to time: 


1. The difference of 258-078 bushels has not been accounted for 
to our satisfaction. 

2. Among the sales contracts produced for our inspection there were 
contracts covering some 96,000 bushels which are included In the above 
totals, the terms of which were such that we are not quite satisfied that 
they covered export sales of Canadian Wheat. 

‘ 3. The wheat futures cleared on account of United States Mills 
covered, as reported by these mills, sales of flour made overnight 12th/13th 
December, 1935, equivalent to approximately 101,000 bushels to cover 
export sales and 157,000 bushels to cover United States domestic sales. 

After a careful examination of all telegrams, confirmations, con- 
tracts and other documents confirming sales, we are satisfied that export 
sales of Canadian Wheat in store in Europe, in store in the United States, 
in transit to Europe or for subsequent shipment to Europe, amounting 
to 7,232,921-20 bushels (i.e. 7,828,921:20 less 96,000) were effected on 
the 12th/13th December to independent European buyers, to independent 
United States buyers or to the European offices of firms locally: repre: 
sented. ‘ 


And as a matter of fact it would be correct would it not, Mr. Murray, to say 
that during recent years the largest purchases of our wheat by firms of banker- 
brokers now have representatives in Winnipeg?—A. I do not. know about the 


~ “banker-brokers”’ part of it. 


Q. I mean firms that are well known as being financial men dealing with 
wheat as a commodity in connection with their far-flung enterprises?—A. They 


_ have been big exporters of our wheat. 


Q. They have been represented locally in Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 

Q. During the last how many years?—A. I do not remember, but quite 
a number of years, I think over ten; maybe longer than that. 

Q. But, Mr. Murray, they have been taking an increasing percentage of 
Canadian business in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange during recent years?—A. 
That is the general impression, although I think in 1934 a Canadian firm was 


_ the largest shipper of Canadian wheat. _ 
QQ. I beg your pardon?—A. I think in 1934 a Canadian firm was the 
largest shipper of Canadian wheat. I do not know, but I have heard it so 


/ 
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Q. But some of that wheat also— —A. Would be sold to them in their New 
York office. 

Q. Yes, I was going to say that. You were dealing yesterday and the day 
before with the question of men who sold wheat for future delivery at a price 
lower than the market price?—A. No. 

Q. I was asking you some questions about it?—-A. Not about people who 
sold wheat for future delivery at lower than the market price. 


Q. I thought we were talking about people who were taking a chance on © 


there being—take it this way, people who bought wheat at the then market price 
believing that at the date of delivery under the contract the price of wheat would 
be lower than the price they paid for it?—-A..No. If anybody believed that the 


price of wheat would be lower than the price they paid for it, they would not ~ 


buy wheat. 

Q. That is the way you put it. I do not see how you can answer my first 
question in the way you did?—A. You said we were talking about people who 
sold wheat at less than the market price believing that the price would go lower. 

Q. Yes?—A. I have never found anyone willingly selling wheat at less than 
the market price. 

Q. The then market price?—A. Of course, you can take those words of mine 
and interpret them— 

Q. Describe to this committee what you mean by a “short sale”? Even 
though it takes a long time we are going to get it?—A. Say May wheat is 85 
cents. Sell 10,000 bushels May wheat. You will be short 10 May at 85. 

Q. What is involved in that?—A. You have sold 10,000 bushels of the May 
future or the May option at 85 cents, and you have until the last day of May to 
buy it in or to deliver it. 


v4 


Mr. Prruey: You would put up a margin on it. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: It does not make any difference. 

Q. In other words, he bought 10,000 bushels of May wheat at the market 
price for delivery at a future date?—A. He sold it. 

Q. That is what I say?—-A. No. You said at less than the market price. 

Q. No, believing he was going to sell it at less than the market price?— 
A. He has already sold it. 


Q. We will make it so clear that there will be no misunderstanding: Unless ° 


he is able to fill that contract for less than 85 cents he has not made money?—A. 
That is right. 

Q. If by market fluctuation in the price of wheat he is able to buy wheat at 
a lesser price than 85 cents so as to make delivery of it in accordance with the 
- terms of his contract he has made some money?—A. Yes. Of course, he would 
not make delivery when he buys it. If he is short at first and buys it later he has 
another open contract; one offsets the other. 

Q. With respect to the sales you made through your brokers on the 13th, 
wee any options bought back by your enterprise?—A. Were any options bought 
back? 

Q. You do not like the word “ bought ”’?—A. I do not mind that. In con- 
nection with any sales we made, what? 

@. You put your man down in the market on the 13th and told him to sell 


wheat?—A. No; there were none bought back. I see what you mean. Does the © 
clearing House sheet show that? That would be against exchange for cash wheat, 


sold against cash sales. 
Q. This clearing sheet is headed: “ Bought by Canadian Co- operative Wheat 
Producers Limited, December 13, 1935.” The reason I direct your attention to 


the language on this sheet that goes through the clearing house is because it says:. 


“Bought by Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited.” That refers, 
{[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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ke it, to the form of slip or sheet that you put through the clearing house in 
trying out the transaction that you gave us an illustration of some days ago of 
100,000 bushels?—A. Yes, that stuff is bought against sales of cash wheat. 
adh Q. It was on December 13 that, the clearing house sheet shows you bought 
some - 1,485,000 May wheat from Peerless, Continental, Stoddart, Reliance, 
Ogilvie, Pioneer Grain, Western, Alberta Pool, Norris, James Richardson & Sons 
Canada Atlantic, Tilt and Robin Hood, and you bought May options and you 
paid for them some at 894, some 862 and some at 874, and so on. Now, that 
_ sheet that you produced here as a clearing house sheet shows what I tried vainly 
_ to suggest to you the other day, namely, a purchase by your enterprise of May 
_wheat?—A. Complementary to a sale of cash wheat. 
“ Q. Yes, but I have beside me the sales statement of the Canadian Co- 
- operative Wheat Producers Limited?—A. No; it is our statement. 
Q. It is the one you make to them?—A. Yes. 


a ee 
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g Q. It is a copy of what you pass in to Mr. Fowler?—A. Yes. 
4 . Q. And it is part of the machinery he mentioned the other day?—A. Yes. 
Be. Q. And when you gave the illustration of the 100,000 bushels cash wheat I. 
q said they were two separate transactions. You may say they were complemen- 
_ tary one to the other, but they represent a buying and selling transaction?—A. 
{ _ They represent the one transaction confirmed on the one broker’s note. 
* Q. I notice on the first page you produced these words:— 
; Write names and month of grain plainly 
4 Keep each month distinctly separate 
¥ 
a WINNIPEG GRAIN AND PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
' CLEARING ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
5 Bought by Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Ltd. 
4 . Date December 13th, 1935. 
x OF WHOM BOUGHT 
8 : eta MIO FY 0, 2 a hs ack cel wots ied jar ye es eos Vg nl 
F. ee er ta ls adh ak Ny Pee gis) da ae hae > HONE We ay, eae 
y MTR IAT eed a er er Sc aitn nam or cloth ope wha dacews CE 
* Re EL itis ig SB oie ly cae oy wees soles peaks A te aR 
. amr a aes 8... Who Wiaes x vg w ash atee as Le oie ae 
a res reMan AN EE . hie Vitae x oie sje diat's bya’ bhedys aid natalia etalopeathas cage! oo Pane 
| : ee re Cy Rae Mio 5 Ge i. Ta koh aN conden hed aa Mya Sate dae B es 
s ae Pe a ey eo Fas sa Dy so ge SURE PRAT LS Sale Milt eee LO 
Bi: POC COM Rr ere OE ied ig ty a ee Say dh iv oo Ais a elon WO 
Pee TIS hr Week Sa ok BRE c's nl ine i een, aaa hae ON De 5 
; PE eG ei ie ha ove a Aieantegers es # ee is ne bee 
; PRR Ree eT a Ne a oa hs atenathe nye eget ahOe 
Pe SRC ay eva psi S'nlily coke ee eta s fam, Tee 
B: ME AHO Ae veer en Sov licca  atel yh wa aT ® abt iw ibe abecimhars 8 
a ON ONG NING A Chon tO pele i ae aa a I Ae Te 48 
Ss OAH ay ema ra, aie Sigua bruares oe Uae iD 
TPE ORC eh ee aaa Ae cele saat cha bee aR che Dae 
1485 May 


re. ‘Then following are the prices for each purchase, running from 89% to 86%, 
and then it states the close at 89%, the debits being none at all and the credits 
being $25,841.25. That is all I have before me. I understand you to say that 
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this is a copy of the document which represents the transactions as vou delivered, 
the original of the document to the Clearing House?—A. They are only part of 
the transactions. The other part of the transactions, as I have endeavoured to 
explain for days, is the sale of the cash wheat at the same time; the total of that 
is 1,485,000 sales of cash wheat amounting to 1,485,000 of that future taken in 
exchange. 

Q. Where on these sheets is the record of that?—A. Of the cash wheat? 

Q. Of the sale of 1,485,000 bushels?—A. Of cash wheat. 

@. I read to you what you sent to the Clearing House and you tell me that 
this is only part of the whole transaction?—-A. The Clearing House has nothing 
whatever to do with the cash wheat transaction. 

Q. But that paper you have handed to me shows your transactions on the 
13th?—A. No; it does not show all our transactions on the 13th. If you will 
even look at the legal opinion given— 

Q. You think I am questioning your legal right to do it, but I am not?—A. 
No; but I do not want any misunderstanding about this on the record. If you 
will look at the legal opinion given by Mr. Burbidge and confirmed by Mr. 
Williams you will find a reference to— 

Q. To the word “customs?’—A. Yes, in connection with the sale of cash 
wheat. If the committee wishes it produced I can get the original broker’s note 
or some document that will show that our Wheat Board sold on this date 
1,485,000 bushels of cash wheat and took this amount wheat in exchange. 

Q. The only difference between you and myself, Mr. Murray, is this: 
I asked for a certain document and that is produced as the record of the 13th 
December, and on the first page I open I find that you say that you actually 
bought 1,485,000 bushels of wheat through the brokers named, and I ask where 
the complementary evidence of the transaction is, thinking it would be on those 
papers. You say it would not necessarily be there?—A. I think if you will look 
up the record you will find—I do not know whether it was yourself or Mr. 
Perley—that you asked for our clearing sheets as of that date, and here they 
are. : 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. As far as the clearing house is concerned, that would offset against your 
sales, your position in the clearing house would affect your balance?—A. 
Excuse me. 

Q. I say on the opposite of the ledger in the clearing house it would help 
to balance up your position in the clearing house? (No response). 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is now one o’clock. 


. Mr. Ross: May I say a word? Mr. Bennett in what he said here this 
morning inferred that apparently I was trying to bring out some things 
against Mr. John McFarland. I asked for certain records to be brought 
before this committee. Neither Mr. McFarland nor anybody else is a 
pet of mine. I want all the records brought here in connection with the 
handling of wheat by the old Board or the new Board, and if I can get any 
information from any source whatever in regard to that I am going to ask ques- 
tions thereon in this committee. I have asked for the sales and purchases of 
wheat by the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited and by the 
Board, and I was endeavouring to find out what wheat Mr. Murray’s Board 
eventually had to take over, and I have found out from those records that some 
10,000,000 bushels of wheat that were purchased in the pit by Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers Limited had to be taken over by the new Board. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: That is absolutely incorrect, for they sold 
14,000,000 bushels; they took over 4,000,000 less. 


[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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Ps _ Mr. Ross: If they had not bought in they would have taken over 10,000,000 
less. They made a sale of 14,000,000 bushels, and that was good business: but 
_ when they bought 10,000,000 bushels in the pit they took on 10,000,000 bushels 
4 more, for the new Board, and nobody can dispute it. 

u 


ee Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I think we agree that Mr. McFarland should be 
brought here. 
The Cuairman: If you so desire. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I am not saying I desire it. 
a The CHarrMaNn: Or if the committee desires. Is it the wish of the com- 
_ mittee that Mr. McFarland should be called? 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: He is in Victoria. 
aes Mr. Gariepy: It is all right to call him if Mr. Bennett wants him called. 
Be Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: Mr. Bennett wants nothing. 

Mr. Gariepy: Mr. Bennett wanted this committee. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Benner: I say that any committee which would take the 
evidence it took yesterday concerning Mr. McFarland at least should afford 
the man so assailed an opportunity to come here and make his explanation. 

Mr. Ross: I object. Nobody has been assailed. 

The CHairMAN: If Mr. Bennett makes a motion that Mr. McFarland 
be called and the committee carry the motion Mr. McFarland will be called. 
- I do not know that the chairman should take it upon himself to call Mr. 
- McFarland without the desire of the committee being expressed. 

j Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: There must be some reason why the evidence 
was given, about which we have heard a great deal in the streets. It now 
transpires that this wheat was bought by the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 
Producers Limited. When it is said: “Mr. McFarland sold 14 and bought 
10, and thereby increased the burden which had to be carried, and the reason 
* I do not know,” I say thet Mr. McFarland is. the only one who can give the 
- reason, and I ask the members of the committee whether they consider that 
~ is a decent way to treat a man who has been a public servant. 
q The CuHarrMAN: I have no possible objection to Mr. McFarland being 
called. Perhaps I am not sufficiently familiar with the duties of a chairman, 
but I suggest that unless you desire to leave it to the steering committee there 
should be an expression of opinion by the members of the committee as to 
- whether they desire a witness to be called. Since Mr. Bennett has suggested 
- that Mr. McFarland be called I do not think it would be inappropriate for him 
to make a motion to that effect, or for some other member of the committee 
to do so. 
; Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: The endeavour is to precipitate this matter into a 
political discussion, and that is the reason I am not making any motions in 
this committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have not in mind that you are the leader of the opposition 
or that Mr. Ross is a member of the liberal government. 

Mr. Ross: Mr. Chairman, before we go on with that, I want to deal with a 
~ remark made by Mr. Bennett. 

a ~The Cuatrman: Who makes the motion? 

’ Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: I make no motion of any kind before this com- 
mittee. | 
: The CHairMaN: Will the committee be prepared to leave it to the sub- 
-— committee? 
Mr. Garmey: I move that this matter be referred to the sub-committee of 
five. 
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The CHatrRMAN: As to the witnesses to be called? 

Mr. Gartepy: Yes, including Mr. McFarland. 

Mr. Ross: I want to deal with a remark made by Mr. Bennett. He said 
Mr. McFarland was assailed. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: Well— 


The CHAIRMAN: There is a motion before the committee. Perhaps you are 
speaking to that motion. 
Mr. Gartery: I make that motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved that the sub-committee decide upon the 


witnesses to be called. 

Mr. Donnetiy: After all, the members of this committee are the ones who 
should decide who should be called as witnesses, and we have to take the respon- 
sibility. If anybody desires that Mr. McFarland be called I say here is the 
place to make the motion, and the members of the committee can vote upon it. 
I do not think it is proper to put the responsibility upon the shoulders of two 

or three men. This is the whole committee. Will somebody make a motion? 


The CHAIRMAN: There is'a motion before the committee that the sub-com- 


mittee be charged with the duty of calling witnesses. All in favour of the motion ~ 


to leave the matter to the sub-committee signify. I see five in favour and six 
contrary. ‘The motion is lost. 

What is the next step? We cannot possibly meet this afternoon. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Are you prepared to make a motion that Mr. McFarland 
be called, Mr. Bennett? 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennert: I have already stated that in view of the way in 
which that examination was conducted and the obvious inference therefrom, and 
also in view of the discussions that have occurred in various places throughout 
the country I will not make any motion with respect to the matter. I want to 
see exactly what the sense of decency of my fellow Canadians may be with 
respect to Mr. McFarland. 

Hon. Mempers: Oh, no! 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: The best way to test that is to move a motion that Mr. 
McFarland be called. 

Rt. Hon..Mr. Bennerr: You heard what I said. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I heard it. If you will make a motion that Mr. McFar- 
land be called I will support it. 

Hon. Mempers: So will I. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I am not making any motion in this committee 


after what took place the other day. 

The CHAIRMAN: When shall we meet again? We cannot meet this afternoon 
because the Budget is coming down. Monday is not.a very good day to meet. 
Shall we meet on Tuesday morning or would the members of the committee 
prefer to meet on Monday morning. 

Hon. Mempers: Monday morning. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then we shall adjourn until Monday morning next at ten- 
thirty o’clock. 


Whereupon the committee adjourned at 1.10 o’clock p.m. until 10.30 o’clock 
am. on Monday, May 4, 1936. 
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‘ 18—Letter, dated April 24, 1936, to Mr. J. R. Murray, c/o Chateau Laurier, 

Pi: Ottawa, from Mr. Aitken, Acting Treasurer of The Canadian Wheat 

a Board, respecting trading cards, August 14-October 7, 1935, showing 
purchases of October and May options made in pit. 


-19—“Canada’s Trade Structure in Relation to Marketing of Wheat,” com- 
piled by The Canadian Wheat Board and dated March 14, 1936. 


OTTAWA 
J. O. PATENAUDE, I.S.0. 
PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1936 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, May 4, 1936. 


The Special Committee on the Marketing of Wheat and other Grains under 
Phe Guarantee of the Dominion Government met at 10.30 a. m. Hon. Mr. Euler, 
e the Chairman, presided. 


-_ Members present: Messrs. Beaubier, Bennett, Coldwell, Crerar, Deachman, 
- Donnelly, Euler, Fair, Gariépy, Gardiner, Leader, MacMillan (Mackenzie), 
By McLean (Melfort), MeNiven (Regina City), Perley (Qu’Appelle), Pottier, Ross 
— (Moose Jaw), Senn, Winkler. 


q Mr. Leader requested that two corrections in the printed proceedings be 
_ made, Viz. :— 
Page Line 


229 36 Change’ “I” to “they.” 
229 aie. insert “not atter “was,” 


eS Ordered, That the above corrections be made. 


oe Mr. James R. Murray, Chief Commissioner, The Canadian Wheat Board, 
_ was recalled and further examined. In the course of the examination, Mr. A. E. 
Darby, secretary, Winnipeg Grain Exchange, was recalled to answer a question 

or two, after which Mr. Darby retired. 

i 


Mr. Murray retired. 


aN 


Mr. Frank O. Fowler, manager, Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange 
_ Clearing Association, was recalled and further examined. 


Mr. Fowler was discharged. 


Mr. Murray was recalled and further examined. He filed:— 


Exhibit No. 18—Letter, dated April 24, 1936, to Mr. J. R. Murray, % 

a Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, from Mr. Aitken, Acting Treasurer of The 

ag Canadian Wheat Board, respecting trading cards, August 14-October 7, 
; — 1935, showing purchases of October and May options made in pit. 


& Exhibit No. 19.—‘Canada’s Trade Structure in Relation to Marketing of 
Wheat,” compiled by The Canadian Wheat Board and dated March 14, 
1936. 


§ B Mr. Murray was discharged. 


- a Mr. A. E. Darby was discharged. 
a The Committee adjourned at 1 p.m., until 3.30 p.m. 
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The Committee met in executive session at 3.30 p.m. Hon. Mr. Euler, the 


Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Beaubier, Bennett, Coldwell, Crerar, Deachman, 
Donnelly, Euler, Fair, Gardiner, Leader, MacMillan (Mackenzie), McLean 
(Melfort), McNiven (Regina City), Perley (Qu’Appelle), Ross (Moose Jaw), 
Senn, Winkler. 

Mr. McLean drew attention to a mistake in the printed proceedings, viz.:— 

Page Line 
209 13 “400,000 ” should be changed to “ 600,000.” 
Ordered, That the correction be made. 


Ordered, That Exhibit No. 19, filed this morning by Mr. Murray, be printed 
into the record. 


It was the opinion of the Committee that the sub-committee appointed to 
determine the scope of the inquiry should draft a report for presentation to the 
committee, and that, for this purpose, the sub-committee should have power 
to add to its number. 


The Committee adjourned, to meet at the call of the Chair. 


JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Houser or Commons, Room 231, 


Orrawa, May 4, 1936. 


The special committee appointed to investigate and report upon the market- 


i ing of wheat and other grains under guarantee by the Dominion Government met 
at 10.30 a.m., Hon. Mr. Euler, the Chairman, presided. 


Ld 


The Cramrman: If the committee will come to order we shall proceed. 


' Mr. Ross: Mr. Chairman, at the last meeting of the committee, I called 
attention to two errors in the printed proceedings at pages 209 and 214. Since 


then, I have seen the transcript of the shorthand notes of that meeting, and I 


notice that in each case the word complained about was correctly taken and 
transcribed by the reporter. Therefore the errorse must have occurred at the 
Printing Bureau. 


J. R. Murray, recalled. 


Right Hon. Mr. Bennert: Mr. Chairman, I have another appointment 
presently and so may not now be able to conclude what I desire to ask Mr. 
Murray. 

Q. I want to remove any possibility of doubt as to your understanding 


- with shippers and exporters. Be good enough to state what is the present 


arrangement between shippers and exporters so far as supplying grain to meet 
sales made over night is concerned?—A. The present arrangement is that we 
will have wheat available for sale to them to cover their hedges. 
es ss That is, available on the day succeeding the day they make the sales?— 
. Yes. 
Q. That is, on this Monday after the closing of the exchange sales may be 
made to exporters only, cr to others as well?—A. To mills. 
Q. To mills or exporters—limited to them?—A. Between the close of the 
market to-day and the opening to-morrow. 
Q. And on the opening to-morrow the wheat will be available to meet the 
sales thus made?—A. Yes. ; 
~ Q. It is limited to mills and exporters, you say?—A. Yes. 
Q. And by mills you mean Canadian mills, I take it?—A. No. 
Q. By mills you mean flour mills, I should say, first?—A. Flour mills. 
Q. Secondly, does that mean only Canadian flour mills?—A. No; there are 
I think three large United States mills who have agents in Winnipeg, and it 


- would apply to them for the export of flour made out of Canadian wheat. 


Q. Would it apply to the representatives, for instance, of Rankin’s mills 


ihe in England?--A. They have no representatives here. 
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Q. But have they not brokers who buy wheat on the exchange for them 


in Winnipeg?—A. No; I think they buy from exporters here. 


Q. So far as you know they make no direct purchases in the pit?—A. Not as 
far as I know. 

Q. You are quite clear on that, are you?—A. What is that? 

Q. That neither Rankin’s nor any of the British mills make purchases direct 


from the pit?—A. The Scottish Co-operative do; they have their own office in 
Winnipeg. ; 
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Q. And the British Co-operative, Mr. Alexander’s company?—A. They have 
an office in Montreal. 

Q. Do they make purchases directly from the pit?—A. Not directly; they 
may through agents. 

Q. Through brokers?—A. I imagine so. 

Q. So far as you know the other English mills do not, you See 
I imagine they would. 

Q. I thought you said the other English mills did not?—A. No, I did not 
say they did not; I said I thought they bought the bulk of their wheat pas 
exporters ou this side. 

Q. That is from the class of grain dealers that you call setere) and 
exporters?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do I gather that they do not make direct purchases from the pit so far 
as you know?—A. I do not know whether they do or not. 

Q. Then you have no knowledge of the fact that they do?—A. Not definite 
knowledge. 

Q. Your company, the Alberta-Pacific, was an exporter at times?—A. No. 

Q. Not at any time?—A. No. 

Q. It never sold except through the intermediary of a third person?— 

A. They never sold— 

Q. Except through an intermediary, through a third party?—A. Since the 
fall of 1980 they have sold all their wheat in terminals or f.o.b. terminal at 
Vancouver; they have not exported any wheat. 

Q. They sold it direct to the purchasers abroad and not through exporting 
agents?—-A. No; they have never exported wheat since the fall of 1930. 

Q@. There is no misunderstanding about that being the limitation imposed 
upon the purchases made by the shippers and exporters of wheat? To-morrow 
morning the limitation placed upon their purchases of wheat would. be (a) that 
it must be to export to any country in the world, or (b) for Canadian mills, or 
(c) for certain United States mills—A. I do not just understand what you mean 
by the “limitation.” There is no limitation on anyone purchasing wheat if 
we have it for sale in the pit. 

Q. But you have made it quite clear that oe who sold after the close of 
the market to-day wheat for export could buy it in to-morow morning at an 
increase of what price?—A. Since December 20 there has been no definite 
understanding as to the limitation, as to the difference in price I should say. 

Q. I thought you said that you informed them that you would make 
available on the market the next morning at the opening of the exchange wheat 
at a price of 4 to + over what the closing sale of the day before was?—A. 
x We Ww ould have wheat for sale in the pit, but there was no definite figure 
O GONG 

Q. No understanding at all?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Certainly I gathered that from what you said the other day?—A. No 
understanding; but I think I stated that our custom has been since then to 
have it in the pit either at the previous day’s close or 4 over or 4 over, and in 
some cases 2 over. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. The definite arrangement was concluded on the 20th?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McLean: 
@. Since December 20?—A. Yes. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. There is no minute of that?—A. No. 
Q. And there are no letters written or minutes of any nndece aaecwe 
_ since the 20th?—A. No, sir. 
: [Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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i Q. But every day since then wheat has been made available at an increase 

wer the previous day’s close at various rates but not exceeding $ cent?—A. I 

m speaking from memory, but I think 2 is the most. Sometimes we have 

had it at less than the previous day’s close. 

. iene What would bring that about?—A. Oh, if there was a very weak 
- Cadle. 

Q. You have told us what your policy was from the inception of your 

& plan to get rid of wheat in December last. What has been the spread between 

» Chicago and Winnipeg or at least the spread between May wheat in Winnipeg 
_ and the United States during the months of December, January and Febru- 

_  ary?—A. I would have to look that up. I think I have some figugres here. 

j Q. You notice that on Saturday it was nearly 20 cents?—A. Between 

~ Winnipeg and— 

- Between Chicago and Winnipeg?—A. May wheat? 

_Q. Yes, 97 and 77 with fractions in both cases?—A. I have not paid as 

much attention to Chicago May wheat as I have to July and September. 

' ‘Their May wheat down there is old crop and the market talk for some time 

' has been that there has been a shortage in the May wheat. 

a; Q. Shortage in the May wheat in Chicago?—A. Yes. I think Chicago 

ey is selling at a very big premium over their July. I have those figures 
ere. 

Q. Give them roughly? It used to be a 10 cent spread for May wheat. 
It struck me, when I saw it the other night, that 20 cents was a wide spread, 
and I was going to ask you for the explanation of it?—A. I do not think their 
_ May is a fair comparison with ours. In January Chicago May wheat at the 
_ beginning of the month closed at $1.024 and we closed our May at 89. Their 
a July closed on the same day at 914 and our July at 90. 

Q. Now, Mr. Murray, the Finance Minister on Saturday— —A. I have 
the figures of April 8 here. 

- Q. Take that then, that is enough for my purpose; the trend of April 8? 
—A. I better take the May and July both. 

Q@. Yes, please?—A. I better take May first, the Chicago May wheat 
1.018 to 3 at the close; Winnipeg 833. July, Chicago 94 to 93g; Winnipeg 
848. I think Chicago is a good deal lower since then. 

{ Q. Ninety-seven, and a fraction, I think was the May wheat on Saturday. 
- That is my recollection of what the papers said?—-A. You see, the April Ist 
| or 2nd figures come into the comparison. Take on the July wheat; April 2nd, 


: Winnipeg July 81, Chicago 83% and 3. The spread there is about 23 and 3; 
: and on the 18th it is widened out to 10 cents, which they were over us. 

F Q. Mr. Murray, have all the contracts and cash wheat taken over from 
the Co-operative Producers Limited been liquidated?—A. No. 

Q. You will remember the Minister of Finance referred to a loss in con- 
nection with taking over the wheat in December from the Producers Limited. 
You will recollect that the guarantee was against ultimate loss alone?—A. I 
do not know the reference the Finance Minister made. 
 Q. You don’t? I thought perhaps you heard the budget speech?—A. 
No, I wasn’t up there. 

- Q. At any rate, are you aware of the fact that the guarantee given the 
wheat producers was against ultimate loss?7—A. Yes. In a general way. 

Q. Yes? And the ultimate loss could not be determined until the contract 
had been liquidated or the wheat sold?—A. No. 

Q. I understand that the other day the Finance Minister referred to a loss 
of $170,000 in connection with oats. Are you familiar with that?—A. No. 

Q. No part of that loss arose since you took over; in connection with oats? 


—A. No. 
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Q. Are you familiar with the transactions carried on by Wheat Producers 
Limited for the Saskatchewan government in connection with oats?—A. No, 
sir. 

Q. You know nothing of that?—A. I have heard something about it. 

Q. I mean, you had nothing to do with it?—-A. No, sir. 

Q. You are not familiar with the liquidation of oats on the one hand, or 
the acquisition of them on the other?—A. No, sir. 

Q. That was done before your time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Whatever loss may have been incurred it is a loss that is referable to 
a period anterior to the date you took over?—A. Well, I don’t know— 

Q. I did not say you. They are sales, from what the Minister of Finance 
says, on which there was a loss. You say, any loss there is is a loss which was 
created before you took over?—A. I do not know anything about that at all. 

Q. I say, you do not know anything about that at all?—A. No. 

Q. You do not know anything about that at all. July wheat appears, Mr. 
Murray; Trade at Chicago closed at 864; July wheat 864, May 973, September 
844: and in Winnipeg May 77%, July 78% and October 804. These are the 
figures, at least, as they appear in the newspaper this morning. The spread 
between July at Winnipeg and July at Chicago being apparently something like 
8 cents (disregarding the fractions), and 20 cents on May. You say the rumour 
is that there has been a short interest in Chicago?—A. In the May. 

Q. In the May wheat, yes?—A. Yes. 

Q. In your experience since 1912 have you had any short transaction?— 
A. Have I had any short transaction? 

@. In your business as a grain dealer? 

The CHarrMan: I hardly think that is a fair question. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bannerr: It is not any reflection on him. It might be 
that it is an improper question. I was merely asking as to his knowledge of 
there being such a thing. t 

The CuHatrrMANn: Do you care to answer, Mr. Murray? 

Witness: I do not think I have any objection, but I do not see what his 
purpose is. If Mr. Bennett wants to know if I have knowledge of short trans- 
actions in the market, I suppose anyone trading in the pit has. ~ 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is all I wanted to ask you. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. I am not saying that you, J. R. Murray, had transactions; I am saying, 
you are familiar with the fact that short transactions have taken place in 
Winnipeg during the last ten or twelve years?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you knowledge as to the extent of these short transactions at any 
one period?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You were secretary for a while, but that would not give you any addi- 
tional information?—A. No. 

Q. So that, apart from the fact that you have knowledge that grain is 
dealt in by shorts on the Winnipeg exchange, you could not give me any further 
information?—A. Perhaps I should not even say that I have knowledge. 

Q. Well, that is just exactly—- —A. Because, it is generally—well, anyone 
in connection with the grain market knows that there are bulls and bears and 
there are times when people are supposed to be bearish on the market and 
“short” on the market; and there are times when they are said to be bullish, 
or “long” on the market. 

Q. Now, as a former secretary of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, how could 
you discover what the short position was at any one time?—A. You could get 

-it by sending a questionnaire to all the members, and you would probably have 
to follow that up with an auditor’s check. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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yaa a) Nes: and the auditor’s check would necessarily have to have knowledge 
of transactions outside of this country entirely?—A. I do not know that it would 


to determine if there was a short position in Winnipeg market, I do not think 


ae y 


a it would. 


Q. Well then, within the Dominion of Canada information could be obtained 


_ to indicate the short position on the Winnipeg market?—A. I think so. 


Q. Yes. Is it true that hedging operations take place in other markets 


with respect to transactions in Winnipeg?—A. I think so. 


Q. Yes. Would it be equally correct to say that hedging transactions take 


_ place in the Winnipeg market in respect to wheat and other grains on other 
markets of the world—A. I think so. 


Q. I think you told me that the four exchanges with which you are most 


interested would be at Buenos Aires, Liverpool, Chicago or Minneapolis, which 


_ or both?—A. I do not think I said the ones in which I would be most interested. 


_ Did not that arise in connection with some question as to the influence that 


outside markets have? 
~ Q. I am talking about exchanges in which we are interested that might be 


selling hedges, for instance, against Winnipeg transactions——A. Well, my recol- 


lection of it is that that reference to other markets was in connection with some 


~ question about— 


Q. The factors influencing prices?—A. I think so. 
Q. I put it to you now with respect to the other phase of our grain trade? 
—A. Oh, a trader anywhere in the world might have operations known as spreads 


in the trade, between the Winnipeg market and any of these other markets. 


Q. An equally in any of these other markets the same might be said with 
respect to the Winnipeg market?—A. Well, that is really what I said a moment 
ago. 

Q. Yes; I want to make it perfectly clear. Now, the great firms that you 
referred to the other day consist of four, Bunge, Dreyfus, and Continental 
Grain. What is the other one of which we have some knowledge? ‘There is a 
fourth one, is there not?—A. No, I don’t think so. 

Q. It is well known, of course, to all of us that they operate extensively 


at Buenos Aires?—A. I think they operate all over the world. 


Q. And they have direct representatives in Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 

: Q. On the pit in Winnipeg is a fair way to put it?—A. They are on the 
trading floor there. 

Q. Now I put to you this: Is it not true, as a result of the knowledge that has 
come to officers of the exchange, they have hedged in foreign markets with respect 
to Winnipeg transactions, and that Winnipeg has been used to hedge foreign 
transactions?—A. By these firms? 

Q. Yes—A. I don’t know that. 

Q. I will leave out “firms”. Perhaps it is unfair to say that to you, but 
we will put it this way: Is it not known that extensive hedging operations abroad 


or in foreign countries have taken place with respect to Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


@ transactions, and that on the Winnipeg Exchange hedging transactions take 


re 


q place with respect to operations in various exchanges in wheat?—A. I do not 
know that extensive ones have. 


Q. We will not be technical, but transactions extensive or otherwise?—A. I 


- think some one representing the exchange would be in a better position to 


7 answer that than I would. 


Q. I see. You feel that it would be more or less hearsay in your case, 


a what somebody told you rather than what you yourself know. Is that the idea, 
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Mr. Murray?—A. Well, I think, aside from that, the question may be more 
fairly answered by someone representing the exchange than by the chief com- 
missioner of the wheat board. 

Q. You see we are relying upon your large experience as a grain dealer 
rather than your experience as chief commissioner of the grain board. 

The CHAIRMAN: He is here as chief commissioner of the grain board. 

Wirness: Of course, Mr. Bennett, in one’s large experience as a grain 
dealer, I suppose, one is much like people in other lines of business. We spend 
most of our time trying to attend to our own business, not the other fellow’s. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Yes. In attending to our own business, the fact that hedges may be held 
abroad with respect to Winnipeg wheat transactions, has something to do with 
the transaction of our own business, has it not? The general market position of 
the large dealers on the Winnipeg exchange has something to do with your 
business as a grain dealer, has it not Mr. Murray? It has something to do with 
the business of the grain dealer on the Winnipeg exchange, the Canadian grain 
dealer?—A. I am not sure that it has. I am not sure that my mind is quite 
clear— 

@. I only ask you that question in consequence of your saying, like most 
men, you are trying to attend to your own business; but in the business of 
dealing in grain, one of the factors, I put to you, that you have to keep in mind 
to enable you to do that business as well as you know how, is the market position 
from day to day, which may be determined by the extent to which hedges may 
be held abroad with respect to the wheat transactions. in Winnipeg, and to the 
extent to which hedging operations in Winnipeg may have to do with business 
abroad?—A. No; as a grain dealer, I would not be interested in the market 
position of other people, unless— 

@. I do not mean individually?—A. Well, firms. 

Q. The aggregate?—A. Firms individually or in the aggregate, unless I was 
speculating in the market for my firm or individually. If I was speculating I 
would be interested in trying to estimate or guess the aggregate market position 
of other dealers; but as an elevator operator: I would not be. . 

Q. Not as an elevator operator, but as a seller of grain, an exporter?—A. 
As an exporter, I do not know whether I would be, unless I was taking a market 
position too. 

Q. That is sufficient for my purpose, unless you were taking a market 
position too. Now, you told us you saw several hundred fellow members of the 
exchange, some of whom reside in Canada, and some out of Canada?—A. I think 
the secretary of the exchange gave that. 

Q. I should have put it that way, but you were here at the time he gave 
evidence. Some of them live in Canada, and some of them out of Canada, but 
those who are floor traders you probably pretty well know in Winnipeg?—A. 
I know quite a few of them, yes. 

Q. It is known whom they represent in a general sort of way?—A. An active 
floor trader represents anyone that gives him an order. 

Q. I was just going to come to that; that is the reason I asked the question. 
And they get orders. There may be half a dozen buying for the same outfit at 
the same time.—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is part. of the policy of those who buy, is it not, Mr. Murray? The 
general policy of the large buyer is that he distributes his business widely, 
sometimes very widely?—A. Well I do not know that he does all the time. 

Q. No, exactly —A. As a matter of fact I would think it a poor buying 
operation to distribute it too widely. If you had six brokers in there at the 
same time, trading, buying wheat for you, you would create— 

Q. Precisely —A. —a wrong idea in the market. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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Q. And this is exactly what is sometimes done for that very purpose?—A. 


That is your statement, Mr. Bennett “ That is what is done”; it is not mine. 


Q. I am asking you, is it not sometimes done for reasons that are fairly 


- obvious, knowing the way in which the grain trade is handled?—A. I have not 


got knowledge of it. 
Q. Since 1912 you have no knowledge of it?—A. That a buyer of wheat 


will scatter— 


Q. The large operators?—A. Large operators? 

Q. Such as the three we have mentioned?—A. I don’t know how they conduct 
their business. ; 

Q. That is a fair way to put it; you don’t know how they conduct their 
business. They conduct it as they think best. They are large buyers at least, 
they are bankers and financial men and everything else that is associated with 
the sale and distribution of grain. You know that, I take it?—A. That is the 


‘general understanding in the trade. 


. Now, one word more. I have settled the oat question. You know 
nothing about that? I have settled the question that you have not completely 
liquidated contracts and the cash wheat of the co-operative producers, and that 
the ultimate loss cannot be determined until that is done. We are agreed on 
that, are we Mr. Murray?—A. The ultimate loss, yes. In regard to the oat 
question Mr. Bennett, that you say I know nothing about— 

Q. I want to be fair with you, that you know of your own knowledge, if 
you like me to put it that way?—A. That is right. 

~ Q. Do you know from the records anything about it?—A. I have seen some 

of the records that deal with it. 

Q. But they were not the records over which you have control, or were 
they?—A. No, sir. 

Q. They were the records of the Wheat Producers Limited?—A. Yes. 

Q. And therefore you have no information you can give to us about that?— 


_A. No; there are other people— 


Q. Quite so—A. —who would inform you much better than me. 

Q. It is hearsay, so far as you are concerned? Now, that settles that, up 
to a point. I am not going to go over the 13th, Mr. Murray with you, as I am 
not sufficiently informed technically. Mr. Perley wants to ask some questions 
about that. Before I leave that matter I want to have no misunderstanding 
about the condition under which wheat can be bought. Since the 20th of 
December you say there is nothing in writing, no minutes of your board that 
covers that matter?—A. No, sir. 

Q. None whatever?—A. No, sir. 

Q. To whom— —A. At least, I am told from Winnipeg there is no minutes, 
and I was told that when I sent for the minutes the other day. I thought there 
was, but there is not. 

Q. If there is you have no knowledge of it?—A. There is not any, I am 
sure. 

Q. I am asking you to whom you would indicate your intention of trading 
in the manner you have indicated?—-A. Since the 20th? 

Q. Yes.—A. On the morning of the 20th we discussed it on the board, and 
there was a meeting called. 

Q. You, discussed it on the board. What does that mean, “ Discussed it 
on the board ’?—A. Our wheat board, and there was a meeting called then of 
the shippers and exporters. 

Q. By the exchange?—A. No, at the request of our board. The exchange 
allowed us to use the council room for the meeting. I went to the meeting 
representing our board, and told all the shippers and exporters of the— 

Q. That is all the exporters and shippers that were gathered there ?—A. 


‘Well, as far as I know they were all gathered. They have—I do not know 
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whether they call it an association, but they have some such organization, and 
the request for a meeting was directed to Mr. George Mathieson, their secretary. 
As far as I know, they were all there. 

Q. What number would that be?—A. Somewhere around 15, I would think. 

Q. Mr. Murray, you have no memorandum as to what you said to them?— 
A. No, I don’t think so; I have a pretty good recollection. 

Q. Have you had a meeting with them since?—A, No, sir. 

Q. Of a similar kind? Has there been any modification or variation of 
that arrangement as communicated to them that day?—A. No, we have had 
no meeting with them since. 

Q. And there has been no modification or variation of the arrangements 
then made?—A. No; the arrangement then made was that they had no more 
protection, simply that we would have wheat available. 

Q. Quite so; I follow that quite clearly. Now, have you substituted for 
your May hedges later contracts?—-A. Yes, we have switched from— 

Q. I did not like to use the word “ switched” lest it might not be accurate. 
Have you switched your May options to another option?—A. Yes. 

@. Have you enabled the members of the exchange to do so with their 
contracts?—A. It was with the members of the exchange that we made the 
transaction. 

Q. You remember that we directed your attention to the letter (Exhibit 
7) that was posted on the exchange, and which was in these words:— 

For some time it has been customary for every branch of the trade 
who are interested in transferring their hedges on cash grain from one 
month to another to depend entirely on those in charge of the govern- 
ment wheat operations to give them all or a substantial part of the 
spread desired. 

The Canadian Wheat Board will continue, as far as they are able 
to do so, co-operating with the trade in spreading as well as other market- 
ing operations. The board wil! continue to handle cash wheat and 
futures in a normal way. The next spread will be July/October, and 
we wish to suggest to the trade that they should consider if it is desir- 
able for them to continue depending blindly on the board for all or any 
particular part of this spread. 

Our sole purpose in drawing this to your attention now is to give 
all the time available to the trade for any necessary adjustment of the 
hedging operations, particularly in connection with “out of position 
wheat.” 

Our board will appreciate your posting this as a notice for the infor- 
mation of all members of the exchange and their out of town clients. 


Yours very truly, 


Chief Commissioner. 


Q. What is meant by “out of position” wheat?—A. Wheat at Vancouver, 
Churchill, Prince Rupert, anywhere east of Fort William and Port Arthur, 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. In mills?—A. In mills in the east. Of course, if it was in mills in the 
west it could be shipped to Port Arthur or Fort William. 
Q. When you speak of “out of position’? wheat you cover mills and wheat 


in bond, do you not?—-A. On that point, there might be a different interpretation a 


between two different men. One man might talk of “out of position” wheat and 
mean wheat that could not possibly within reason be shipped to Fort William 
- and Port Arthur to apply on contracts, and another man might include all wheat _ 
not then actually in store in Fort W illiam and Port Arthur. 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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i 
 Q. I would take it that it meant wheat hedged i nh 
 position?—A. Yes. | ged in Winnipeg and out of 
, ahte 4s 


Rin Mr. McLean: The letter is printed on pages 59 and 60 of Volume No. 3 of 
_ the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, and the words “out of position” 


_ appear therein. 


4 


Ot By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


_ . Q. Having seen this notice to the exchange, I suppose you know it was 

actually posted on the board?—A. Yes, it Pas iscne to ee oa York Produce 

_ Exchange and the Montreal Board of Trade and the Vancouver Exchange as well. 
Ay Q. Was it sent to Chicago?—A. No. 

_ _ Q. Because they have their agents in Winnipeg who would know about it as 

goon as it was posted?—-A. We do not— 

‘ @. You do not bother about that. Nor Minneapolis either?—A. No. We 

_ sent it to the places where we thought there were people interested in shipping 

our wheat. 

Q. Let us see what it means. The first paragraph reads:— 

For some time it has been customary for every branch of the trade 
who are interested in transferring their hedges on cash grain from one 
future month to another, to depend entirely on those in charge of the 
government wheat operations to give them all or a substantial part of the 
spread desired. 


What does that mean?—A. I cannot do better than describe it by saying it 
means just what it says. 

Q. And you say ‘it has been customary for every branch of the trade.” 

What do you mean by “every branch of the trade?”—A. Country elevator men, 
- terminal elevator men, millers and exporters, anybody in the grain business. 

Batts who are interested in transferring their hedges on cash grain 
from one future month to another. ”  Tllustrate that, if you please, so that 
there will be no misunderstanding by members of the House of Commons as to 
what is meant?—A. Could I take one example? 

Q. Take the illustration?—A. A country elevator owning 3,000,000 bushels 

of wheat in country elevators hedged in May. 

Q. Instead of saying “hedged in May” would you mind putting it with 
relation to a contract and what he hedged? “Hedged in May” to a man who 
- comes from a city constituency or somewhere else might not be clear. There are 
3,000,000 bushels in his elevator and it is hedged? —-A. Hedged in May. 

- Q. That means he has a contract for delivery of 3,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in May?—A. A contract to deliver. 
Q. Yes, a contract to deliver 3,000,000 bushels in May?—A. Yes. 
Q. And at a fixed price. Would that be right?—A. He sold it at varying 
prices in the first place. 

. But he has these contracts, as you say, outstanding for the delivery of 
3,000,000 bushels of wheat in May at varying prices?—A. He sold it originally 
at, varying prices; he sold it as he bought it in the country; he probably sold 
some of it for October and December first of all, and he bought the October and 
sold the May. ; 
Q. I gathered from what you said that all the transactions up to the time 
you were talking the other day would be May options, May contracts?—A. I 
said that is what we held. 

. Perhaps we will confine ourselves to you for the moment as we go along. 
The letter (Exhibit 7) says:— 

For some time it has been customary for every branch of the trade 
who are interested in transferring their hedges on cash grain from one 
future month to another. 
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That means that the country elevator man who had contracts for 3,000,000 
bushels of May wheat was going to exchange it for a contract for the delivery of 
wheat in some month later than May?—A. That is what he would want to do; 
he would want to buy his May wheat and sell July wheat. 

Q. Or October wheat?—A. He might want to do that. 

Q. The two months that he could exchange it for under present regulations 
would be July and October?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, the grain exchange at Winnipeg would only at the present 
moment deal in contracts later than May for delivery in July and October?— 
A. The grain exchange would not deal in the contracts. 

Q. The grain exchange deal only in contracts for that period, those two 
months?—-A. Those are the only months that are being traded in on the 
exchange. 

Q. When you say (Exhibit 7) :— 

. 1t has been customary for every branch of the trade who are interested 
in transferring their hedges on cash grain from one future month to another, 
to depend entirely on those in charge of the government wheat operations 
to give them all or a substantial part of the spread desired. 


What does that mean? Does that mean they had to depend on McFarland’s 
board?-—A. To transfer their hedges to a future month, yes. 

Q. To depend entirely on those in charge of the government wheat oper- 
ations?—A. I do not think it says they had to; it says it had been their custom 
to do so. 

Q. Yes, “it has been customary.” That is the way in which it is put. That 
would mean that the Wheat Producers were almost solely, the way this is put, 
in charge of the determination of switching from May to a later month?—A. No. 
This letter does not mean that the Wheat Producers were in a position to deter- 
mine that. It means what it says, that it has been customary for the trade to 
depend on them to do it. 

Q. But at the end of it you say: “to give them all or a substantial part of 
the spread desired” ?—-A. Yes. 

Q. That was the fact, that they had to depend on them for that. If they 
could not get it from them what would they have to do?—A. Go in and buy it 
in the pit, try to. 

Q. Try to buy it in the pit?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. Or deliver the wheat?—A.. Yes. 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Or what?—A. Or deliver the wheat which, of course, is pointed out 
already in the evidence to be almost impossible considering the total amount of 
the holdings. 

@. I beg your pardon?—A. Or deliver the wheat, which is almost impossible, 
considering the total amount of the holdings. 

Q. Then (Exhibit 7) :— 

The Canadian Wheat Board will continue, as far as they are able 
to do so, co-operating with the trade in spreading as well as other market- 
ing operations. . 
Now, by using the words “in spreading as well as other marketing operations” 
you mean that your board will, so far as you are able, assist these operators in 
switching their contracts if they wanted to do so?—A. As far as we are able 
and desirous of doing it ourselves, yes. 
Q. What do you mean by the last words “ desirous of doing it ourselves”? 
—A. That comes in under the “able” part of it, to me. 
[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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Q. Then:— 


The Board will continue to handle cash wheat and futures in a 
normal way. 


i What does “in a normal way” mean?—A. J am sure it meant in this case that 
5 pe a polite way of telling them that we were not going to run a corner in 
~ wheat. 


Q. Then:— 
The next spread will be July/October,— 
‘That is clear—“and we wish to suggest to the trade 


that they should consider if it is desirable for them to continue depend- 
ing blindly on the Board for all or any particular part of this spread. 


,What does that mean, in ordinary terms?—A. It was a suggestion to them 


that they should consider whether it was good business for them to have wheat 
an Vancouver or any other “out of position” place, and wait until the last 
minute and then come along and expect the board to take care of them. 
Q. That is what is meant by “depending blindly on the Board”?—A. Yes, 
going to sleep on their own job. 
Pers = 
Our sole purpose in drawing this to your attention now is to give 
all the time available to the trade for any necessary adjustment of their 
hedging operations, particularly in connection with “out of position” 
wheat. 


You have explained what is meant. by “out of position” wheat. Why do you 
think it necessary to direct attention to this being your sole purpose, in thus 
advising the trade?—-A. Well, even the letter as it was written caused a little 
concern, shall I say, in some quarters. People who had “out of position” wheat 
wondered just what was involved in it, and it was because we expected that 
there would probably be about fifty-nine different opinions as to what was 
intended that we stated what our sole purpose was. 

Q. But that was not referable to “out of position” wheat only, Mr. Murray? 
—A. It is referable to exactly what it says. 

Q. But it does not in any sense limit it to “out of position” wheat. Look 


at the first paragraph and look at the second one and you will observe that 


“out of position” is not mentioned until you get to the third paragraph. The 


- first. two paragraphs deal with all the wheat regardless of where it is. The last 


four lines of the second paragraph says:— 
(Exhibit 7.) 

The next spread will be July/October, and we wish to suggest to 
the trade that they should consider if it is desirable for them to continue 
depending blindly on the Board for all or any particular part of this 
spread. “ 

And in the third paragraph you say:— . 
Our sole purpose in drawing this to your attention now is to give 
all the time available to the trade for any necessary adjustment of their 
hedging operations, particularly in connection with “out of position’ 
wheat. 


Now, reading this, it is quite clear that it was not limited to “out of position” 


wheat, Mr. Murray?—A. What is covered in it is just what it says. 
Q. Please answer the question. Does this refer to “out of position” wheat? 


- —A.T do not think I have to try to read something into a letter that was 
_ written for the world to see. 


Q. You see what I am trying to get at?—A. No, I do not. If I did I think 


' oT would be a lot better off. 
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Q. Perhaps that is true. Is there anywhere apparent in that letter that 
it is limited to “out of position” wheat?—A. No. 

Q. It therefore applied to all wheat whether “out of position” or other- 
wise?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, having regard to that fact, can you tell me how much wheat was 

“out of position” ?—A. At the date of this letter? 

Q. Yes. You fix the date as being about what?—A. March 26, I think. 

Q. Yes. The date is not on this copy?—A. March 26. 

Q. Yes, it is dated that, and the one I have was posted on the board a 
couple of days later. What was the amount of “out of position” wheat then?— 
A. I have no idea, at that date. 

Q. Have you any idea about what it was at this time?—A. No; we could 
get it. We could get the visible supply in Canada and what was in store at 
the head of the lakes. 

Q. I do not want to interrupt you just now?—A. It is not interrupting me. 
I would like to get the information for you. The visible supply on March 28, 
which is the closest date I can get to that, was 208,000,000 bushels, and stocks 
in Fort William and Port Arthur around that date—I have not got them for 
exactly the same day—were about 42,000,000. Oh, no. On April 3 they are 
about 45,000,000. That is the closest day I have on that. About something 
over 160,000,000 would be “out of position.” 

Q. That means that 160,000,00 bushels of wheat was stored in terminal 
elevators and country elevators and at Vancouver, Prince Rupert and Churchill, 
and afloat and in buildings in the east?—-A. Between Canadian lake ports and 
the Canadian sea-board and other positions. Those figures are approximately 
correct. : 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. The farmers might have some, too?—A. No. 

Right Hon. Mr. Bennerr: That would hardly be so in this case, from what 
he said. He gave reasons that I thought were conclusive. 

Q. Mr. Murray, to what extent did you substitute July contracts for May 
contracts up to date?—A. I would have to check that up. J 

Q. To what extent did you substitute October contracts for May contracts’ — 
up to date?—A. I would have to check that up, too. I could say offhand, so far _ 
as October is concerned, that it would be a very few million; I think T made 


the statement the other day that I do not think it would be more than a guess, ; 


five or six. 

Q. You can satisfy yourself on that point. As to the extent to which you 
substituted contracts for July delivery for outstanding contracts for May 
delivery you are going to give me presently?—A. I do not know whether that 
might not cause a little difficulty. I am thinking about its effect so far as 
revealing the quantity we have got is concerned. 

Q. Well, you see you gave a statement as to the extent of your contracts 
for delivery in May’?—A. As at the end of January. 

Q. I am not asking how many you still hold and continue to hold, but how 
many bushels you substituted for delivery in July instead of May?—A. Yes, 
but I can see where if that were given it might reveal some information as to 
the amount of wheat we are holding. However, the wheat board have no 
objection to giving the information. 

Q. I confess that I do not know, but I should not think that would have 
a serious effect on the position— 

The Cuatrman: I think that might be left to the judgment of the chairman 
of the wheat board, if to disclose the amount of wheat he still has on hand ~ 
would prejudice his position. 

Wirnesss I think I could answer Mr. Bennett. Would it serve your purpose 
if I said it was over 100,000,000 bushels? 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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- By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

bry es.|)-1 have no desire to ask you the detail if it is in any sense to 

affect your operations. At what spread?—A. 12; not all of it, but what was 

ne finally was done at 13. Some was done at a narrower spread in the pit. 
Q. What does that mean, when we speak of a spread of 182—A. We sold 

Pe using the figures to illustrate it, at 80 cents and bought July wheat 

b BLS. 

| Q. A spread of 1 means that you agreed to buy something in the future 

at a slightly higher price than you had agreed to buy at for May? That is a 

fair way of putting it, is it not?—-A. Yes. 

_  @. And in a broad way, without getting into exact detail, it has to do with 

_ carrying charges and interest on money?—A. Yes. 

i @. There are other considerations which are problematical?—A. The only 

_ considerations I think are the cost of carrying, interest on storage. 

ae now have contracts calling for delivery in July instead of May? 

—A. Yes. 

Q. And that means that until the 3lst day of July the option contracts can 

be satisfied by the delivery of wheat under them?—A. Or be satisfied by our 
selling them to somebody. .- 

 Q. That is just what I was going to ask you. If you want to sell them then 

you can sell them to somebody else who takes your place under the contract?— 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There are only a few million bushels outstanding of October, so far as 
you can recall. I will take your word——A. IJ did not say there were only a 
few million outstanding. I said that we had only around two million. 

Q. Yes, a few million?—A. Mind you, I might perhaps add this to that, my 
- knowledge of that is over two weeks old now. 
Q. At a certain date you had (a) real wheat, and (b) contracts for the 
delivery of wheat in May, and (c) contracts for delivery in small quantities at 
subsequent dates—I will not say wholly in October, subsequent dates. Does 
that cover it?——A. Yes. 
. .Q. And for that you substituted, you “switched” your contracts so that you 
- had (a) cash wheat; (b) you have contracts under which wheat may be delivered 
» up to-the 31st day of May (that is, this month; (c) contracts under which it 
may be delivered up to the 31st of July; (d) and small quantities deliverable in 
' October or subsequent months. We will put it that way. That is the position, 
is it, Mr. Murray?—A. I do not know whether we have any along in May or 
not. 
r ~ Q- You do not know. That is the only point I was anxious to clear up.— 
A. If you stated the second one as you did but just left out the May it would 

be correct I think. . 

a QQ. Yes. As far as you remember there would be no May wheat left?—A. I 

eos think not. : 

_ —--Q. Although delivery may be made up until the 31st day of May, as you 
- explained the other day?—A. Yes. 

a Q. To that extent did—perhaps you prefer me not to ask that?—A. Well,— 

Q. I get the point. I see, the question would run to the other point. Why 

did you regard it as desirable, in view of navigation opening and general condi- 

» tions, to switch from May to July?—A. Well, if we did not we would start 
getting delivery of some wheat probably early in May. 

'  — -Q. -Yes?—A. And all the exporters and other people would be out of 

position, would all be throwing fits. 

ee Mr. Pertey: They would have the jitters. c 

Wirness: Well, they would have been. They are in a position where it 
is known that a government agency owns a tremendous amount of wheat. 


Mr. Beavsrer: It would embarrass them. 
178142 
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Witness: They made contracts you see, they could not deliver them. — 


By Right Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. I suggest this, that the action taken would relieve them from embar- 
rassment?—A. As it has many times in the past. 

Q. Yes. But, wait, we will get the answer to the question—A. That is a 
fair answer, is it not? 

Q. No. We will come to that. I am going to deal with that fully. They 
were relieved from embarrassment?—A. No. I think that is not a fair way 
to put it. They were kept in a poistion where they could continue doing busi- 
ness in Canadian wheat. 

(. At any rate, the result was that they would be free from the embar- 
rassment to which you referred a moment ago when you said they would 
begin to throw fits?—-A. Well, I could imagine this; when you talk about them 
throwing fits— 

Q. Don’t imagine they throw fits, because you don’t have to imagine it 
at all?—A. Oh, I don’t know. I have not had practical experience with fits. 

Q. You have seen them in the fit stage?—A. It takes very little stretching 
of the imagination to see this, that if a board acting for a government are 
not going to handle the business in a reasonable way so as to facilitate business 
there would have been a large delegation waiting on the government. 

Q. I see. They then probably would have ceased to have thrown fits?— 
A. Of course, they had had some experience in that respect in previous years. 

Q. Yes. Was the action taken similar to the action taken in previous years? 
—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was a uniform adjustment made in previous years on switching ?— 
A. I think so. To the best of my knowledge. 

Q. To the best of your knowledge?—A. I think it was just the same. Some 
of it was done in the pit, and then when there was finally a Og Jot left it was 
done on a uniform basis; that is, as to price. 


Q. At a price?—A. he to price, on a uniform basis. It was not always on 
a uniform basis as to different branches of the trade petane the same per- 
centage of what they wanted. 


Q. Quite so, and is that so in this case?—A. Yes. 


Q. So that so far as that is concerned, if as you said the other day the 
action taken by the Producers was calculated to relieve the short interests from 
embarrassment, the action taken by you in March, since, had the same effect ?— 
A. Yes,.if there were such people to be relieved. 

Q. If there were such people?—A. Yes. 


Q. You referred the other day to the fact that such people did ne Some- 
times I wonder if they belong to an extinct species, after listening to some 
people. And then like a refreshing breath comes the admission that they really 
do exist.—A. I have sometimes wondered, Mr. Bennett, in the last ten days, 
if it was known what a short was. 

Q. Yes. Well, Mr. Murray, I have heard you say that frequently —A. No, 
sir, excuse me. 

Q. Oh, yes. I have heard you say that frequently —A. I don’t think so. 

Q@. You started with an unfortunate misuse of the word in an article which 
appeared in a magazine. Many times you have pointed out that probably most 
of us did not know what a “ short ”’ was—A. What is that? 

— Q. You started out with a reference to it in an article which appeared in a 
magazine, and I believe you admitted that your use of the word in that article 
was wrong. From that time on you have been trying constantly to remind us 
that we did not know what a “short”? was?—A. I do not think so. 

‘Mr. James R. Murray. ] Rime blag 
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_ Q. Then, you have been very restrained; and the last ten days you have been 
reatly wondering whether we did know what it meant?—A. I did not say I 
ondered greatly. I think I said, I sometimes wondered in the last ten days. 

_ Q. You have been wondering at some times during the last ten days whether 
‘we knew what shorts were, but you very patiently restrained yourself from 
stating any opinion about it. 


Bae By Mr. Perley: 
_ . Q. If this switching had been done in the pit could it not have been done 
- on a much narrower spread than 13?—A. It might. 
a Q. If it had of been it would have saved some money wouldn’t it?—A. It is 
- going to be done in the pit, since this letter was written. I think it might have 
_ been done perhaps on the average on a narrower basis. 

' | Q. How often is the record of prices in the pit kept; there is a man in the 
_ pulpit, so to speak, he keeps a record does he not of the price changes? How 
4 often does he keep the record?—A. I would not want to answer that definitely. 
- Mr. Darby might be able to give that. He is here. Would it be all right for me 
q to ask him? 
’ Mr Peeipy: Yes. 

| “Witness: Mr. Darby, how often is the record kept in the pit? Is it every 
: five minutes? 


: Mr. Darsy: Changes in price are recorded as soon as they are heard. 
a Mr. Murray: Then, it is continuous? 

4 _ Mr. Darsy: It is practically a continuous record. 

By Mr. Perley: 


Q. So that you would be able to tell from the record of changes each day 
what the average spread was during a given period?—A. Certainly. 
Bs Q. Well, if the board had hesitated a little, or if it had all been done in the 
_ pit, would it not have resulted in more competition between “ shorts,” if we 
4 want to use that term, for the wheat they would have bought, say May, if they 
had had to get that first, and taken July on a narrower spread?—A. Of course, 
you can’t examine that in a very practical way, Mr. Perley, unless you know 
how much the “ shorts ”’ represented and how much the board had for instance. 

Q. Well, the board would have it all?—A. Let me make my point with 
_ some hypothetical figures. If there were shorts for we will say 5,000,000 bushels, 
_ and the board had 55,000,000 bushels, and the shorts got satisfied on their 
_ 5,000,000 bushels, but the board have 50,000,000 bushels, what are they going 
to do with that? 

Q. In this operation it happens to be them, the other fellows, who have 
the large quantity?—-A. You mean, the “ shorts” had more than the board. 
_ —~-Q.« There was no object in the board appearing in it at all. It was only 
- to accommodate the other fellow that the operation was carried out?—A. That 
' is not correct, Mr. Perley. That is not correct. The board was very interested, 
having bought a lot of May futures, representing contracts for wheat. The 
/ board is pretty interested in carrying that to July at a reasonable cost, and at 
' the same time not doing anything to interfere with the reasonable movement of 
4 Canadian wheat. 


_ “Ross charges McFarland exceeded authority.” Then follows a story saying 
that McFarland bought wheat. Mr. McFarland bought no wheat for the board 
By 7s149 4 
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at all. He bought wheat for the Wheat Producers and not for the board. That 
I think has been made abundantly clear by the evidence we have since heard; 
but, unfortunately a different impression has been given by this statement. 

The CHatrMAN: If there was any misunderstanding I think it has been 
abundantly cleared up. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennetr: It just shows you the truth of a statement by a 
famous author, of whom you are a great admirer; “ Deny a rumour and give it 
immortality.” 

The CHArirMAN: I mentioned to the committee this morning that Mr. 
Fowler of the clearing house is very anxious to get away, and he indicates, 
properly, that his evidence would take up but a very short time. Perhaps 
we could deal with him befcre twelve o’clock? 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: If he would, you might call him now. 
The CHatrmMan: Mr. Murray is retired for the moment. 


Witness retired. 


The CuarrmMan: Mr. Fowler, if you will please come forward. 


Frank O. Fowuer recalled. 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


@. You have been already sworn?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are custodian of the records of the clearing house, as we call 
it?-—A. Yes. - 

Q. Will your records show the various transactions between the early 
part of December and the 20th of December in the exchange?—A. Well, I 
would hike to know what you mean; in futures? 

Q. You see, I used the broad term. Would your records show the various 
transactions in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange?—A. In futures? 

Q. Futures is not the only business you do?—A. Yes, it is. 

@. You have nothing to do with cash wheat at all?—A. Not now. 

@. Since when?—A. We used to clear the cash sales, but we don’t do it 
any more. 

Q. You don’t do that now?—A. No. 

Q@. But you, of course, do have a record of the transactions when cash 
wheat is deliverable in contracts?—A. We simply notify the party who is 
long, and have them call at the office and pay for it and take it away. We 
do not know anything abous it any more than that. 

Q. Then, let us have it clear, that your clearing house could not provide 
any information for this committee with respect to transactions other than 
balances of futures between December 5 and 20?—A. That is right. 

Q. That is true?—A. Yes. 

@. Then your bought sheets, the sheets that were produced the other 
day, were duplicates of the originals filed with you, as I understand it. Is 
that right?—A. Yes. 

(. And your records indicate sales made for future delivery ?—A. Sales and 
purchases of them. 

@. And purchases?—-A. Yes. Just the balances. Our records show what 
each individual— 

Q. I hold in my hand Exhibit No. 16 which was produced by Mr. Murray 
as a copy of the closing sheet from your clearing house, in the name of the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited, the firm name, dated 
December 9, 1935. Wheat “long,” “short”? and “month.” 169,000 bushels— 
that would be “long” I take it. 820,000 bushels “ short ’?—A. Yes. 

[Mr. Frank O. Fowler. | 
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i zt ne May wheat. Now, that is the entry on that closing sheet?— 
| Q. What does that mean, in terms which a novice like mysel . 
_stand?—A. Well, it means that they bought from different ah ge the of 
169,000 bushels, and they sold 820,000 bushels. 
4g % Q. Yes. Why do you describe the one as “long” and the other as - 
_ “short’’?—A. Well, for convenience we have to have some designation for 
- the purchaser and long and short was the quickest and easiest. 
q Q. Bought and sold. That is the way it is done. And on these sheets 
) after the price is fixed and you debit 850,000 you strike a balance, and then 
r you show upon your previous day’s close, 174,915 long bushels of wheat, 87% 
» previous close, and 87%, and the price. Then, “open to next session,” you 
' merely show the balance?—A. That is the balance. 

Q. The record shows that is the balance. That is the balance of 174,264 
bushels and the price of it?—A. Yes, 174,000,000. 
Q. Pardon me, 174,264,000?—A. That is the record we keep from every 
trader, and our sheets have the balance. We have just as many boughts 
as we have solds, and they do balance both as to money and wheat everyday. 


By Mr. Ross: 


-Q. Mr. Fowler asked Mr. Bennett a question as to whether that was 
wheat bought in the pit. Might this be exchanges for wheat sold?—A. There 
' might be some of those in there, but I could not tell. 


ee 
. ’ ‘ 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Perhaps you have answered a question I was going to ask you. Can 
you, from the information which you have at your disposal, indicate the extent 
' to which any persons dealing through your clearing house, were long or 
short on the market?—A. You mean without having any wheat to deliver 
on it at all, actually short? 

Q. Yes—A. I could not tell; I have no means of telling. I wanted to tell 
the committee that. That was why I asked the chairman. I wanted to tell 
the committee. I could see from the trend of the questions that had been 
asked by different members of the committee, plainly that our records would 
not. help them out in the information they wanted, respecting the longs and 
the shorts in the market. I was going to tell them that the only way they 
- could get the information is to do what I did in 1934 for the grain exchange. 
- They asked me to analyze the position in the fall of 1934 for three different days, 
and I did so. I took my staff and I sent out a questionnaire to all members 
of the clearing house, because I knew they would give me the information, and 
we analysed it. We made them reply to the questions in such a way that we 
could distribute all the purchases and sales; and we distributed them and 
balanced them and gave them to the exchange. 

Q. Would you be able to do that, Mr. Fowler, accurately without having 
access to documents and records which are outsde of this country altogether ?— 
A. No. _ - 

Q. That has been by difficulty in trying to follow it from the start.—A. You 
would have to take an auditor—if you want to be absolutely sure and accurate 
you would have to take an auditor, send him out to our office, and we will 
give him the foundation to start from, and then he would have to examine and 
question every member wherever he is, unless he was advised that he did 
not need to. He could then make them produce the necessary evidence to con- 
vinee him whether it was a real short or against a hedge of some wheat. You 
could not get that from me or from my office if you moved the whole office down 


here. 
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Q. I gathered from what you said, one might not be able to get it in 
Canada?——A. If it was a member trading in our exchange, the exchange could 
compel that member to get the information, or they could expel him from 
the exchange. 

Q. The information is not available in Canada?—A. It might not be, 
I don’t know. 

Q. I want to be clear on that, as I had the same view as one of our 
friends had here a few years ago, that we might start in and make an investiga- 
tion through your office and know the whole story?—A. No. 

Q. From you say now, Mr. Fowler, we would not be able to do so, and so far 
as accuracy is concerned, we could not be absolutely accurate unless our 
auditors actually had access to the books of the people that might be out- 
side this country altogether. I notice some of the cables and telegrams that 
are sent from Europe and other places, but accurate knowledge with respect 
to these matters depends on the accuracy of the result?—A. Really, when it 
comes to the final analysis you would have access to the records, or else get 
information attested to from them; that is the only way. 


Rt. Hon: Mr. Bennett: I think that is all. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. Before Mr. Bennett leaves, I should like to say that I did not hear him 
very well when he was reading from the paper. I should like to know what 
he read from. 

Mr. Bennett: I was reading from a paper published in Regina, the Regina 
Leader-Post. The quotation I read appears under large block letters, and is as 
follows:— 

Ross charges McFarland exceeded his authority. 
The whole story is that McFarland bought wheat, but the purchases were made 
in the name of the Canadian Wheat Producers Limited. 

Mr. Ross: My contention, no matter what the newspapers say, is that 
for the Canadian Wheat Producers Limited, Mr. McFarland or his agents 
purchased ten million bushels of wheat in the pit, which later was handed over 


to the wheat board, and therefore increased the holdings of the wheat board by ~ 


ten million bushels. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Of course, the answer is that the very days he 
bought he sold, and that he sold 4,000,000 bushels more than he bought. That 
is the answer. Whether it is convincing to the man who desires to make this 
statement or not, I do not know. 

The CuHatrMAN: That is hardly pertinent to the questions asked this 
witness. 

Mr. Ross: It is pertinent to the matter that is before this committee. 

The CuatrmMan: That is quite all right. I do not want to interrupt you. 
We have a certain witness here, and these questions are not questions that may 
be directed to him, but may be taken up later. 

Mr. McLean: If there are any statements to be made, now is the time to 
‘make them. 

The CHatrMan: All right, go ahead. 


Mr. Ross: Mr. Chairman, in connection with what Mr. Bennett says 
about selling wheat and at the same time purchasing wheat, may I say that he 
went to great pains the other day to prove that the board had no right to 
purchase wheat in the pit. Now, although Mr. McFarland was not purchasing 
for the wheat board at that time, as the records clearly show, nevertheless 
these purchases made by Mr. McFarland did add to the amount of wheat taken 
over by the board later. It matters not what he sold in the pit. When he sold 

[Mr. Frank O. Fowler.] 
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. Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I would expect the hon. gentleman to stand by it, 
_ Mr. Chairman. If a man buys 10 dozen of anything, and sells 12, he has sold 
~ two dozen more than he bought. But apparently if we apply the arithmetic 
_ of the hon. member for Moose Jaw to this transaction Mr. Murray has been 
_ working for some time on the wheat board, he has not sold any wheat. 

. Mr. Ross: Not at all, Mr. Chairman. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: He bought a lot of May options, but sold no wheat. 
Mr. Ross: He took May options in exchange for cash wheat. 


a , oe Mr. Bennerr: There is nothing to prove that is not what Mr. McFarland 
4 _ Mr. McLean: No; he made purchases in the pit. 

= ‘ Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: 63,000,000 bushels of wheat that were sold by 
_ farmers before the wheat board came into existence during that period of time— 
Be all right, that does not make any difference. 

a Mr. McLean: No; the board was in existence. 

P Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: The board was not organized until September. 

: Mr. Ross: According to the act, Mr. McFarland could not buy wheat in 
_ the pit for the board. 

~ Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennert: It is perfectly clear from the statute. 

a Mr. Ross: But he did buy wheat in the pit for Canadian Wheat Producers, 
and then turned it over. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: He sold before he turned it over. 

q Mr. Peritny: There is no evidence he had other cash wheat for delivery. 

phon Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennett: The wheat Mr. Murray took over was 4,000,000 
bushels less than it was the day before Mr. McFarland bought. 

Mr. Ross: Four million bushels? 

The CuatrmMan: I am afraid you gentlemen will never agree on the matter. 
In a sense, it is out of order. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, I have to leave. 

The Cuamman: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Preruey: I have a question or two to ask Mr. Fowler. 

By Mr. Perley: 

Q. The broker in the exchange gets an order either to buy or sell. Does 
he clear that in his own name, or in the name of the firm from whom he gets 
the order?—A. It depends on the arrangement between the broker and the 
principal. Sometimes they do and sometimes they do not. The broker may 
not be a member of the clearing house. ; 

Q. Well, if he is a member is all the trading he does in the pit cleared in 
his name that day?—A. It might be, or he might give up the name and the 
principal clear. eA: 

Q. He may be employed by two or three different parties in one day? 
For instance, one of these brokers takes an order to buy 100,000 bushels of 
wheat, and he consummates that order; then he later on gets an order to sell 
100,000 bushels and he consummates that. In his clearing sheet, how would 

his trades show?—-A. The principal might instruct him to clear it in his own 
name, or turn over his card to the principal, and the principal clear it. 

has. 23 Q. Well then, he could do something more or less under cover in that way, 
: could he not?—A. I don't know. 
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Mr. Pertey: I do not know that I have anything further to ask Mr. Fowler. 


By Mr. Fair: 

Q. Mr. Fowler, can you tell us approximately how many persons are 
employed in the grain exchange?—A. Employed, Oh, goodness no. I know 
how many I have in my office. I have understood that the number was some- 
where around 1,500 or 2,000; that is, in the building. I do not know how many 
are employed. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
Q. Would you include commission agents in that?—-A. Brokers’ commission 
agents? 
Q. In the 1,500 you mentioned?—-A. No, clerks and everything else. 


By Mr. McLean: 


Q. Would that include the inspection department?—A. Yes—lI. don’t know 
anything about that. 


By Mr. Perley: 
- Q. It would not include the fellows sitting around in the brokers’ office?— 
A. They are pretty scarce just now. 


By Mr. Fair: 


Q. Could you tell us what the commission is that the brokers receive, and 
does it vary when wheat is selling at 40 cents a bushel, or $1.50 a bushel?— 
A. I do not know anything about commissions. I have heard about that, but 
I do not know that definitely. 


Q. I believe we were told here it is 25 cents a thousand bushels; would ~ 


that be correct?—-A. Well it varies on what the commissioner is asked to do. 
If a commission broker is asked to sell futures, he has a certain charge; if he is 
asked to sell cash wheat, he has a certain charge. It varies, I believe, on what 
the nature of the commission is. 


Q. The price at which wheat is selling has nothing whatever to do with the 


commission? It is done on that basis?—A. I understand so. 

@. Every time a trade is made, that means a little more expense added to 
the cost of wheat?—A. Yes, but it is very slight. 

Q. I wonder where it comes from, whether it comes from the brokers’ 
pocket or the producers’?—A. It comes out of the producers’, no doubt. I want 
to tell you one thing, there is no business in the world that is conducted on as 
close a margin as the grain business. 

Q. I found that out from the producers’ standpoint.—A. You can get your 
business done cheaper than in any other line of business in the world. 

i Q. Why have so many producers gone broke, then?—A. I cannot tell you 
why. 
By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Has any estimate ever been made of the total cost of operating the orain 
exchange clearing house in any one year? I have never seen an estimate; I was 
wondering if an estimate had been made—<A. No, I do not think so. It would 
be very hard to make. 

Mr. Farr: It would be very interesting, Mr. Fowler. 

Mr. DreacHMAN: It would be interesting also to have an estimate of the 
service rendered and the cost without it. 

Mr. Ross: And the cost of working it right. 

[Mr. Frank O. Fowler.] 
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i . ‘Wiryess: It all depends on whether you want the open market, or whether 
you want to encourage a centralized selling agency. I have been on both ends 


f of the string. I have grown wheat; I have handled wheat; I know both ends of 
it, and I want to tell you— 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. Were you ever short?—A. I have been short, too. 


By Mr. Fair: 

_ Q. Your experience has been it is far more profitable to farm the farmer 
than to farm the land?—-A. No, I would not say that. I do not think there is 
anybody who has been able to farm the farmer. I have never run across him. 

.. Mr. DracHMAN: You are in the grain business, are you not Mr. Perley? 

Mr. Preruey: Yes. 

Mr. DracHMAN: Perhaps you can tell us your experience of farming the 
farmer. 

Mr. Perey: I always tried to give them a square deal. 

Witness: Most people do that, too. 

-Mr. Pertey: My instructions to my agent were at least to be fair with the 
farmer in weights and everything else, and I may say as an independent dealer 
I often cut the commission fees and the elevator charges to the farmer. Of 
course, that was from the standpoint that I wanted to get wheat. There was an 


‘- awful lot of objection made to that by the trade. 


The CHARMAN: Any furthur questions? 


By Mr. Senn: 
Q. The cost at the clearing house of a bushel of grain is infinitesimal?— 


. A. I think it is a little less than that! Our regular charge is one-half cent for 


every one thousand bushels and, as I explained to you the other day, we have 
an arrangement whereby we retain 10 per cent on our capital and divide the 
balance of the earnings and return it to the members in proportion to the amount 
they contribute. So that we are giving service at cost except the 10 per cent. 

Q. And the one-half cent per thousand bushels that does come out of the 
farmer is not going to change the price of grain very much?—A. It is all a part 
of the elaborate machinery for marketing, and I do not think it can be done any 
cheaper. 

Q. I do not think so?—A. No. 


By Mr. McLean: 

Q. Does that one-half cent provide the machinery to guarantee to the 
farmer that if he makes a business transaction it will be carried through, that 
he_will have his contract carried through or be compensated if it is not carried 
through?—A. It provides $600,000 odd as security for fulfilment of all contracts 
that come into the clearing house. We might not have that particular trade, 
you see, but anything that comes to the clearing house has that capital behind 
it as security for the fulfilment of the contracts. 

Q. In practice that means that contracts will be carried out?—A. We 


_ have never had an instance when they were not, with the exception of once, 


and that cost us about $32,000; we had to fill them; the contracts were carried 


out. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
-Q. You guarantee to fill them?—A. Yes, we fill them. We give the 


4 “security to all the members. 
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The Cuarrman: Any further questions? If not, is the committee willing 
to discharge Mr. Fowler. 


Witness discharged. 


The CHAtRMAN: Does any member desire to recall Mr. Murray this 
morning? 


Mr. Preruny: Yes. Mr. Murray had better come back. 


J. R. Murray, recalled. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Perley asks any questions, so 
that the matter might be made entirely clear, may I say that Mr. Bennett 
in questioning Mr. Fowler about these clearing house sheets commented on 
this account long 169,000 bushels and asked if that was bought in the pit, and 
Mr. Fowler’s answer was: “I think it would be” or “might be.” Later Mr. 
Ross asked a question as to whether that might not be exchanged or bought 
in exchange for cash wheat. That is the fact. That 169,000 bushels shown 
on the sheet for December 9 is 169,000 bushels of May options taken back 
in exchange at the same time that that quantity of cash wheat was sold. 
There was not one bushel of it bought in the pit; it was all in connection with 
a cash grain transaction. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Is it not so marked on the records?—A. Not on the clearing sheets, no. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. While we are on Mr. Ross’s question about Mr. McFarland, I am 
inclined to believe that Mr. McFarland’s operation up to September 6 when 
the price was fixed was a stabilization operation. After that is it not possible ~ 
that his purchases were an exchange, that he gave up the cash and took the 
option?—A. Mr. Chairman, I do not know anything about what his opera- 
tions were 

Q. You said it was not, I think?-—A. Might I finish, Mr. Perley. 

@. Yes?—A. This arose out of some remarks made in the committee some 
time last week, as the result of which and of questions asked I sent to Winni- 
peg, and I am advised that when these records came down the accompanying 
letter said they were purchases made in the pit and had no connection with 
cash grain transactions. I do not know anything further about them than 
that. 

Mr. Prrtey: I think that is the impression Mr. Ross has. 

Mr. Ross: Absolutely. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. The only way we can tell about that is to have the clearing sheets for 
those purchases?—-A. The clearing sheets will not tell you that. 

Q. If we had Mr. McFarland here he could tell us whether it was an 
exchange or not. That is the only way we can find out?-A. No. The records 
of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited and the Canadian 
Wheat Board will show that. 

Q. Whether it was an exchange proposition?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it possible for us to get the record?—-A. The record sent down to 
me shows it was in the pit. N 

Q. We should have the records of the cash sales?—A. Yes. The accountants 
know whether purchases like that are against cash sales or not, and when ~ 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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they say they are not I take it that it is an accurate statement. For instance, 
afte) have secured some statements here in connection with those clearing sheets 
_ (Exhibit 16) as the result of references made to them on Friday, on the 13th. 


Q. I propose to ask a few questions?—A. Very well, sir. 
Q. Now, of course Mr. McFarland was taking a lot of wheat after September 


_6 from the farmers in the country? They were delivering wheat, and it is 
_ possible that he could be selling that wheat and taking options, and the refer- 


ences to the export clearances are already on the record, showing that the export 
clearances were quite heavy in that period after September 6: 2,000,000 bushels, 
2,900,000, 2,800,000, over 2,000,000 every day?—A. Every day? 

Q. Every week?—A. Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Assuming that those were stabilizing operations, was 
there any need for stabilizing operations after the prices was fixed at 874 
‘cents on September 6? 

i Mr. Prertey: No; I will admit that. The only way I can see of clearing 
1% up is for the committee to ask Mr. McFarland to come here. I do not think 


_ we should allow anything in the nature of a charge against Mr. McFarland 


to go on the record of the proceedings without the committee taking steps to 
have it cleared up. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. I think you said that from the records it was shown that the 
purchases in the pit for Mr. McFarland or for the Wheat Producers of 
10,000,000 bushels were not in exchange for cash wheat?—A. I said the records 
show that; that is the advice I had from the accounting department. 

Q. Mr. Perley has intimated that perhaps purchasers of wheat from the 
producers, from the farmers, might be set off against that 10,000,000 bushels, 
is that possible?—A. You cannot set off a purchase against a purchase. 


By Mr. Perley: 
Q. He could sell the cash wheat and take the option. That is what you 
have been doing?—A. Yes. 


The CHarrMan: I want to have it cleared up whether there is any explanation 
of the purchase of the 10,000,000 bushels. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. This thing specifically states that that is not what was done?—A. I 
think I read the letter. I do not wish to be put in the position that I am 
making any statement about Mr. McFarland’s operations at all. I have done 
my best when before the committee not to make any statements about him. 
I think my foot did start to slip one day under a little clash or comment on an 
opinion that was being expressed, but I read the letter the other day, I think, 
that accompanied these documents, a letter signed by the acting treasurer, Mr. 
Aitken, who has been with the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers Limited 
and the Wheat Board for several years and is in charge of the records. I can 
file the letter. (Exhibit 18). 


By the Chairman: 
- Q. I merely wanted to clear up in my mind, with respect to what you 
state the records show, namely, that the 10,000,000 bushels were bought in 
the pit against which there were no sales of cash wheat, whether the explanation 
suggested by Mr. Perley is a possible explanation?—A. Not as IT understand 
it, it could not be. The last paragraph of this letter of April 24, 1936, reads:— 
sie These purchases of options have no connection with any cash grain 
transaction but were outright pit purchases. 
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By Mr. Deachman: 


Q. What position is occupied by ihe man who wrote that letter?—A. Acting 
Treasurer of the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Q. So we have the statement of the Acting Treasurer?—A. Mr. Findlay, 
as you know, was treasurer of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers 
Limited and of the Wheat Board. He had to go away on an extended leave of 
absence on account of break-down in health, and Mr. Aitken stepped into his 
position as the next man to him in the office. 


By Mr. Perley: 
; Q. And you do not think the purchases can be offset ee the sales 
made by Mr. McFarland from the 14th August to the 16th October. Those 


are the dates?—-A. That covered down to December 1; there was nothing 
after the 16th October. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. There would be no reason to purchase anything. Did not the Wheat 
Producers or the Board hold a tremendous amount of wheat anyway on the 
long side?—A. I do not think it is up to me to answer that question. — 

The CHatrmMAN: Did you file that letter? 

Mr. McLean: I think it was printed the other day. 

The Wrrness: I think I read it. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Just a few questions about that period between the 10th and 20th. 
We understand an arrangement was made that you would fill the contracts at 
one-quarter of a cent over the previous close. At whose suggestion was that 
meeting of the 10th with the exporters held?—-A. The Wheat Board’s. 

Q. Your suggestion?—A. Yes. 

Q. Were the representatives of Bunge and Dreyfus and the Connnenal 
Company there?—-A. The exporters elected their own committee. The names 
of the committee are on the record. I have forgotten now all of them. 

Q. Could you let us know if the representatives of these three firms 
were there, and who they were?—A. My recollection is that none of their 
representatives were on the committee. The names of the committee are on 
the record. gt 

Q. I think it is important that we have the names of the committee who 
were at that meeting?—A. They are on the record, Mr. Perley. I am not just 
sure where I have them in my file. 

Mr. DracumMan: We have had this examination three anes by Mr. 
Bennett and twice by Mr. Perley. 


Mr. Prertny: Following the reviewing of the clearing sheets, Mr. Deach- 
man. That is the reason I am asking these questions. 

The Wirness: They are in these minutes. I can get them in just a 
second. The names are: R..C. Reece, S. T. Smith, H. Gauer and George 
Matheson. That committee was appointed by the exporters themselves. 


By Mr. Perley: 
. To meet you to discuss these arrangements?—A. To meet our board, 
yes. ; 
. To make these arrangements?—A. To make the suggestions to us. 
. Who made the suggestion of a quarter of a cent?—A. The committee. 
. The committee did, to you?—A. Yes. 

And you accepted that?—-A. Yes, with the proviso about the audit; 
vie did not suggest that.. 

[Mr. James R. Murray.] 
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nae —Q. You stated to Mr. Bennett this morning that these three large com- 
pees have offices or are doing business in every country in the world?—A. I 
understand so. 


hy: sentatives in the Argentine would have had a little advance information with 


= Q. And they have offices in the Argentine. Is it possible that their repre- 
r, ry 4 . 
f respect to what was likely to happen and what the government was likely 


~ to do and did do on the 13th?—A. I do not know what would be possible, 
but if I might mention trade comment at the time, trade comment at the time 
was that it was an amazing thing that this move was kept secret from every- 
_ body in the way it was until the last moment. 
ig . I think it is fair to assume that these fellows who are on the job and 
Pe AOL sleeping on the job as you stated a while ago no doubt would know what 
_ was likely to happen?—A. If they had known ahead what was going to happen 
they would be long. 
_ Q. If they were short that day they would have been anxious to cover?— 
A. If they had known ahead of time they would not have been short. 

Mr. Dreacumawn: If they had had a little fore-knowledge they would have 

ad iota short until yesterday. Instead of being short they were simps or 
saps! 

- Mr, Prrury: I do not think they were so very simple. 

Q. Let us come back to the auditor’s statement which has been tabled 
here as an exhibit (Exhibit 12), dated March 6. I made a reference in the 
House on the 13th February, I think, to this particular deal, and referred to 
these offers and acceptances and said that when the investigation which had 
been promised took place we would ask to have them produced. Now eyi- 
dently the offers and acceptances have not been produced, and at least you 
were not satisfied until we had the auditors’ statement of March 6, is that 
correct?—A. I do not understand your question. 

Q. I referred to the fact that the wires had been hot between Winnipeg and 
Liverpool on that morning, and said certain offers and acceptances had to be 
produced, and it was stated at page 191 of Hansard that we would get them 
and a lot more, too. Now, we have not been able to get them, but we have the 
auditors’ statement in their place dated March 6, is that correct?—-A. Of course, 
I have nothing to do with any statements in Hansard. As far as our Board is 
concerned we put people we believe to be competent auditors to work. They 
took time enough at it to do it thoroughly. Their report is here, and I suppose 
the auditor could appear before the committee if the committee wished. 

The CHatrMANn: Have not all the records been produced that were asked 
for in the committee? 

Mr. Perury: The offers and acceptances have not been produced, but in 

_ their place the auditors’ statement has been produced. In the early part of 
_ the proceedings of the committce I asked for the offers and acceptances. 

The Cuarrman: You asked for those documents. Have they been produced? 

Mr. Preriey: No. 

Wirness: I never understood that there was any such thing asked for. 

Mr. Perury: I asked for the offers and acceptances and the auditors’ state- 
ment has been produced, I presume to take the place of the offers and acceptances 
I asked for. 

The CuarirMAN: Are you satisfied with that? 
Mr. Pertry: J am coming to that. 
Q. The auditors’ statement is dated March 6, 1936, and states:— 

The delay has been unavoidable and was caused by the fact that 
we had to await the receipt from the United Kingdom and European 
countries of sales contracts, sales confirmations— 
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They would be offers and acceptances— 


and other documents confirming sales which we had required to be 
procured for our inspection. 


Now, the third and fourth paragraphs of that report are important, too. 

The third paragraph reads: “All the grain companies showed us evidence 
that they had acted upon communications received from their principals, 
associated offices, branch offices or correspondents by telegraph, cable or in two 
instances by telephone (later confirmed by telegram) at or before the opening 
of the market on the morning of 13th December.” Now, there must have been 
some. These were the wires that I had reference to, and I think they should have 


been produced?—-A. Mr. Chairman, there have never been any such documents — 


in the possession of the Wheat board. 

@. They must be in the possession of the auditors. They say here very 
definitely —A. Yes, certainly. They satisfied themselves in regard to it. 
Whether they still have them or not I do not know. 

(. They say in the first paragraph, delay has been unavoidable, because of 
the difficulty of getting them; and it is evident from the third paragraph that 
there was a lot of communication by telegraph, cable and even telephone. The 
point I wish to make in that connection, Mr. Chairman, is that I think the 
statements which I made in the House have been substantiated by the auditors’ 
report, that there were wires on the 13th between Winnipeg and Liverpool and 
these firms and their head officers, getting offers and acceptances. 

The CHarrMan: The letter would speak for itself. If you want us to have 
this evidence produced we will have to get the auditors here. 

Mr. Prerutey: I do not want to hold the committee up, but I think it is 
plain from the two paragraphs read from that letter that there were wires some- 
where, or offers and acceptances. 

The CuairmMAn: The letter will speak for itself. If you want to have 
these communications produced in evidence we will have to call the auditors. 
Mr. Murray says he is not in a position to furnish it. 


Mr. Peritey: I won’t press that now unless we decide to call other witnesses, 
and the committee is held up. 


By Mr. Perley: 


@. I want to go back to the 13th again. In the clearing house sheets 
(Exhibit 16) we see the names of several men who are registered in your 
membership book as brokers. For instance, Mr. Tooley, Mr. Fowler and Mr. 
Saunders; just to mention three. It shows that on the 13th you sold to Mr. 
Tooley 670,000 bushels. Here it is in two different places; on the third sheet and 
the last sheet?—-A. How much did you say, Mr. Perley? 

Q. 670,000?—A. That is right, sir. 

Q. Then, Mr. Fowler got 155; Mr. Parker got 625; and Mr. Saunders 


got 200. Is that right?—A. I havent checked them all. I have no doubt 


they are correct. 

@. I have taken from the full period; that is from the 10th to the 13th. 
There are five brokers whom I have mentioned got 6,395 thousand. That is 
clear. The sheets show you sold these men that much?—A. But they sold 
themselves that. much. 

@. Then, you employed them as brokers?—A. Yes, sir. 

@. Then, they in turn just traded in their names?—A. Yes. That ques- 
tion was asked to Mr. Fowler. I think it was you who asked him about 
the clearing. 

@. Your clearing sheets show that the sales were made to these men?—A. 
The same question was asked to Mr. Fowler; when a broker acting for a 
principal makes sales how they clear them, whether they gave the name of 
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party they sold to or not. The reason it is cleared in that way is. s 
broker sells 200,000 bushels of wheat for us and sells it to 10 different Hane 
all at the same price, it is a lot easier for us to clear it in one amount of 200,000 
sold to that broker than to clear 10 different lots. 
__ Q. Then, in order to find out who Mr. Tooley or these men are acting for 
we would have to have their clearing sheets?—A. To find out whom they 
sold to. You would get it from their records. 

Q. We would have to get it from their records?—A. Yes, sir. 


_ Q. I understand that. Mr. Saunders had 200,000 cach day. Was that a 


- coincidence, or how does that happen?—A. That was an order that he had, It 
was a standing order over a certain period of time. 


; Q. He could sell for you each day 200,000?—A. His order was to feed 
_ that 200,000 into the pit each day in small lots scattered throughout, from 
the beginning to the close of the market. 
—.  Q. Well, then, there is no way we could tell the disposition of this 
6,400,000 some odd total that these three or four brokers—or four or five of 
_ them—aunless we had their clearing sheets here?—-A. You would have to get it 
_ from them. 
" Q. That would be quite a lot of work. It would hold the committee up 
_ for some time. The idea I had was that possibly they were working for 
_ Dreyfus, or Bunge or somecne like that?—A. When we gave them an order 
to sell wheat they were working for us. To arrive at what you want you would 
have to get it from their records. 
@. They were more or less operating in a dual capacity that day?—A. 
Not necessarily. 
Q. Did you pay them a brokerage fee?—-A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Well now, the auditors’ statement shows that eventually they found 
out that they were in a difficult position—can you give us the amount of that? 
—A. 503,000 bushels I think was the total. 
Q. Could you give us the names of who were the guilty parties, so to 
speak?—A. I could, but I do not know whether the committee would think 
it was the fair thing to do; just for this reason, Mr. Perley, that they will be 
branded as guilty parties, and intentionally so, and I would not want to brand 
- them as that. 
~~» Q. Could you just tell us what kind of a settlement you made with 
_ them?—A. 23 cents a bushel. 
'Q. That would be about $15,000 wouldn’t it?—A. No, not at that 23 
~ eents. It would be something over $13,000. 
Q. It would be around $13,700. Well, there is a term used, some of these 
large firms do business either buying or selling “under cover.” I suppose 
that is what these brokers were doing?—A. Yes. 
Q. That is what is usually meant?—A. Some of them do not have their 
own men actually trading in the pit. They are on the trading floor but they 
do not actually trade in the pit. 
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2,435,000 bushels. It would help some of the shorts out if he was operating for 
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them; at least if he was handing it over to them?—A. Of course, he is considered, 
. Ithink it is fair to say, one of the best and most successful brokers in the it, 
one of the best traders in the pit. 

Q. A broker who is not asleep on his job?-A. He is known as that 
throughout the trade. 

Mr. Senn: He would not be doing anything wrong if he did buy for the 
shorts. 

Mr. Prrury: No. 

Wirness:He does I know act for exporters at times in filling their require- 
ments in the pit. 

Mr. Perutey: Always ready to take orders, I would think, from anyone. 

Wirness: Yes, and then able to execute them well too; as many other 
brokers there do. . 

Mr. Perury: It might be of interest for the committee if we could have 
Mr. Tooley’s clearing sheets, also Saunders and the others; just to trace the 
disposition of the wheat that he received from the board. However, I think 
that there would not be enough connection to hold up the committee to have 
Mr. Tooley come. 

The CuarrMANn: Are there any other questions? 

Witness: There is one statement here which I would like to file with the 
committee. It has no connection with our operations, or anything like that, but 
it might be of interest to the committee. 

The CuarrMAN: What is it about? 

Wirness:, It deals with Canada’s trade structure in relation to the ake 
ing of wheat. (Hxhibit 19, printed as an appendix to this day’s evidence.) 

The CuarrMaAn: If there are no further questions we will discharge Mr. 
Murray. 

Witness discharged. 


The CHairMAN: Do the committee wish to proceed? 

Mr. McLean: Are there any more witnesses to be called? 

The Cuairman: Does any one propose any other witnesses? 

Mr. Prriury: Unless some member of the committee thinks Mr. McFarland 
should be brought here to clear up this charge. I do not think it is fair for us to 
leave him under a cloud that way. However, if the committee is satisfied with 
the evidence given this morning that clears it up. 

: a COLDWELL: You mean, Mr. McFarland was not acting for he Wheat 
oard? 

The CuarrMan: That is thoroughly established more than once in the 
evidence. 

Mr. Pmeriuey: I think some statement should be made with regard to the 
charge which has appeared in the western press. It is giving people a wrong 
impression and it. should be corrected. 

The CHaiRMAN: Mr. Perley, I think it has been Pe ae shown in the 
evidence before the committee that Mr. McFarland did not purchase 10,000,000 


bushels for the Wheat Board as chairman of the board. I think that is clear, 
absolutely. 


Mr. Senn: Is there not a further assumption that the wheat was purchased 


on account of the Wheat Producers, that 10,000,000 bushels was handed over | : 


afterwards? 

The CHairman: I think it is abundantly clear that that was not unenaned 
on account of the Wheat Board. 

[Mr. James R. Murray. | 
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: ‘Mr. Sewn: There is the implication there that when the wheat was acquired 
y the board there was a profit accruing to the Wheat Producers. 


Mr. McLean: He bought some of that wheat on behalf of the Wheat 
‘Producers at a dollar. It was turned over I think at a lesser figure. 


c _Mr. Senn: If there was any insinuation or suggestion that a profit was 
. made for the Wheat Producers I think it should be refuted. 


The Cuairman: I do not think that ever arose. 
Mr. Pertey: Taking all the transactions together there is a profit in it. 
The CuarrMan: I do not think the matter of profit or loss was even hinted at. 


_ + Mr. Senn: I just wanted to be sure that that was not the assumption 
intended by some of the evidence. 

‘oe Mr. Ross: That is not the assumption. The point is this: Mr. McFarland 
' did purchase 10,000,000 bushels of wheat in the pit which later came to the 
j | Wheat Board. Mr. McFarland did have all kinds of May options on hand with 
_ the Wheat Producers Limited, and he sold 14,000,000 bushels of these in the 


Ba 


F _ pit, which he had a perfect right to do. 
clits Mr. Peruey: And, on all his transactions it shows a profit. 
i Mr. Ross: Yes, but when you put the one against the other you find this, 
' that he had wheat to sell—May options—for Canadian Wheat Producers 
4 Limited, he did sell them; but he purchased in the pit 10,000,000 bushels, and 
- that 10,000,000 bushels added to the final amount that he turned over to the 
Wheat board to the extent of 10,000,000 bushels which he otherwise would not 
- have had to turn over if he had not bought these 10,000,000 bushels. 

: Mr. Preriey: Well then, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we may have to 
; go into it and see if he got a fair price for all the wheat bought and sold in 
; August, and in September and October as well. 
Mr. Ross: It is all in the record. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: If the price was fixed on September 6th there was no 
. occasion for Mr. McFarland to carry on any stabilizing operations, and opera- 
tions were carried on after that date; for the Wheat Producers, I agree. Now, 
- if you or Mr. Bennett wish to call Mr. McFarland, the committee expressed its 
opinion the other day that it would be glad to hear him; but if you do not wish 


; to call him I do not know that it is up to any other member of the committee 
to call him. 

a ~ Mr. Perury: I do not wish to delay the work of the committee, but I think 
we should not leave Mr. McFarland under a charge of this kind, that he exceeded 
his authority. 

aa The Cuairman: I think you admitted that yourself. 

: Mr. Perury: I said that possibly he had, but I said the man should have 
a chance to clear it up. 


The CuarrMan: If you feel that way, and if you will make a motion that 

he shall be called, we will put it to the committee and let them decide. 
ve! Mr. Donnetiy: Mr. McFarland must be aware of what has been taking 
place in this committee, no doubt he has seen something of it in the press. Has 
Mr. McFarland expressed any wish to you that he should be called? 
4 : The CuarrMan: No, he has not. 
Mr. Downey: It is up to him. 
‘a The Cuatrman: It is 1 o’clock now. Is it the wish of the committee to meet 
K this afternoon? 
q ~ Hon. Mr. Crerar: I think we should, it would settle our course. 

Mr. McLean: If there are no other witnesses to be called I would be glad 
om to suggest that the chairman name a sub-committee to prepare our report. 
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The CHarrmMan: Whatever may be the composition of the sub-committee 
appointed to prepare our report, I think we should put in that report some sort 
of a recommendation as to what course should be taken with regard to the further 
examination of the whole wheat situation; whether we want to go on with a 
Royal Commission, or whether this committee wants to look into it further. I 
think that is very important. : 

Mr. Prritny: I would suggest another meeting of this committee in 
camera before you appoint the sub-committee to prepare our report. 

The Cuatrman: I think that should be done. Shall we meet this afternoon 
at 3:30? I think it is important that the sub-committee should have some 
instruction from this committee as to how the further investigation should be 
carried on. 

Mr. Pertny: As far as I know that will be satisfactory. 

The CHarrMAN: Mr. Darby has not yet been relieved from attendance 
before this committee. If it is agreeable to the committee we will relieve him 
from further attendance. 


Mr. Darby discharged. 


The committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m. to meet again in executive 
session at 3:30 o’clock p.m. this day. 
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APPENDIX 


EXHIBIT No. 19 
Filed by Mr. Murray 


Canapa’s TrRapE SrrucTURE IN RELATION TO THE MARKETING oF WHEAT - 
CoMPILED ny Tur CANADIAN. WHrAt Boarp 


March 14, 1986 


I. Where Canada’s Wheat is Marketed 
Preluminary Note.—Canadian trade statistics are very inaccurate in respect 


to the “destination” of wheat exports as between the United Kingdom and 
countries of Continental Europe, the error lying in the fact that a large volume 
_ of wheat is shown as going to the United Kingdom, whereas its actual destina- 


tion is Continental Europe. The External Trade Branch of the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics has given consideration to this inaccuracy in Canadian 


export statistics and as a result has published revised figures showing actual 
Canadian exports to the United Kingdom.1 The following table shows the 
revised export figures on a calendar year basis from 1925 to 1934 (thousand 
bushels) :— 


oo emeewe mate re 8) 8B,017 TOS ae ae els Ah aie ore aT eOLOGG 
NOD GRP ini ae os! (82,965 TOST Alte hs tae edeen ey Seg San FAO G() 
Toca ess S .76,812 TOS Die MeN ie) 0,0 Seam ER Ot ee 
HOC eee on. ... 6 h00,983. °" 1063 Oe OF Oe Ra LD 
ODO MeRe TRE eet ives. 68,297 TERY Masai as abe 2 Ste Peery) (0s 
Average 1925 to 1929.. 82,805 Average 1930 to 1934.. 71,814 


These figures show that the volume of Canadian exports of wheat to the 

United Kingdom declined during the five years from 1930 to 1934, as compared 
with the five years from 1925 to 1929, in spite of the fact that the United States 
exported slightly over 100 million bushels less wheat to the United Kingdom 
from 1930 to 1934 than from 1925 to 1929. 
By crediting Continental Europe? with wheat which was cleared from 
Canada to the United Kingdom but which was diverted before arrival in the 
latter country, and accepting Canadian export statistics as published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the Orient and “ Other Countries,” the 
following distribution of Canadian wheat exports is obtained (see Appendix? 
for statistics by years 1925 to 1934) :— 


Decline 
1930 to 1934 
Average Average as compared with 
1925 to 1929 1930 to 1934 1925 to 1929 
(Million Bushels) 


PioueMmenta Mm WUL OMe sy in nk se: fc Ge keyed foe les 157.7 107.8 43.9 
ranbe dmelenm ore OMe lie ula asliier ected! aioicalehir ee s.« 82.8 71.8 11.0 
COVE ETC PN eae ik Siete ares hare ave), leap eter eae e's 15.9 9.6 6.3 
AOE eTIROOULEOS Siete oa ite Pa ok aot Ub cyaleveiycare 10.4 9.0 1.4 

. ee es ae La niga 260.8 198.2 62.6 


1See Condensed Preliminary Trade Report, 1934, page 20. ; 
2Throughout this memorandum Continental Europe includes the Irish Free State and Malta. 
3Throughout this memorandum The Orient refers to China, Hongkong, Japan and Korea. 


Applying the same method as that used by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 


istics in revising export figures to the United Kingdom on a calendar year basis, 


and following the same method of distributing exports among other markets as 
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used in the preceding table, the following table shows a crop year distribution ey 
of Canadian exports from '1925- 26 to 1929-30 and from 1930-31 to 1934- 35. 
(See Appendix (2) for statistics by years from 1925-26 to 1984-35). 


Decline 
1930-31 to 1934-35 
Average Average as compared with 
1925-26 to 1929-30 1930-31 to 1934-35 1925-26 to 1929-30 


(Million Bushels) 


MConbinenval) HULODE:\s Wik caus ai lave vesey vis 155.0 103.3 pay lrai| 
Wiitec waned omn'.(.)/ eset ets 82.6 TL 38 10.8 
AU MOVENELO kiko) sh aN ay AC ae t's ce SUNY OM ee 16.4 9.1 fees) 
Oeher Gaunbrics. 6.) ro aeeas bee PEW 9.0 2.1 


OU EU L 5 roihs/va..04) eg alpacas bs famarsaEMe chutes 265.1 TOS 2 WXe9 


The foregoing table clearly shows the importance of the Continental Euro- 
pean market for Canadian Wheat. During the five years from 1925-26 to 1929-30, 
Continental Europe imported an average of 155.0 million bushels, as compared 
with an average of 82.6 million bushels of Canadian wheat taken by the United 
Kingdom. During the five years from 1930-31 to 1934-35, Continental Europe 
took an average of 103.3 million bushels of Canadian wheat as compared with 
71.8 million bushels of Canadian wheat imported by the United Kingdom. 


It will be noted from the above table that while exports of Canadian wheat 
to all areas shown in the table declined during the five years from 1930-31 to 
1934-35, as compared with the five years from 1925-26 to 1929-30, the largest 
decline took place in the case of Continental Europe. The unfortunate showing 
of Canada in 1934-35 was largely due to a violent contraction in Canadian 
exports to Continental Europe, when Canadian exports to that area amounted 
to only 58.4 million bushels as compared with an average of 103.3 million 
bushels for the preceding five years, and an average of 155.0 million bushels 
from 1925-26 to 1929-30. 


The foregoing figures are sufficient to illustrate the necessity of Canada 
improving her export position in respect to wheat by securing a greater volume 
of sales to Continental Europe. While some improvement may be expected in 
exports to the United Kingdom, to the Orient and to other countries, a return 
to the levels of 1925-26 to 1929-30 in exports to these countries would not solve 
our wheat problem while our trade with Continental Europe remains at such a 
low point. 


The following table shows average exports of Canadian wheat to various 
markets from 1925-26 to 1929-30 and from 1930-31 to 1934-35, and for the crop 
year 1934-35:— 


Continental United 
Europe Kingdom Orient Others Total 
(Million Bushels) 
1925226760) 1929-30 ered cete cats vate 155.0 $2.6 16.4 a Fala 265.1 
1930-31 to 1934-85. aay LOS ss 71.8 9.1 9.0 193.2 
1934-35. Si 58.4 


It is noted from the above table that during the past ten years over 50 per 
cent of Canadian wheat exports have gone to Continental Europe. The table 
also shows the extremely small exports of Canadian wheat to Continental 
Europe during 1934-35. 


With these facts in mind, it is essential that Canada recognize the impor- 
tance of Continental Europe as a market for her wheat, and direct attention to 
securing more satisfactory trading relationships with this market. 
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Dan Canada’s General Trade Position 
F The table on the following page shows Canadian trade balances with (a) 
_ The United Kingdom, (6) Continental Europe, (c) The Orient, (d) Other 
x Countries, (e) All Countries. 
____ It will be noted that Canada has consistently maintained a favourable trade 
_ balance with the United Kingdom, Continental Europe and the Orient—areas 
_ which on the average, take over 95 per cent of Canadian wheat exports. In 
other words, our sales of wheat and other products to these areas are not off-set 
~ by purchases of commodities (but are partially off-set by invisible items which 
- are too intangible to be considered in trade negotiations). 
It will be noted that Canada does the bulk of her buying from, and in 
_ general has an unfavourable trade balance with “other countries,” which are 
relatively small importers of Canadian wheat. The United States is the largest 
_ supplier of commodities imported into Canada and is included in “other coun- 
tries.” 

Over the past ten fiscal years, it is apparent that Canada has used her 
favourable trade balance with large wheat importing countries to off-set unfav- 
ourable trade balances with “other countries” and particularly with the United 
States. 
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Pea tile stows ee trade balance with the United Kingdom 
Europe an e Orient, combined. Thes tri itute 95 
of the Canadian market for wheat. TOF ae ee 


Exports to Imports from Balance 
(Million Canadian Dollars) 
705 238 +467 
645 260 +385 
621 289 +333 
708 303 +405 
453 801 +152 
- 338 239 + 99 
“ 275 167 +108 
274 127 +147 
; 320 145 +175 
; te 354 156 +198 
It will be noted from the above table that Canada, over the past decade, 


years, it is still very substantial. 

_ Prior to 1930, Canada’s trade structure was based upon triangular trade— 
credits established in Europe being used to offset debits in the United States. 
_ With the economic depression, triangular trade has suffered a marked decline 
_ in favour of direct trade and this tendency presents a serious problem for 
_ Canada, in that she has never traded on a reciprocal basis with wheat importing 
~ countries. 

- Continental European countries have been, and are, experiencing severe 
- economic and financial stress and under these circumstances have sought to 
_ limit imports in so far as their exports were curtailed and they had pressing 
_ financial obligations to meet abroad. It is only natural under these circum- 
_~ stances, that Continental European countries should look with concern at their 
» unfavourable trade balance with Canada. A sharp shrinkage in the Canadian 
_ favourable trade balance with Continental Europe since 1930 is worthy of note. 
i _ The conclusion may be drawn from the above analysis that Canada’s trade 
' structure, with its favourable trade balance with countries which purchase 95 
- per cent of Canadian wheat, does not assist the problem of successful marketing 
’ of Canadian wheat under existing conditions. The situation points to the neces- 
sity of adjustments which will be dealt with later. 


BH. Imports into Canada 
a ik The table on the following page shows imports into Canada from 
(a) The United Kingdom 


‘ aie - (b) Continental Europe 
OMe or ce) Lhe Orient 
ie. he -(d) Other countries (mainly the United States) 


(e). All countries 


Tt will be noted that the total Canadian imports declined from $1,248,273,000 
- for the fiscal year 1930 to $433,798,625 in the fiscal year 1934 and $522,431,153 
in the fiscal year 1935. It is recognized, however, that price changes are reflected 
in import statistics as well as the volume of trade. 

‘Tt will’ be noted that the percentage of total Canadian imports obtained 
from Continental Europe and the Orient have remained relatively stable over 
the past decade, while the percentage obtained from the United Kingdom has 
increased largely at the expense of “Other Countries.” 

ee: It will be noted that Canada, in the fiscal year 1935, obtained 7-1 per cent 
her total imports from Continental Europe, an area in which Canada sold 
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over 50 per cent of her wheat from 1930-31 to 1934-35. It will further be noted 
that in the fiscal year 1935, Canada obtained 70-1 per cent of her imports from 
countries which, during the past five crop years, purchased an average of 9 
million bushels of Canadian wheat. 

The decline in Canadian imports from Continental. Europe during the past 
five years is shown in this table. It will be noted that during the past three 
fiscal years, Canadian imports from Continental Europe have averaged about 
$35,000,000, against which we expect Continental Europe to purchase over 
150 million bushels of Canadian wheat. In fact, it is essential that they do so 


if Canada is to have any chance to raise and market. wheat crops of 400 million 
bushels. 


ee 
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IV. The Problem of Marketing Canadian Wheat 


The foregoing analysis serves as a background ‘for a Pinan estan of the 
problems that must be faced in marketing Canadian wheat. 

Owing to crop disasters in Canada, United States and the Argentine, Canada 
may be able to reduce her surplus during the present crop year from 215 
million bushels on July 31, 1935, to say, 125 million bushels on July 31, 1936. 
Assuming that Canada is successful in reducing her carryover next July even 
lower than 125 million bushels, the wheat problem in its larger aspects will not 
be solved. What of the future? 


An average crop in Canada on 1935 wheat acreage will yield 400 million 
bushels. What are our prospects of marketing an average crop in addition to a 
carryover of say, 125 million bushels at the end of the present crop year? 

Leaving accumulated surplus stocks out of the picture, a crop of 400 million 
bushels in Canada will yield a surplus of 290 million bushels for export. Are 
markets available for 290 million bushels of Canadian wheat? 

To successfully market 290 million bushels (including flour), Canada would 
have to have the following markets: 


Million 

Bushels 
Write dine domaine 55 ie Seen uae Bees RON Ve Ine Rane oR Ne ee ete Uae 100 
Continentals; Muro pe soi. Meee Biers cnet Ev ie tae elena ile ake tie Me ML Uk ae ciate ean 158 
LW OPUS PS NTA ge ow Sy a Ne at ey Sa 8 ORES ANTE  pallpbact tad eT Sone Fan TH eres ee a 15 
Osier Countries. ccd ace ey Wn eA ARR gaia ue ey. Pee pase tannin tease en an ee 17 
290 


Canada can market 100 million bushels of wheat in the United Kingdom 
providing total British imports average 225 million bushels and Canada secures 
45 per cent of that market—a somewhat higher percentage than she secured on 
the average prior to 1929. 


Experience shows that the Oriental market is very uncertain and that 
Canada will do well to average 15 million bushels in that market, even if exist- 
ing exchange difficulties are overcome. The market for Canadian wheat in 
“Other Countries” consists largely of flour trade with a large number of countries, 
none of which import in large volume. Exports to “Other Countries” during the 
present crop year are greater than usual owing to sales to the United States. 
The United States, however, is importing wheat this year owing to a series of 
crop disasters, and normal yield will return the United States to a net exporting 
position. 

A reasonable survey indicates that at the best the United Kingdom, the 
Orient, and “Other Countries” provide a market for about 132 million bushels 
of Canadian wheat and flour. Markets for Canadian wheat over and above this 
amount must be secured in Continental Kurope—markets for 155 to 160 million 
bushels of wheat and flour. Any failure to secure a continental market of these 
proportions will result in the accumulation of further ey in Canada with all 
the consequences of such a situation. 


Canada’s Present Position re Continental European Market 


On page 2 of this Memorandum it is shown that from 1925-26 to 1929-30. 
Canada marketed an average of 155 million bushels of wheat in.Continental 
Europe. During the past five crop years Continental Europe took an average 
of 103-3 million bushels of Canadian wheat—an average annual decline of over 
50 million bushels. In addition, Canada marketed about 13-5 million bushels 
of wheat in the form of flour in Continental Europe from 1925-26 to 1929-30, as 
compared with about 4-4 million bushels during the past five crop years. 
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ring 1934- 35 Canada marketed 62 million bushels of wheat and flour 
mtinental Europe—about 100 million bushels less than the amount 
ze ired to look after an appropriate share of the Canadian exportable surplus 
In an average year. During 1935-36 there will be a noticeable improvement in 

2adian exports to Continental Europe but this increase will be mainly due to 
e harvesting of a very small crop in the Argentine. 


: Dita relations between countries are determined by governmental policies 
ee therefore the problems raised in this memorandum may be properly referred 
to the Federal Government. The data presented on pages 3 to 7 of this memor- 
 andum show conclusively that Canada’s trade relations with Continental Europe 
h have been and are such as to militate against the sale of Canadian wheat. 
_ Canada has not in the past, and is not trading on a reciprocal basis with Conti- 
-nental Europe. Canada has endeavoured to sell large quantities of wheat. to 
industrial countries of Continental Europe and has purchased the greater part of 
her import requirements from countries which take only a small amount of Cana- 
-_ dian wheat. During the past five years, through tariff action, Canada has cur- 
= ee imports from Continental Europe, thus further limiting the ability of 
ov these countries to absorb the wheat surplus which has existed in Canada. 

‘The only way in which Canada can re-establish her wheat trade with 
Me inontal Europe under existing conditions is to facilitate the exchange of 
« commodities and the establishing of mutually advantageous credits. 


In order to sell the necessary volume of Canadian wheat in Continental 
_ European countries, Canada should increase her imports from Continental 
_ European countries by at least $100,000,000. This would place Canada on a 
‘Teasonable trading basis with these important markets for Canadian wheat. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS OF WHEAT 
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Continental Europe— 
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Turkey 


Malta elec Ua ot eds anit 


Japan. 
Hong 


Korea. 


fh @6 a sabe SM a Pasa iio eae ey URIS 


BBO TALE Nee rere aay aaa IV Ba ey 


(Bushels) 

1925 1926 
172, 069, 589] 182, 926, 150 
87,052,589] 99,961,150 
85,017,000) 82,965,000 
7,336,975) 9,460,014 
T1894. 506, 786 
2,463,667 3,255,739 
4,334,601] 5,203,775 
980,615) 1,778,959 
4,448,758} 7,881,588 
39 LOO Wenner nies 
6,786, 237| | 9,879,110 
717,260 763,397 
VEL eaten fae 679, 015 
WSU) Mes etme re 
LT OOO VAs ue ere te 
1,345, 405 781, 354 
YR eageed 576, 716 
1,260,778) 1,332, 060 
33, 332 76, 036 
30,623,485) 42,174,549 
87,052,589) 99,961, 150 
117, 676, 074| 142,135, 699 
3,652,885) 4,571,459 
6,513,036) 10,331,279 
10,165,921} 14,902,738 


1927 1928 1929 
183,145,578) 236, 953, 638| 122, 237, 576 
106, 333, 578| 136,020,638} 53,940,576 

76,812,000] 100,933,000] 68, 297, 000 
8,158,788] 15,271,674] 13,448, 141 
621,705) 912/047] 2°193°074 
3,247,588| 4, 747,578| 6,083,659 
10;606,513| 14,918,625| 9° 489,806 
1,410,247] 6/143,438| 3'956,909 
13’301,096| 14°144°378| 6.577.869 
ae eS “O00 Sesu ata 
10,685,641] 24, 4315118] 91508; 024 
97,268] 1,498,815| 1,436,529 
464,029} 3,840/860/ 829/017 
eee hese 2,611,478] 556, 748 
1/495,96i] 2'485'529| 1,630,290 

He UR sh etre a Ae) W RTA holt tit 44,970 
744,608| 1,417'376| 482597 
iy tie ee 293'109|........... 
ries 1,354 491,519] 859,100 
52, 134,798| 93,234,418| 57,026,738 
106; 333,578] 136,020,638! 53°940,576 
158, 468, 376| 229, 255,056] 110,967,309 
3,441,716] 3,485,644] 7,165,880 
7'047,951| 16,977,291| 167258991 
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(Norre.—This table is prepared from Gankare export statistics, on a calendar year basis, as compiled 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
basis of statistics furnished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon the method Runes in 
the Condénsed Preliminary Trade Report, 1934.). 


The adjustment in the United Kingdom figures is made on the 
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APPENDIX (1) 


123, 876, 920 
53, 893, 920 


69, 983, 000 


7,458,813 
974, 751 
1,814, 867 
281, 324 


1,846, 580 
1,708, 468 


244, 533 


17, 567, 235 


53, 893, 920 


71, 461, 155 


(Bushels) 
eeeeaeaoaoaoaoaeaoaoaeleyeeqeoeee_S=~<~$~$~$=$=$S$S$S$S$S$S$S$”$” eo 
Average 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1930 to 
1934 

181, 501, 283) 107,388,175) 140,234,539) 121,043,260] 113,959,349] 122,825,321 

69, 535, 283] 51,398,175) 50,675,539) 36,132,260] 47,313,349] 51,010,921 

61,966,000} 55,990,000} 89,559,000} 84,911,000] 66,646,000] 71,814,400 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS OF WHEAT (Continued) 
(Bushels 
— 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Other Countries— 
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eA CL AGE Ce seein ee Weicr Set tees yon lk rhe ALE eee CO MI ar ae a bo PRPS HEL SEN MB 
Ochier: Bi Windies: hasas ce ioneenure Nel DX ate Nt 16 34 13 DD) 
Cito raltiarssce sea geeus hse eect oe creme PUR) Lert PAoa DE yr g A mnv eT SSH 32, 338 42,000 
Newfoundland. wwe varsa. sane eee eee 108 8, 023 106 166 50 
INiewiyZealana jrenl an bay ade eae 11,948 82, 633 5, 726 36, 783 115, 335 
AY SSUES NS set oil RU ds ROE eee Ra cueuae thes HOBO Ns aie are didn Shales [ee A Pee a ame a 
HELO LR vat: War paints Mam ARE EMRE nat PNAC NOM 2 Mun eal EN ba Ii IME Mr WE ie iP HIE Soe 
ABR VAL Os UN Done ION IEA Ata a ee Raat tele ODE ESTA Gein Rah SOD RSS tee SE oo CU oan abe wh cares a et 
CHT ON Yaa the meh itachi oes oe Sea 6 PANN HS eater aN ee) LD aetere soma ae 
Golom bia Giatss aan Sok, eee 7,500 67, 084 407,310 540, 835 458, 333 
Egypt..... Bridie eis Go sunstee dg tote 4 ew peat an Synlett ote) ac teed aid Syme er OU A eet Fe 
EOF CHAT EICA Wi tere ih cakes cutie alles ete NEE eR 43,149 259. GBB) ei Ne NE enna nae Be Any 
CHUA GOT Mi SE COE Nee Se Sat Cok ee as Cae ATES ome WOR LON Ce al a cH le Une na tea ee 
FV Ona egies er Sie ae a LOR Mea at acura nT SEE cp CA CG ATL JO Mel Sie anaes ANG 
Bul abc (eva abi eeRet a cues Mapa ee ea gah T Sal FANN I iis 210, 068 1,338 398, 496 20 
MGROCCO Ueber aN) fens Sa On ane eat na aaa eae OK Rats ated ER DSO FAS Gi ree Arie Oe a tet 
INTC PAG EE DG) rosie ass fess 2c Semen rape weal See care etme al nO a B OOD e 2 tie ies cleilheaae tx, Leela 
SPUR TINE Ee ca See aa Ass cues osigeaneeeste ore RUAN aM Cova tamesstig oy aie seh] ar ey alee IE ined Ewe ee VR a ee a3 
Periyar ace keene use Sie ak RTEe Sc a 185, 100 402, 437 335, 339 130, 667 178, 662 
PHI ppines sy oss ahh CS AIS a PEN cote sos ten a tleseeINt cpu Lav NTO i LL OL OR TED ed | 
BordusesevAL rica oes esa eaeaae eau penned once ete cay penn Ieee ea Rg SylSolone aoe wee 
Sabvado pyre ais ek aonls contac ae ster aia e Raat inh edad remneier heat e eacritae! ON Make LE ery SUR inet eee A 
SoubherneRbOdesia cet (as. ca icons prtatake serra lobia ito Reet oo ial Oe ha cy et er Pt po Seep 
St: Pierreand) Miquelon. ives 5 seine Wynsee oe ules PV ORIN Rh le tee aa 75 190 
Po Rigg Te en I leis nay Mag env BO Mag eel ey FAG ML Sta Gee mtn Aa aN ids Bal oc bs Pat 7 A ed eas Riu 
Venezlelan see custw Racine kau aes ate eet Hyaeligee vase SAP Mal Al eo eet a MEIC ac le Re a a Pe ac 
Allasloag) vic acne cis Ma por NOUN AW cite es Ine eso Ly ee aR eat Ail Maca at as ae ne iL ae Ga ot Da 
Gedo er eae ORS ARS aE LIME EIU AN STAC Rec an SUT AU 1 
Wnited (States eos. Se 8,960,554) 8,183,559} 7,783,906] 10,662,025) 6,775,964 
FU CURIOS a Rae ON asa CP UL ND Rat a eau Sty ete et RUS a etic eae ra 
Bri Giang oo woe hae oi eee ote dil ge ae Ck eta en ORM (eo nan Per nC ei aaa el ae a 

BDO HEU te neta hes, cpa Nal Sree aA 9,485,551} 10,112,977) 9,292,182) 14,743,570] 8,253,075 

Gar Ane il GU Amy Fach Oe SEEN ice te 222,344,546) 250,116,414] 255, 062,225) 365,428,561] 210,945, 589 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS OF WHEAT (Continued) 
(Bushels) 
Average Average 
1925 to 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1930 to 1985 
1929 1934 
63 88 193 153 250 192 175 164 
BA leled BO Lets Gaal a ie aan O14 Ag Sa 3 Aye ag VOU ee ae 
hs SMe dl Seeded PEGG AA MAU A SI a My AN) COT AD eR VR PE cha 2,053 
Hike ier 2,611,321} 4,247,341 640, 394 26,846, 1,664,192} 1,838,019 23, 867 
TE SIN tick 2 57a olgueten eel EL ie na Se AO GUS AE Rep TRO We | PamE nd 
8 19 36 30 20 69 35 30 
2,259 2, 280 3, 966 4,506 5, 907 6, 822 4,696 T 3a 
2 16 73 76 105 212 98 249 
24 3 21 i4 51 50 28 11 
CEP USMY sie caves olay iat tay aber A A I IS S's eg Re aI OR RE IAN Le PIM mL Alu PAV 1 TY,” 
, 69 286 107 423 1, 936 1, 745 899 1,129 
ee 117, 245 144, 336 1387, 499 214,956 83, 279 139, 463 72, 283 
Ce cdma eet aca. Ml cl Red OAT Pee ca Pg sh Pre a ee I Kee aR DRM ARS IPR yh oe 
see! eee ge al SZ Ne UA or 76,829 93, 834 255, 384 172,116 119 533) sore eer 
100, 572 DAUIS SSRE  a G  U ma Hecate ed 279, 070 , 285 97, 338). mia eee 
(| ae cla Gee ee 1,344 37, 100 73, 733 18, 433 26, 122 1,867 
296, 212 596, 365 Peo 219, 307 139, 900 181,000 332, 162 * 174, 249 
a ith cd Abia ie | Re a MR APS O12 ero ba ae rane NSIS Sat) vl VTE ans Uy UIP aa ae ae 1a Ui Boy Wines. ely 
60, 617 54,133 497, 346 88, 563 56, 000 82,613 155, 731 67, 200 
Haak Soles SSS RR lee ML 9,148 350 2,86) 2 OTL daa ae eee 
Ass whet haut Os Fr Sse Te RU eee re iene) Sholeaenen ate TG he ae 
ZS SA eas Ms aioe hh Let WSS GOT Weve nes ven te 55 3,417 4,428 1,000 
BAL DRI see ccd We A VAN (sles aA eM ela) A ee QI sae ROHR ENS on AU Natt a 
Aas C(O Paueeromenememrt Ne Cana asa a A PANU dl ra NE Me Ue etal zs aly! Gls ys Touts vein pateeescdlly «ora scawlbelaie 15, 867 
sy stay Wy Lb chek alts tae) che GM eR ESHA) sth Taira i Met] ¢)alacaet a ROAR G2 aes 
246, 441 940, 333 514, 429 512, 166 390, 717 227, 249 5LOO7O Kin wea 
“nl Seudbesel teehee cll tie Sleigh deaea nt Aa a Re 666 865 306 913 
I Aan Ye Ee Mt 1, 867 AE SOGZ tener ah onl ce 29, 883 78, 308 24, 824 80,195 
747 200 SSH CO EO cla Sh TMI bs 27 fe oR cata ni 23, 250 4,757 59, 163 
sy Sloe el de helbucl ve panne cp Ra A ead VATS De gE STA ED a 7,466 1,498 9,334 
57 214 982 311 217 469 439 400 
LDMBROT so oie a NAAN RS SE ANID ana OBA oS et Ce eT Oca MeN RTS OVER] at OOO re ae at AS 
BAe hues ELAN BS QUO ad haere AEN AC ae a abe Ue er toa eae Naleti Oi Te Gar 20) eae ea 
pede Oe Se ae abil e/a Aa Tn eG Ae Tei ae ea eae Cees ar 93 HO Ne 
"8,463, 202) 10,247,752| 4,949,770 52,100] 374, 643] 12,817,608) 5, 688,375 21,438, 434 
So EPS RG ala es SU ning OCs ea ee POC Se FS 10 
10,377,471 14,811,063} 10,999,663} 1,795,451| 1,851,071} 15,374,097) 8,966,269) 21,955,765 
260,779,467| 207,761,367] 194,825, 612] 228,219,755) 192,274,861] 167,913,055} 198,198, 300). 165, 672, 671 
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United Kingdom 


EXPORT OF CANADIAN WHEAT BY REGIONS 


Adjustment 


Revised figure 


Continental Europe— 


Bureau of Statistics. 


Belgium 


Aiea eine ee his) Cod ON nea 


Total 
Adjustment 


Revised Total 


PRE beat co RR nu eh 


Korea 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
Revisep TRADE STATISTICS 
(Bushels) 

1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 
198,402,001 185, 345,710 201, 732, 699 209,571,743 
- 101,402,001 96, 245,710 120, 132, 699 123,171, 743 
97,000, 000 89, 100, 000 81, 600, 000 86, 400, 000 
10,749, 600 8}103, 587 12, 223, 681 16,577, 716 
607,373 585, 619 789,373 2,410,499 
3,008, 538 4,278,897 3,052, 604 7, 238,839 
4,928, 339 7,748,896}  . 12,503,521 14, 693, 724 
1,651, 413 esr Ovoon 3,887,173 7,057,061 
8, 630, 666 12,030,759 8,231, 806 Ie GE ASN 
39 TOOT a See eae ie TO FO OO tere ay a cee 
9,851, 546 7,571, 044 18, 514, 583 22,121, 680 
965,185 683,455 1,178,627 1,959,818 
572, 567 570,477 652,017 4,017,860 
Booth LOL O00!) ye A Bok Oa7t nos gas. 970 
1,166,711 944,736 2,340, 045 2,174,414 
BL G5 PUGH setcedorate SO ee her a tee eee ate ch Nl Se eles Oe ca 
ER ep a am canes aorh lel Bee ta tN Calo DE Fe SS UE nat ne 52,844 
1,645,317 837,135 1,086, 827 904, 169 
72,035 SRNOSO RE eee en tes 293, 109: 
44, 566,057 44,767,459 65, 004, 204 97,716, 323 
101,402,001 96,245,710 120, 132, 699 123,171, 743 
145,968, 058 141,013, 169 185, 136, 903 220,888, 066 
7,689,834 3,942,860 1,262, 687 9,131,370 
12,927,933 7,948,715| 10,435,913} 22,700,487 
Pre oe A Pa TV ALN Psst ROPES adele pe ra ale) RU ls tall UE 3,334 
SEAN Ca eS LORAIN ees ne tae DS AA SA) O00) Stk. wees 
20,617,767 11,891,575] 11,732,600] 31,835,191 


(Nove.—This table is prepared from Canadian Export Statistics as published by the Dominion 


The adjustment in exports to the United Kingdom is made on the basis of the 


method used by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on a calendar year basis and published in the Con- 
densed Preliminary Trade Report for 1934.) 


Average 
1925-26 
to 1929-30 


180,011,941 
97,411, 941 


82, 600, 000 


11,225,795 
900,919 
4,411,448 
8,899,591 
3,594,290 
10,224, 324 
11, 620 
12,387, 638 
1,112,525 
1,298,477 


Revisep TRADE Statistics 
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APPENDIX (2) 


ewe sess rere eset ese we ss eves afin seer r near arla vere rnrannes 


653,845 
1,325, 226 
437,220 
10,569 
982,349 
102,895 


ee ee ee 


a arr) 


Seen a a eee (Oe ee ee ee ey 


ON CCRCACEOITNS CNC Cici! (CHONC RONG Olio Taam ian 


57,578, 731 
97,411, 941 


154, 990, 672 


46,107,552 
81,947, 162 


4,526,350 
11,851, 146 
853 


6,800 
16,385, 150 


5,848, 618 


\. 


| 


(Bushels) 
Average 
1930-31 

1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 to 1934-35 
135,117,943) 101,564,154) 156,461,736] 114,858,191] 100,688,352] 121,738,075 
72,117,948) 41,564,154) 54,461,736] 46,158,191] 35,288,352] 49,918,075 
63,000,000) 60,000,000} 102,000,000} 68,700,000) 65,400,000] 71,820,000 
13,390,621) 15,312,093) 17,511,631} 12,124,433) 9,565,812! 13,580,918 
490, 398 ivitenool 2,257,217 1,511,323 1, 227, 663 1,451,986 
14,261,316, 20,360,114) 12,228,736] 8,662,324) 4,619,226] 12,025,343 
6,082,843) 4,236,700) 10,501,736] 6,217,111 212,000} 5,450,078 
5,213,404] 1,261,107 B45 FOO ee orien tele el rue ates 1,464, 060 
11,583,565} 2,223,902} 2,930,501) 2,090,389 948,243] 3,955,320 
~°9,348,997| 9,179,121] 17,616,333] 13,707,703) 1,982,646| 10,366, 960 
1,036,507} 1,283,756] 2,779,640] 1,414,873) 1,681,518] 1,639,259 
278, 133 MG ORO So Beers soar seal Mok Re Lae gen ca ae 87,733 
Pe sete aA Sad GAS 2 
Js a eae iL Ss bel eae ie Nee ow Oe cee statis uly. dagaerrae: 219, 104 
1,264,848) 2,920,963] 1,526,625 576, 542 361,204) 1,330,036 

39,997 rN eRe WANS TREC ran ot | silos Aa eA 8, 
euee 540,420 569,839] 1,459,737| 2,490,889] 2,263,265} 1,464,830 
452,216 74, 666 82,133 114,800 188, 533 182,470 
1s eC Oa REND CREE SHAR DR (eae ea ieee DY iy sides: adie ee nce eee 
eee 40, 508 134,400 133 , 833 109, 500 83, 648 
2) LESS RSENS Ga ere ee ee TENS A oR apt a BIG) ea eermAM Wh, 3 

63,983,265} 60,492,155} 69,869,479) 49,044,266) 23,159,610] 53,309,755 
72,117,943} 41,564,154} 54,461,736) 46,158,191) 35,288,352} 49,918,075 
136, 101, 208 "102,056, 309 124,331,215} 95,202,457) 58,447,962) 103,227,830 
7,266,442} 3,800,561) 7,792,969 357,333 37,200) 3,850,901 
7,585,561| 7,212,351] 4,239,402} 4,081,296) 3,266,530) 5,277,028 
oe 2 hie wee Te Sleeotanienaetn eye 50 15 47 
14,852,003} 11,012,945} 12,032,371] 4,488,679} 3,303,880) 9,127,976 


Oe ie Rane ed a OC a 
ek a ects 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE AD 
ria Ba oe 
EXPORTS OF CANADIAN WHEAT BY REGIONS—Con. 
(Bushels) 
eat 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 
Other Countries— 
{Byes nahh CG ReGen Aber e lh RUNe, esate e kd St aH ab ea 33 200 30 30 
HBT his he ELONGLET AS oh ok Aeon ena Veena oye [Wer in as eR Rata ea AZ Pe ee a 
Br oby Setclementee Coe la AY Sh A cake Ca oh aoe et A Ree ae ene aC 
Br Sout la wAeieay eho Vales Me Male (ee One 244, 864 365, 230 546, 554 2,130, 542 
USyivtintel cv Gate Gre GOA Rees CoM AN ONO hare MN CM me Mm aMeG Cat tne emoer ale ATI RUE Ne ch BS Ce oP abit 813,926 
5 BYE MO }ENO ose ie oun Menor pp eteial am iaia ait") OAM AAACN SUC Y BOM REALE csled ADRS nA RY a hod ied Ch ali bat 
EVA UINENIGE: Riva N antlE he ti Sc Ema MeAp Naa tir Menta BON 1,850 2,518 1,990 2, 619 
Mes eLOENG Wetter PAU Nt nile, Ma MATT Nd A(0ly DEAR GMA AN SICA Se POET eT TUR aot Je ee amet 
Other Bowe Pidies. ic Solan) 16 26 Ai oD 
LES on gh a Han eoactyics Mam TEU NMnASad NCR MET han oh ann PAW ER Ry MEMOS Lala deca a 11,994 38,544 
Newiound andi) nce. wire eemoreine 8,111 45 DAG Ty AM Tes ee aa 
Nene Cae et Pear alae Wey NG Ram Pa 11,943 88, 359 4,450 93,071 
Argentine..... ANT RWAE nama Maerua Uy eaten! 5) 3 vy LPBSSie SRS a LUN ee Nh SES ESS cam ane EO 
Bolivia CANN Sassen Nan ee i ESM NAN dite ~ (LY AP me OO TaN Esters a NR RUE ibie Me bee ee Tb 
ES rea Rete AOR eee aga te a wn cd a 308, 505 1997353) ee Ol, Pe eA a OMe sled, SY at : 
Cle pathy abe saree aus aon ne ne MN ane SAS) 0 Nie Oe ay AN ean Bess 
Sessa PS oan ka ade ROME Ee) Tatas Benga 60,919 256, 990 446, 866 567,954 
GND bus Mpa at ARN a ci siakr. allt, se UUM IND GUAT ean Zia MG Wien 17) SKU alee AL ci eee ee a 
Po Arata” EAE cata LE CAH AN eC a a pa eae ha Ot BLES IG od RNB ape en nN. Mane anual 3 
Guatemmalaya ase scce vlan ale UA AL Ba Ac) eRe I SF Oks Oy 0 de 1 a a ca a 
PRON UPAR erie Pe La oe ea A, Oe CRC TEN cSt T arua Mana Rect ay Oa Melyssa eRe el Ni a 
bi owe (ole VNCMcuT TE NAL ai aay SNM NINN SES 1 sha at 210, 068 1,338 52,334 346, 182 
MMOL O GC Ou ntee Mier atieince coors Entel Li aN AleligE Ab aetna Cg VSB! FBG) A ea areata ie eens 
INGA RO UR eae stor Hotes aie otc cS ee Tt ens, [lated be ede eee 2,500 2 DOO eee ee 
Prep eatin a ee he Eee ee i ak OT a aA CU VO 9 ie ae aT ee yale Re, 0) PONE Te Cee 2 A) cae a a 
PET OR ORt ocy UE R a OD, Cea TED 402,457 280,017 185,989 253, 529 
ped abt ey opale\sspeceoed Niieo, PRIN ys eM GENIN WU Nicaiel ima RM CN i costa Dc seit MAME Deke LAE eh cee MO ie See ke le 
POE UME SE PARTIC vie isgnvic sk Oink hime en eed ate alieee ores ete oe daze ses eeal a aaa bRee nan) 4: (nln Ma Rg Rat I 3, 133 
Salvador flees on oe ey ak tte Ay a AC AL 5) A Sl Kc cron Ace 9 GT) eM URS GAA a RRR Pa a 
SoubhvRnodesiae con yn cts Sel ERC pen EEE gE ake Cea n aRC aal 42. 1) UR i 2d ee eet a 
St. Pierre-ancd Waqguelons so... as otaden ist aii ne Nn aint 22 75 41 
IV TRE Secor Pn aamery mre A ie A. AKIN OU Tae eal cTUE SRS ATEN al atte Aaa a eee rae TOR sre pena 53,194 
ISDE SE Bo (iain RG VN Cpe NA as Rn I Bg | RGR a Na 1,354 412,445 938,174 
AYES aXey qi el es WRC i ee NUNN ea RG REE WA MDM MOP POL LRA ae dance eer A pe tate ATU Lag Ch MULE i uWire 
VE ha rats Pace ee ta ie oe ei ae tee FUR RA Roma | eon ae ISM INL Wailea otammbi th ACLU NMMIC AYE Cs 0) Oley 
Or oN td Cos eet ar clk VIROL oa ee Coen I ate aca) WN PU am en RL DSI UT AI rege Ren IL NMI Ee lars bl gl ee oN 2 
Winiteds mnatestanae tee cae hea we eas 10, 464, 041 7,624, 566 8, 432, 330 10, 060, 239 
ECU es Rape | Aa Rot EY UAE SRE T UITO AR ie A Hare cs bat aa TRS AL beet mee an eee ee en 
EDO Geil raion MAA SOAR OD ee kn 11, 971, 254 9,261, 044 10, 097, 887 15,301, 442 
CRATIACHOLAle eae eee, outa laa 275,557,078} 251,265,788] 288,567,390) 354,424,699 
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AprpENnDIx (2) Con. i 
EXPORT OF CANADIAN WHEAT BY REGIONS—Con. 
Bushels 

Average ; Average 

1920-30 1925-26 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1930-31 

to 1920-30 to 1934-35 
ager. fete Mei, 63 134 210 257 173 158 186 
eran Cole Cle | ais arena Neal Val vataereates te Bie iA CUE RaeLas Ae SMM LU Gc 1 
ae 704,822| 798,402) 3,702,686 3,297,819} 149,170] 27,743] 1,658, 7301 1,767,230 
000 es Os i gn eels Ay nan AnD en MMMM a Ua oA Nays 
27 57 29 20 57 38 56 
2,480 2,291 8,334 4,398 5, 360 7,369 6,526 5, 397 
social ea tt AUT aR 2 61 48 115 173 228 125 
i,t SAA See 24 8 24 54 ial 51 30 
24,000 CSc LSA 2 eo Sead by INE NG) eH a La RN dM smut ay) ANNIE Fy 
13 1,707 204 193 1, 606 2,291 380 935 
131, 263 65,817 111, 247 153, 667 170,835 184, 233 47, 238 133,444 
SORT el. SiON id aL Reena (LUPUPasaIe a Ube od U es eee ee cen LRM MMLIIGE NH ASA A Tui 
aha ere sells Tal Ea es AO aaa mR 64, 285 Ballet 126, 934 316,180 59,053 119, 533 
aia We eee e irae We 100, 572 PI Da BPR eR ay SN BAND ls Pel AGHA Dain vues est ak 97,338 
gies sian Dien MERE 62 1,344 18, 667 18, 433 HEME 18,4383 26, 122 
467, 273 360, 000 618, 577 315, 141 193,917 148, 233 208, 250 296,824 
She Ce Na aia Re Co ecg e cae Colic 0 NN EL et ae Waata AB a 1,118 
Rare UN das 2 60, 617 OMA OW ah he OH eee! 88, 563 OS! OLS oe Reuben tS Loa 7S 
Cele G8) alt |) aa aE A Sea ee 5, 224 4,269 333 2,028 2,371 
sy ee SIRI OSE Fan A (Ea TS Me Cer Wie) GN TESA ca et 75 
aici alee 121,984 HO SAOTU ES cee MEM en IE 2,139 1,333 4,498 
RNY ene oe, COTY ESR oN a IRR IP IN RUN en a ae NT AN EIEN ava AOL eR cal Diy a UR LI tL 
Gr ed ihe i Tes POO mrrmeue els RY em ane: ROTA eS ha 9 UNI CU 2 
YW ad ead cab, IES Peels 2h ee BYP Re MNS) SUN AED GEOATLAS (1S ee 66 
380, 755 300, 505 951, 343 309, 331 529, 899 410, 234 Dione 440, 828 
gta ALM TP SEO EE pont uae UE acl a a 167 IOS 914 499 
1,867 1,120 6,562 7,500 8,417 56, 842 91,394 34,143 
De Leh Weert a ee aa NE Me ai Eu 200 BOS MeN lami: 9,085 33, 330 7,590 
OT a a (ae ae need CN On 14,933 2,987 
16, 933 3,414 308 967 275 273 601 485 
SM Rees ASO TO Rye es ey IRR TTA Re a ay Re er aR eA RSE (TAMRON REE cs cl 
De MceteN a tA 270, 395 254, 213 1,115, 741 169, 333 13, 866 310, 631 
33, 600 2 RM EE RAS eRe aris ee imenGD Cece nenUIIIARR Cty RANE CAP kt 
oe tin dee wok AT SS at EST (OUR A a cn CO Fes a) RS MMe ag Bs 

ETS or Mien na et Rela pinmmenn omen e It Voici a I oe ew eel [toile alah af @ohie the 7 

7,306, 166 8,777, 468 8, 087, 578 4,473,293 304, 976 218, 814 EASY 5, 632,152 
9, 070, 326 11,140,391] 14,583,192 9,734, 128 1,772,982 1,892,877] 17,223,068 9,041,249 
155, 766, 106 265,116, 212| 228,536,403) 182,803,382} 240,136,568) 170,234,013} 144,374,910) 193,217,055 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuurspay, June 11, 1936. 


The Special Committee on the Marketing of Wheat and other Grains under 
the Guarantee of the Dominion Government met in camera at 10.30 a.m. Hon. 
Mr. Euler, the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bennett, Coldwell, Crerar, Deachman, Donnelly, 
Kuler, Fair, Gariepy, Leader, MacMillan (Mackenzie). 


The Chairman, for the sub-committee appointed to draft a report for 
presentation to the House, submitted a draft report, which was considered and 
amended. 


Ordered,—That the draft report, as amended, be presented as a unanimous 
report. 


The Committee adjourned. 


JOHN T. DUN, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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REPORTS TO THE HOUSE 


SECOND AND FINAL REPORT 


Tuourspay, June 11, 1936. 


The Special Committee appointed to investigate and report upon the 
arketing of Wheat and other Grains, and upon all matters pertaining thereto, 
egs leave to present the following unanimous 


— 


SECOND AND FINAL REPORT 


oe Pursuant to the Resolution of the House of Commons of March 18, 1936, 
rour Committee held ten sessions and heard and examined under oath three 
itnesses, namely,— _ 
Mr. A. E. Darby, Secretary, 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange; 
Mr. F. O. Fowler, Manager, 

Winnipeg Grain and Produce Exchange Clearing Association; 


Wis Mr. J. R.-Murray, Chief Commissioner, 
Re _.. The Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg, Man. 


_ Mr. Darby described the constitution and membership of the Winnipeg 
' Grain Exchange and the handling of grain from the producer to the exporter. 


; Mr. Fowler stated the functions, rules and regulations of the Winnipeg 
_ Grain and Produce Exchange Clearing Association. 


ein 
eR 
4 


i Mr. Murray, Chief Commissioner of the Canadian Wheat Board, explained 
fully the operations of the board since its appointment on December 3, 1935. 


ey: 


_ He was examined closely and at length on the operations of the wheat board 
since the latter took office in December until the end of January, 1936, with 
particular reference to the following:— 

(a) To what extent, if any, the board had favoured exporters of grain and 
_ Canadian millers in the sales policy it had adopted. 

/ (b) To what extent, if any, speculative interests alleged to be short in the 
. Winnipeg market had been permitted to cover their transactions in the 
large sales made in the month of December, 1935, immediately following 
the higher price fixed by the Argentine government for Argentine wheat. 


ype 


- After a full examination of Mr. Murray and the records placed by him at 
the disposal of the committee, we are of the opinion that the course taken by 
the board in the marketing of wheat was consistent with the intention of parlia- 
ment in enacting the Wheat Board Act of 1935, and with the policy of the 
- government to reduce the wheat surplus to reasonable proportions. 

_ While there was a short interest in the Winnipeg wheat market in December 
of 1935, no evidence was produced that would warrant the conclusion that 
speculative short interests were protected by the board in that month. As the 
ommittee, finds it impracticable to obtain conclusive evidence on this point, we 
ecommend that this matter be referred for further investigation to the Royal 
Commission, the appointment of which is recommended in this report. — 
The committee further gave general consideration to the whole problem of 
_ the production and marketing of Canadian wheat and other facts pertaining 
to the wheat problem. Because of the gravity of this problem, and because your 


es : 


po 


* 
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332 SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


committee has neither the time nor the facilities to make a comprehensive survey 
of the situation, we recommend the appointment by the government of a Royal 
Commission to make a complete survey of the production, grading and distribu- 
tion of Canadian grain, including the methods of marketing by,— 


(a) the producers themselves through co-operative and stabilizing effort; 


(b) the agency of a government wheat board and the powers such a board ~ 


should possess; 

(c) the open market or competitive method; 
and, further, to inquire into the general effect of mixing, if any, and 
of selection for protein content by millers and exporters. 


This would involve not only a full examination into the methods referred 
to above, but also into the conditions which obtain in world markets; what 
effect, if any, these methods have had upon European purchasers, and, generally, 
what measures should be taken to retain and enlarge markets for Canadian 
wheat, and products of wheat and other grains, throughout the world. 

A ‘printed copy of the proceedings and evidence taken, together with the 
exhibits filed, accompanies this report. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


W. D. EULER, 
Chairman. 
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